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The glorious and sympathetic voice of 
Schumann-Heink clearly shows the perfect 
artist. That the great contralto chose the 
Victor to perpetuate her art shows her rec- 
ognition of perfect recording and reproduc- 
tion. There are forty-eight Victor Records by 
Schumann-Heink, among them the following: 
Double-faced 

































Spinnerliedchen 
. a Fruhlingszeit 5 830 $1.50 

St. Paul—But the Lord is Mindful of His Own ) 
SCHUMANN-HEINK Agnus Dei j6271 2.00 
Victor Artist Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 6281 2.00 


Von Himmel hoch da komm)’ ich her 
Victrola No. 111 
J 


Electric, $265 
Mahogany or walnut 


Exacting artist that she is, Farrar demands 
the same perfection in her Victor Records as 
characterizes her every interpretation. It 
must be Farrar to merit her approval and her 
seventy Victor Records are evidence of that 
fact. These numbers include: 

Double-faced 





‘ Carmen—Habanera 
5 we, Au Printemps © 621 $1.50 
. ; Madama Butterfly—Un bel di vedremo / 
FARRAR Tosca—Vissi d’arte e d’amor j 6110 2.00 
: : Songs My Mother Taught Me Victrola No. 260 
Victor Artist Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Cherie 622 1.50 w°3150 


Mahogany or.walnut 


Homer is another great artist who is confi- 
dent that the height of perfection in sound 
production is attained only by the Victor. 
She is willing to be judged by her Victor 
Records, of which she has made sixty-nine. 
Here are some of these selections: 





Double-faced 
Messiah—He Shall Eeed His Flock 


~ 





© a: Messiah—He Was Despised ; 6166 $2.00 
Strauss-Peyton Samson et Dalila—Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix 
HOMER Samson et Dalila—Printemps qui commence } 6164 2.00 ae 50 
. . Flee as a Bird ahogany or walnut 
Victor Artist Just for Today 684 1.50 


The Victor Company originated the modern _ Victrola—the standard by which all are judged— 
talking machine and was the first to offer the costs no more. The Victrola instrument line in- 


public high-class music by great artists. Victor cludes twenty-one modelsof the three general types 


Se po It ee yi a agi shown at from $25 up. Ask your dealer or write 
y the continuing patronage of the world’s great- 4. £5 ittustrated catalog: 


est musicians and by the merit of Victor Products. : : 

In buying a talking machine, consider that To be sure of Victor Products, see the following 
you must choose the Victrola or something you trade-marks—under the lid of every instrument 
hope will do as well, and remember that the and on the label of every record. 





Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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An announcement 


to all friends of Ivory Soap 


The makers of Ivory Soap now offer you Guest Ivory. 


To Ivory’s purity, mildness and gentleness, Guest 
Ivory adds— 


the daintiness of a new size, to fit the most 
delicate of slim feminine fingers. 


the charm of a new design and a new blue 
and-white dress. 


the lowest price at which a truly fine soap 
for the face and hands has ever been sold 
(five cents). 


Guest Ivory completes the Ivory Family 


The Ivory Family now has four members, to serve 
every purpose which demands the protection of the 
skin and of delicate fabrics by the use of a fine, pure, 
mild soap: 


Guest Ivery—for the face and hands 

Medium size Ivory—for the bath 

Ivory Flakes—for the most delicate garments 
Laundry size Ivory—for the heavier fine fabrics 


All are Ivory Soap, and that means each is as fine as 
soap can be, for if we charged you a dollar.a cake we 
could give you no finer soap than Ivory. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE IT FLOATS 








all beauty. 








Even Sally Jollyco’s natural beauty 
needs the protection of pure soap. 
For simple cleanliness is the basis of 


In Sally Jollyco’s own 
gleaming white bath- 
room lies one of the 
chief secrets of her 
charm. 


Look carefully, and 
you will see a dainty 
white cake of Guest 
Ivory in the soap- 
holder. She uses it 
night and morning, to 
keep her skin clean, soft 
and glowing with life. 


Sally entrusts her 
beauty to Ivory with 
perfect confidence in 
its pure, mild, gently 
cleansing lather. 

















Guest IVORY 


may be purchased in this 
carton of 12 cakes. 














‘ Copyright 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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T/lustrattons 
by 
Thomas Fogarty 


scawem|HiE newspapers were 
aga! filled with so many 
wean} wild, conflicting ac- 
: counts of the affair 

p-mtesa) that | am determined 
to set down the full sequence 
of the strange events that took 
place in Factory Hollow. This is 
done for my own satisfaction, 
for I suppose that no other eyes 
except mine will see what I write, 
unless it be those dear eyes that 
hold alike life’s promise and ful- 
fillment for me. 

To begin with, I was no sooner 
@n the westbound train than 
tthe whole affair began to seem 
fo me no better than a fool’s er- 
r and or a colossal practical joke, 
cgi which I was the victim. Long 
before I reached Greenfield I was 
bey with doubts as tothe sanity 
off the man whose wish I was 
otheying, dearly as I had loved 
hii and in spite of the reverence 
in jwhich I had held him. Hav- 
ingy exhausted the resources of 
neVys stand and lunch counter in 
that: dreary station, I was more 
thatl, half inclined to take the 
next ‘rain back to Boston. The 
four ho\yrs’ wait for the one that 
would tiake me on to my desti- 
nation did nothing to put me in 
a happier\frame of mind. 

I think 1 was the reply to the 
question I a\sked of a man on the 
platform as Wf got off at the little 
Way station fp in the hills that 
aroused im me\gufficient fighting 
spirit to Carry é on. 

_ “Factory Hollow? Now what 
in thunder would \anybody want 
to go to Harneckk’s mill for?”’ 
said the rusty old ant of whom 






I asked the way anid the possi- 
bility of procuring a nveyance. 
Then he looked at \me open- 
mouthed, hands on hipte. 


r WAS precisely the jon 
I had been asking m all 
the way along, but I not 


prepared to have anyone put 
it tome. It was the final to 
to my smoldering bad eae 
“That’s my affair,’ I said. 
“Yeah. Well, it’d have tobe— 
must have a durn good reason} 
if you’re goin’ to that place.” 


Then he added, “I ain’t heard \. 


it’s for sale or anything.”’ 


; 
I stalked away from him. There was a store across the 


pon 


he p 
‘a 


dusty road; I knew that I should 
viding and hoped I could prevail u 
me and my goods upon the way. 


crossroads emporium, with a little of 
of the \ey 


er. Only an spectacles and eyed me over the counter. 
om , a customer. “And what can I do for you, sir?’’ he asked. 
n. 


and all its stock in sight and touch 


elderly woman was there, and she, obvi 
She smiled at me in friendly fashio 
went across to meet the train,”’ she vo 
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I STOOD STOCK-STILL, 
UNBELIEVING, AND 
WATCHED THE BEND 
OF THE STREAM. THEN 











does. He'll likely be back in a minute. Oh 


she added. 





uchsafed He mostly — casion for hard feeling,” said he. ‘‘Guess maybe you thought 
’ here he is now,” I was nosey: Maybe you ain’t used to country ways.” 
“And I guess you thought I was in a bad humor,” said a gold piece—gets out. 


I turned, and my friend of the platform saujntered in. I. “I was. I don’t know why I’m going to Harneck’s mill anything to say more’n he has to. I take-it-*bere's somie 


Lhe Flouse Across the Road 


By EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


It is only fair to Mr. Barker to record that he showed the 


Mr. Barker I laughed, and the storekeeper grinned in return. ‘‘ No oc- 























SAW HER—THROUGH 


THE LEAFY TREMU- 
LOUSNESS:, OF THE 


WOODS 


any more than you do, but Iam 
going. That is, I am going to 
the house across the road.” 

He pushed the spectacles up 
on his forehead. ‘‘You don’t 
say! Well, I snum! To the old 
Burnham place? Be you any of 
the Burnham folks?” 

I saw that I might as well 
explain as far as I could. ‘‘ No; 
but I have something to attend 
to for Doctor Burnham. I shall 
be there some time.”’ Mr. Bar- 
ker’s nose wrinkled up like an 
old hound dog’s on a scent. “I 
understand the house has been 
closed for a number of years; I 
suppose I ought to stock up in 
things to eat—or is there some- 
one out there who would give 
me meals?”’ 


R. BARKER cleared his 

throat. ‘‘There ain’t any- 
body out there at-all exceptin’— 
well, nobody at all, so to speak. 
Not what you'd call anybody. 
Better be on the safe side and 
stock up—and I ain’t saying it 
because I’m the _ storekeeper 
either,’”’ he added with an em- 
phasis which obviously covered 
some depth of meaning. 

I stocked up; and I am not 
sure whether it was the amount 
of my purchases or his curiosity 
that prevailed upon Mr. Barker 
to harness an ancient mare to a 
more ancient vehicle and drive 
me toward my destination. On 
the way he was inclined to be 
communicative when he had 
convinced himself that I had but 
little information to impart. 

“Yeah. [reckon the Burnham 
place has been shet since about 
twenty years, more or less. Any- 
ways, that’s what folks around 
here say. I’m a newcomer my- 
self; ain’t been here but eighteen 
years yet. Nobody won't talk 
much about anything connected 
with Factory Hollow. Fact is, 
you couldn’t get "em to go near 
it. I ain't even been there my- 
self.” 

I smiled. ‘‘ Haunted?” Lasked. 

““We-ell, I wouldn't say ’twas, 
and I wouldn’t say ‘twasn’t. 
You can’t believe all you hear.” 

“Sounds promising,” I re- 
marked. 


“T don’t doubt you know your own business. But I miss 
somewhat of its pro- utmost self-possession; not by the quiver of a muscle did he my guess if you don’t find it kinder lonesome out there.”’ 
rietor tosend betray the amusement that he must have felt. Having pro- 
@it the usual small vided the lady with the tin of salmon and the pound of 
@verything for sale, expensive coffee that she had come for, he put on a pair of any. The nearest one is that feller Checkrig, and I doubt if 
you'd take much comfort in him. Nor him in you—and 
there ain’t any offense meant.”’ 

“‘Checkrig? Curious name,” I remarked. 

“ Ain’t half as queer as what he is. Comes to the store to 
do his tradin’ every once a month or so—takes change for 
Don’t get any mail, don’t haye 


‘Oh, if I get lonesome I’ll call on the neighbors,” I said. 
“Yeah. But that was what I was telling you. There ain’t 
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**NO, NO; DON’T COME WITH US. 
TERRIBLE DANGER. 


womenfolks in his family, from the stuff he buys; I ain’t ever 
seen ’em. They don’t mix with the families hereabouts, 
though maybe that’s natural, living as far off as they do.” 

‘But they live in Factory Hollow?” I asked idly. 

He shook his head. ‘I ain’t sure, but I think they live 
farther back in the hills som’eres. No, I wouldn’t count on 
them for company, if I was you.” 

We had driven seven or eight miles, I judged, before we 
turned eastward from the highway into an old wood road. 
I had seen many such roads before in other parts of New 
England, cut through the forests of generations ago, 
neglected for perhaps half a century, crowded upon by the 
quick growth of newer woodland, yet still retaining the 
unmistakable marks of having been worn and beaten by 
heavy teams and sledges. This one differed not at all from 
many others, except as the country itself differed; uphill, 
over one crest and another it led us, down steep inclines 
where still remained sharp thank-you-ma’ams that must 
have been useful enough in the days of lumbering. Through 
crowding banks of fern and higher underbrush, often 
beneath boughs that would have scraped us had not one or 
the other stood and lifted them aside; past shadowy thick- 
ets, past poplars broken by the winter’s weight of ice, and 
chestnuts rearing gaunt, dead branches above the other 
trees, and ghostly white birch and rugged maples—so we 
went on, the long June day already paling. 


§ ib coma. abruptly, as we were nearing the end of a steep 
descent, the old horse stopped, and my guide and I 
turned and grinned at each other... A mighty chestnut, prey 
to blight and its great age, lay across our path, entirely block- 
ing further progress. 

“Well, here we be,” said Mr. Barker. ‘‘What next?” 

I got out and walked ahead. 

A few rods farther down the road made a sharp turn, and 
there, abrug ame upon a house that I knew must 
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IT MEANS DANGER FOR US BOTH IF YOU DO— 
I SWEAR IT, SIR”’ 


the one I was seeking. It faced the road, which branched 
just in front of it to cross an old-time covered bridge over 
the stream. It was of the common New England type of 
that region, cowering close to the ground against the winter’s 
storms, gray and weatherworn, with a large central chimney 
and a long line of sheds and outbuildings connecting it with 
a sagging barn. Beyond, through the dusk, on the farther 
side of the road beside the stream, I made out the looming 
form of the mill itself. I went back to the wagon. 

“T’ll help you fetch down some o’ your things,” said my 
friendly guide when I had explained the situation to him. 
“The rest of ’em ‘Il be safe enough here beside the road till 
morning.” 

Accordingly we unloaded the wagon. Fortunately my 
personal belongings were contained ina kit bag and suitcase, 
easy enough to carry. Mr. Barker lugged along a five-gallon 
can of kerosene in one hand and a miscellaneous collection 
of bundles in the other. I 
found that the key I had 
brought fitted the front door. 2 

“ Better light acandle,”’ Mr. 
Barker said as the 
door swung back. “‘I 
ain’t much set on 
goin’ into places 
without alight. No 


~ 


tellin’ what you Res 
might stumble f { hei 
over.” oa | 

t 


But there was 
nothing to stumble 
over. As we went 
from room to room 
we found the house 
furnished, its chairs 
set stiffly in place, 
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but devastated by moths and dust. The air was heavy with it 
that peculiar odor found in old houses, a mustiness mingied him. 
with the lingering scent of ancient furnishings, perhaps of mon 
ancient living. It was plain to be seen that the place had W 
been a home of comfort in its day; apparently it remained bras 
as the last occupants had left it. m | res 
“Well, sir,” my friend said, dropping his armful of bundles 9 west 
upon the kitchen table, “it bears out what I wastellin’ you, @ Ar 
don’t it? Folks don’t come this way. Anywheres else, hen incli 
antique fellers would ’a’ had this stuff out o’ here long a on tl 
You won't be bothered with tramps nor callers either, stran 
the matter o’ that.” We made another trip to the wagon ite. ¥ 
and then the storekeeper announced that he must be getting what 
out of the woods before it was too dark to find the turnings, Burn 
“You got enough to eat here for a couple o’ weeks or so thou: 
way,” said he as he mounted the wagon seat. “And if do m 
don’t we Pt before then I’ll be out sometime to make a to hu 
visit and find out if the spooks ain’t got ye.” but! 
is 
A minutes more, and I was alone in my new abode, B? 
I opened a can and cut into a loaf of bread; then I -* 
lighted my pipe and sat down in the kitchen to think it over wind 
and ask myself again what it was all about. floor, 
Less than a week before I had stood by the deathbed of lowec 
the best friend I had in the world. I cannot remember der. 
father; my mother, after years of invalidism, died the mon gloon 
before I enlisted in the Marine Corps in that fateful April. | above 
Doctor Burnham had been her physician and showed himself ing tc 
more than a friend during those last weeks. As it happened Di 
too, it was his hands that mended me in the hospital iq@ my ‘S‘'e2! 
France, his strong heart and brain that pulled me out of : stood 
slough of despond into which the war had thrown me. Whe? of stc 
I found myself out of the service and again in Boston it and t 
natural enough that I should call at his office to thank hit” labor. 
for all that he had done; a week later I was installed as three 
member of his household. rool — 
During the months and years that followed, my earli the w 
gratitude and affection for him changed into the reverend On ti 
the admiring love that a merely average younger man fi the r 
for an older one who is also finer; and Doctor Burnham ¥ some 
the finest man I have ever known—and one of the handgeim the ro 
est, with his tall, lean figure and prematurely white haji itself | 
he was still in the early forties. Besides ourselves, the J but o 
hold consisted of two Japanese servants and, during. thi an Of 
the office nurse, Miss Gay. me Wood, 
Our evenings were largely passed in the doctor’s at uy, * had ht 
talking, philosophizing, but with never a personal reeiarente the fa 
on his part to anything concerning his intimate life.J ¥ caen ye abov 
that he was unmarried; the only evidence of any segttifm there 
interest there might have been in his career was gt YEROWe long s 
photograph of a young woman, uncommonly pony use, for 
dressed in the fashion of the early part of the ce a itha of a gi 
signature across the face, ‘‘From your true friefnd, Iris.” It one a 
stood upon the mantel of the study, in a silvey frame; now awry, é 
and again the doctor’s eyes would seek it outy That was all. ati 
wister 
OME six months before the affair of fagtory Hollow pro- 8° the 
motion had taken me to a small Midwestern city. There, again 
on a day now something over a week pas, I received a tele- the fac 
gram from Miss Gay asking me to’retyrm at once, as the 
doctor was ill and wished to see me. When I arrived it was HI 
but a few minutes before the end, P#eumonia, the nurse the 
told me with tears in her eyes. / walls, t 
But I found him with a smile on hip lips and courage in his J the sp 
eyes. “Strange thing—ask—you ” He managed to the lus 
gasp out the words. ‘‘ Nobody — promise ” “Theld & hillside 
his hand, said there was nothing I/ would not do for him. was s 
His eyes sought the photograpjh im its silver frame, which # Strang: 
he had evidently caused to be t into his room. “To Mm | have 
right—a wrong—promise ——j were his last words, fm 2bout 
Four days later ¥ found myself sitting opposite house, 
his executor, Mr. itney, whom I had met sev- im *¢'ted, 
eral times at the! doctor’s table. The estate was Mm CVE" | 
not large but confortable, comprising various con- § S°™e b 
tive investments, the house he history 
lived in, and another in the 9 ce li 
/ western part of the commonwealth J @!ways 
/ im a place called Factory Hollow. i @bout 
{ There were a few minor bequests to J "°c 0 
j friends, to the nurse, to servants; loves t 
and to my sincere surprise I was @ '"& to 
-mamed as residuary legatee. To my fm 2" the 
inheritance there were no condi-™ thems 
=~ tions attached; but the curious § Presen 
paragraph which follows was writ- @ ©0ug 
ten in the will itself: have 
I ask the aforesaid Robert H. Nicolls oe 
to reside for three months, or until he meas | 
n. 







has righted the wrong of which I was 
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the cause, in the Burnham homestead across the road from Harneck’s 
mill. Ido not demand this, but it is the only request I have to make. 

When the lawyer read that paragraph aloud to me he 
asked: ‘‘Do you know what it means?’ 

‘““T have never so much as heard of Harneck’s mill,’’ I 
replied. ‘I have no idea whatever about it. Don’t you 
know?” 

The lawyer rubbed his chin. ‘‘I have been there—on the 
same errand which he wishes you to undertake, I imagine. 
| think, however, that if our friend had wished you to know 
more he would have told you. What do you propose to do 
about it?” 

‘‘T shall go—naturally. I should have done that if Doctor 
Burnham hadasked it of me, in any event. As it is—well, I 
have a sort of feeling that he considered his strange request 
the most important part of what he left me. Most assuredly 
| shall go. I wish there was more that I could do for him.” 

‘Three months.’’ Mr. Whitney looked at me curiously. 
“H’m. It isnot along time, my friend—though it may seem 
so to youth. Of course I shall see you on your return. Mean- 
while, if you want to draw upon the estate : 

“Thank you; I have something from my mother,” I told 
him. ‘‘1 think I’d rather not touch Doctor Burnham’s 
money until I have complied with his request.”’ 

We shook hands upon that. The lawyer gave me a key, a 
brass affair as long as my hand. As promptly as I could 
| resigned my position, packed my two bags and took the 
west bound train. 

And now, in the kitchen of the musty old house, I was less 
inclined to think the affair a fool’s errand than I had been 
on the hot train. I had certainly been sent here for some 
strange purpose; whatever it was I would do my best with 
it. “‘To right a wrong of which I was the cause” —that was 
what my friend had written. I could not imagine Jehn 
Burnham as willingly wronging man or beast; yet even 
though it was but a dying man’s sick imagination, I would 
do my best with it. And on that thought I took up a candle 
to hunt out a bedroom. I may as well confess that I slept 
but lightly that night. 





BY daylight has a way of banishing more shadows than 
are cast by the sun. I arose with the dawn and went to my 
window; I had chosen the larger bedroom on the second 
floor, where in a closet were sheets and other bedding, yel- 
lowed with age, but still fragrant with camphor and laven- 
der. By daylight the view from my window was not a 
gloomy one, for the rosy fingers of the rising sun reached 
above the mountain across the river, and birds were chorus- 
ing to the music of the water. 

Directly facing the house the covered bridge crossed the 
stream; a bit to the left—perhaps a hundred yards or so— 
stood the mill itself, and farther on I could make out a row 
of stone cottages, doubtless once inhabited by mill hands 
and their families, long since departed for richer fields of 
labor. The mill itself, or factory, was a huge structure of 
three full stories and a smaller one under the peak of the 
roof—or so I judged from 
the windows in the end. 
On the side that faced 
the river a belfry rose 
some fifteen feet above 
the roof, and like the mill 
itself was built of stone; 
but on its top there was 
an open framework of 
wood, where once the bell 
had hung that summoned 
the factory workers; and 
above the framework 
there was a weather vane, 
long since rusted beyond 
use, formed like the hands 
of a gigantic clock. Now 
one arm hung down, 
awry,as though a winter’s 
gale of long ago had 
twisted it, mockingly, 
so that it might never 
again point its finger in 
the face of storm. 


HERE was beauty in 

the scene—the gray 
walls, the shadowy bridge, 
the sparkling water and 
the lush growth on the 
hillside beyond; yet there 
was something in it 
strangely ominousaswell. 
I have always felt that 
about a single ruined 
house, or a house de- 
serted, there is pathos, 
even possible romance; 
some breath of intimate 
history of the people who 
once lived in such a place 
always seems to linger 
about it, a ghostly pres- 
ence of dead lives and 
loves that yet seem try- 
ing to pierce the space 
and the silence and make 
themselves felt in the 
present. But—curiously 
enough, -I dare say—I 
have a different feeling 
about a group of houses 
deserted and falling to 
ruin. Nothing less than 
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disaster could have driven half a score of families from their 
homes. So disaster, and its companions, grief and tragedy, 
seemed yet to linger about Factory Hollow; and over it the 
huge shape of Harneck’s mill loomed dark, with staring eyes 
that once were windows and now looked blankly out upon 
the devastated settlement of which it had been heart and 
weeny Involuntarily I shuddered. Why had Doctor Burn- 
am asked me to spend three months in such 

a place as this? 

Harking back to my camping days, I man- 
aged to make a fire in the rusty kitchen stove 
and prepare a cup of coffee; 
that, with some fresh eggs, 
was breakfast enough for a 
prince, and as the inner man PF, 
was comforted, so the outer 
man braced. I was never 
much of a hand at washing 
dishes; the pantry shelves 
were full of china, and I 
thought it would be just as 
well to let the day’s disorder 
accumulate until after = 3S} 
candlelight, when the task of 
clearing away would help to 
shorten the evening. I in- 
tended to explore this house 
before going outside and £ 
straightway set about it. 


N EACH room I threw 
open the windows. By 
the time the sun was over a ig 
the mountain and shining AS aman Beer l 
into the rooms their musti- 
ness began to be pleasantly less. Except for 
the inevitable decay, I found things in order, 
with nothing unusual or mysterious anywhere. 
Even in the woodshed there was a pile of wood neatly laid 
in a corner, and a rusty. ax set in a chopping block where it 
had last been used. The barn was empty; cows and horses 
had evidently been stabled there at one time. But today not 
even a rat scampered across my path. Silence, and utter 
absence of animate life—that was all, except for the intimate 
evidences of the lives that had been spent there. 

After I had brought the rest of my goods from the fallen 
chestnut I scarcely knew what to do next. It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that I was beyond the route of the rural mail 
carrier, even had I remembered to order a daily paper. But 
there were books in the sitting room, and I betook me to the 
shelves. One thing struck me as curious: An entire shelf in 
the center of one bookcase was empty. The volumes that 
remained held but little of interest to me: ancient sermons, 
histories long out of date, ponderous essays—not for me! 

I have never known such a complete sense of loneliness as 
pervaded that house. I was there for a purpose, to right an 
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old wrong. Well, what was the wrong? Obviously the first 
thing to do was to discover that; and as Doctor Burnham's 
heir I felt that I had the right to open the long-closed drawers 
and closets. I set about a thorough search of the house; but 
if there was anything mysterious or secret in it I failed to 
discover it. Only in the old desk in the sitting room was 
there anything even interesting; the lower drawer was 
crammed full of ancient ac- 
count books showing the 
expenditures of a frugal 
family, the upper ones of 
letters. I felt a hesitancy 
about opening the letters, 
yet Idid so. Commonplace, 
all of them. Far back in the 
top one I found a small 
bundle tied together, all in a 
woman’s handwriting, begin- 
ning merely ‘‘Dear John” 
and all signed ‘‘Iris.’””’ Those 
I felt were not for my eyes 
and, remembering the pho- 
tograph in the silver frame, 
I burned them. After my 
noonday dinner I strolled out 
of the house and along the 
road, past the old mill and 
the row of dilapidated cot- 
tages. Not one was now hab- 
itable. A little way beyond 
the last of these was the fire- 
blackened ruin of what must 
have been a mansion in its 
day. Everywhere was si- 
lence, silence that oppressed 
me, silence save for the 
voices of the birds and the 
murmur of the water. 

I do not know why I hesitated about entering the mill. 
Its large door was barred and padlocked, though many win- 
dows on the lower floor were without sash, offering entrance 
to anyone who chose to take it. Through one of these I 
climbed. By that time the loneliness and desertion of the 
Hollow had so got oh my nerves that I think I was ready to 
tog anything. Yet there was nothing alarming about 
the mill, 


fxr of its rooms except one were bare, empty of every- 
thing but cobwebs and dust; only in one room on the 
lower floor there still stood the frames of some looms of a 
type long out of date. Nor was there anything unusual 
about the building, unless it was unusual that on each floor 
there were several rooms instead of the large loftlike spaces 
one would have expected. There seemed to be innumerable 
doors; far too many for the number of rooms, I thought. I 
went through all that I could. 
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SHE SAT THERE, LOOKING OFF INTO THE BOSKY WOODS, HER FACE SHADOWED WITH BROODING. 
SUDDENLY I SAW TEARS 





WELL UP INTO HER EYES 








From the smaller floor under the roof a, « 
rickety stairway or ladder led to the belfry; it + | ' 
did not tempt me. From a window I looked 
down upon the mill dam; crumbling as it was, 
it still held back the water so that it fell in a 
small torrent through a gap in the broken 
masonry about midway. 

It was not until I was coming down from 
the upper floor that I was aware of a subtle 
change in the silence. I stood still and listened. 
There was no sound; yet what had been ab- 
solute emptiness was no longer that. Every- 
one has felt the same thing at one time or 
another—in a room unoccupied save by one- 
self, suddenly another presence or the sem- 
blance of one, unseen, at first unheard, yet 
there. Everyone must have looked over his 
shoulder with that age-old dread of the unseen 
more than once. 

I was standing in a large room on the second 
floor; there was absolutely nothing in it that 
could have moved, nothing that could have 
breathed except myself. Yet there was some- 
thing there,some faint, persistent echo of sound. 

I thought of the dusky passages I had come 
through, the darker stairs. I left the room 
quickly. Again, in the hall, I stood still. Nothing; and 
yet—something. As silently as I could I went down the 
stairs, waited. This time, from the wall at my right hand, 
the sound was unmistakable. 

Tick—tick—tick-tock—tick-tock—tick. 


I AM not superstitious. Every man is afraid now and again, 
but fear is certainly not my normal state. Yet there was a 
tingling sensation along my scalp as I stood theré and put 
my ear against the wall. 

Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick-tock, tick-tock. . .>. 

It was for all the world like a clock, but I knew that no 
clock could be going in that deserted place. I recalled a long- 
forgotten tale of a death tick, a mysterious sound that is said 
to come in the walls of some old houses and foretell the death 
of a member of the family. But that would not do. I gath- 
ered myself together, and a good deal more quickly than I 
had moved before went through the open door at the foot of 
the stairs into the room from which the sound might have 
come. It was absolutely empty, and cobwebs brushed my 
face as I passed through the door. I had no desire to investi- 
gate further. 

On thinking over the affair that evening as I washed my 
dishes I told myself that if I was to remain here for the 
allotted three months I should have to pull myself together 
beyond the power of being made a fool of by my own 
imagination. ‘There was no one in the Hollow who could 
have been playing pranks upon me; walls cannot tick like 
clocks. Thesilence of the place had made me jumpy, and it 
would not do; not do at all. 

I turned in early and slept well. In the morning I deter- 
mined to explore the woods. For the first time I crossed the 
covered bridge. I was somewhat surprised to observe that 
not far beyond its end on the farther side a small footpath 
led up the hill through the woods; then I recalled similar 
trails I had seen in the 
Adirondacks and else- 
where, and realized 
that there must be deer 
and other animals here- 
abouts, which doubt- 
less took that way to 
water. It wasa lovely 
trail, too; it wound up 
the mountain for a 
mile or more; I was 
surprised when it led 
me out into a small 
clearing in which there 
wasa house. A forlorn 
enougli place it was, 
though obviously 
weather-tight; it was 
unpainted, unshut- 
tered, but there were 
flowers in the door- 
yard, and a few fat 
hens scratched near 
the step. 


URMISING that it 

must be the abode 
of the man named 
Checkrig, on the in- 
stant I determined to 
pay him a call on the 
pretext of wishing to 
buy eggs. I crossed the 
clearing and rapped on 
the front door. There 
was no reply to my 
summons, and I re- 
called the country 
fashion of using only 
the back door except 
on state occasions, of 
which there must be 
exceedingly few in such 
a remote spot. 

As I walked along 
the side of the house a 
woman’s face appeared 
for an instant at a win- 
dow,an old face, deeply 
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wrinkled, with neatly parted white hair. I got only that 
much before she moved back out of sight, without having 
made any response to my bow. 

But the side door opened before I touched it, and a man 
with a gun in his hand stood there. I began to speak, but the 
man raised the weapon. 

“You get out o’ here before I fill you full o’ shot,” he said 
in a voice shaking with fury. 


I had faced more dangerous weapons before, but it is need- - 


less to say that I stood still where I was. ‘Put your gun 
down, man,” I said. ‘‘What’s the matter with you? I’m 
not here for any harm. Put your ‘4 
“You get out o’ here. You get out. I'll shoot ye 
I was fighting mad. ‘Allright. Shoot!” I said, and saw 
the gun barrel waver a little. Then I laughed and put my 
hands in my pockets. ‘‘ What’s the price of eggs?”’ I asked. 
The shotgun was lowered, and I got my first look at Check- 
rig. He wasa heavily built lout, long in the waist and arms, 
with grizzled hair and untrimmed beard, and eyebrows that 
met and overhung his eyes like those of a terrier. Now his 
face was distorted with a fury for which I certainly saw no 
cause. ‘‘That’s better,” said I. ‘‘ Now what’s the trouble? 
I’m not here for any harm. I’m staying down in the Hollow 
and thought I’d look up my nearest neighbor. But of course 
if you don’t want callers is 
“You get out o’ here,” he repeated. ‘I know what you’re 
after. You won't get it. You keep off my place, or I'll shoot 
ye on sight, I will. You 5 





” 











E ADDED a choice assortment of curses that made 
me think none the better of him. 
“You're a pleasant person, my friend,’’ I informed him. 
“I'll bid you good day.” 
He muttered a curse in reply as he went in and banged 


the door behind him. 





AT LAST HE SEEMED TO FIND WHAT HE WANTED—A MERE BUNDLE OF PAPERS, AS BAR AS I COULD 
MAKE OUT—AND IN ANOTHER MOMENT HE WAS ON HIS FEET AND COMING TOWARD ME 
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I have seldom been more angry than I was 
as I retraced my steps down the mountain. It 
had been an unwarranted rebuff; I was not 
used to being treated like a prowling dog, 
Never again, I told myself, would I set foot in 
that. clearing; never again would I willingly 
encounter the brutish Checkrig. So much for 
man’s prescience! 

By the time I had crossed the bridge again 
my anger had lessened somewhat, and the cool 
voice of the stream gave me an inspiration. | 
walked along the bank until I came upon what 
I knew all such rivulets afford here and there 
along their way. As I threw off my clothes | 
could. imagine small boys of past generations 
cherishing this swimming hole. Deep oni the 
farther side, it was so shallow on the side near- 
est the mill that a child could have waded it. 
Alders, birches and fern grew close to it, and 
many small green things whose names I did 
not know; here and there low-bending branches 
and leaning trunks made excellent diving places, 
By the time I clambered out I was myself again. 

That afternoon I searched through the old 
house once more for some trace of the reason 
for my being there, but found nothing; and 
when I awoke the next morning the memory of the swimming 
hole called me out even before I had lighted my fire. I had 
taken off my coat at the edge of the pool when there came 
one of the greatest surprises, one of the greatest moments, of 
all my twenty-eight years. 

From out of the woods, beyond the bend in the river, 
there came a voice, singing. A woman’s voice, young, un- 
tutored, but sweet as the voices of the birds. 


KNOW my mouth opened. I know I stood stock-still. For 

the rest I simply listened, unbelieving, and watched the 
bend of the stream. She was coming. The voice sounded 
clearer, sweeter. Then I saw her—through the leafy tremu- 
lousness of the woods I thought the light that was not yet sun- 
shine sought her out—along the shallower side of the stream; 
I thought the water eddied about her bare feet as though 
reluctant to pass on its way and leave them. Not tall, not 
short, a slender wisp of a girl she was, clad in a straight gar- 
ment of white that was loosely belted and fell far enough 
below her knees to have become wet in the stream. Her hair 
glistened; it was braided upon her head like a crown of gold. 
And the most amazing part of it all was that she came 
straight on toward me, smiling, looking at me as though I 
were a part of the woods, without a start, without the least 
sign of knowing me for a stranger and a man, singing, sway- 
ing a little as she came—singing as a child sings, without 
tune, with strange intervals that yet made melody. I could 
even hear the words of her song as she came closer: 


“ How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandal shoon.” 


Her hands were full of leaves and blossoms, but she bent 
toward the bank to pluck some others. Then again she came 
toward me. Again she 

was singing: 


“At his head a grass- 
green turf, 
At his heels a stone.” 


I must have madea 
ridiculous figure as | 
stood there staring, 
gaping like a country- 
man at the fair. 


HE stood at my feet, 

looking up at me 
from the water. 
‘“**There’s rosemary,” 
she said. ‘‘‘That’s for 
remembrance.’ It’s a 
pretty name, too, isn’t 
it? Rosemary! Doesit 
make you think of my 
name? And here are 
columbines, real ones. 
The rosemary is just 
make-believe. But you 
won't know that; you 
won't care, will you, 
true love? It’s for re- 
membrance. Will you 
remember, true love? 
And—‘there’s rue for 
you; and here’s some 
for me. . There's 
a daisy; I would give 
you some violets, but 
they withered all when 
my father died.’ That 
is not true either, you 
know; because they 
bloom again every 
spring. Here—take 
them, true love.”’ 

I put out my hand 
and took them. Her 
eyes met mine. Her 
lips parted. Slowly the 
roselike color left her 
face. I was breathless. 
It was the strangest, 
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loveliest thing I had 
ever seen; a dream 
half sensed come 
true — Ophelia, the 
sweet, young, mad 
Ophelia. For a full 
minute we must 
havestood so, I look- 
ing down, she with 
her face turned up 
to me and the water 
lapping her ankles. 
Then she put out a 
slender hand and 
touched me, drew 
the hand back and 
pressed it against 
her cheek, her re- 
maining flowers 
floating off on the 
stream. 

“Oh—oh—you— 
I thought you 
were ——"’ 

“| beg your par- 
don,” I said; and 
no man could have 
said anything stu- 
pider. 

The girl drew a 
gasping breath. 
“What are you?” 
she asked. ‘‘I 
thought — oh — are 
you eae 


= put her hand 
out as though to 
touch me, then drew 
astep away. “Are 
you—another— 
man, a—a real 
man?’’ she asked. 

“Tam certainly a 
man,” I said, trying 
to smile, knowing I 
achieved nothing 
better than a gri- 
mace. “I am But she gave a startled cry, turned 
toward the stream, threw herself down upon the water as 
though well used to its support, and with long, swift strokes 
swam across the pool, then drew herself out by an overhang- 
ing trunk, darted into the woods, was gone. 

It had not been real. It could not have happened. Noth- 
ing so lovely and so mad could walk the earth. 

So spoke the reasoning part of my mind. I looked at the 
flowers she had given me, remembered the sound of her voice 
coming along the stream, remembered the bright crown of 
hair and the uplifted eyes. 

It was real. It had happened. Ophelia, here at Harneck’s 
mill, here in Factory Hollow, where not even tramps 
came. ina 
I had enough to think about that morning. I went about 
spellbound, in a maze of wonder. What was this thing I had 
come upon? Shakspere’s loveliest vision come to life in the 
everyday New England countryside? The tenderest, sad- 
dest, most exquisite creature ever born of the genius of 
imagination, the sweet epitome of wronged girlhood that had 
set men’s heartstrings tingling and yearning for over three 
centuries made real in this deserted place? It could not 
be—and it was. Oh, I needed the wilting columbines she 
had put in my hand to make me believe that I had not been 
dreaming, even as poor Peter Ibbetsen needed his Mimsey’s 
flowers sent to him in prison, to convince him that he had 
been dreaming true. 


” 





GIRL—such a girl—wandering along the stream that ran 
by the mill! It was impossible to suppose her the 
daughter of the man I had seen the day before, the boorish 
creature named Checkrig. Checkrig—and Ophelia? What, 
then, was she? How did she come there? She was not real; 
and yet—oh, yes, she had been real enough, so real that to her 
eyes even I had seemed unreal at first, as she had seemed to 
me. Of such realities as dreams are made of, to be sure; but 
she was of such reality as mothers of men are made of too. 
For the first time I welcomed the-three months that I must 
stay in that place; for I was going to see that girl again. 
To say that restlessness possessed me for the remainder of 
that day would be putting it mildly. Every man has in his 
subconsciousness a dream woman, compounded of all his 
boyish imaginings, of all the lovely heroines he has read 
about; a part of the mother arms that once held him, the 
mother breast on which he rested; and beyond all these, 
above them, yet an intrinsic part of them, of Madonna faces, 
of looks passed between lovers, and yearnings that are deep 
in his soul, sacred, reverenced, purposeful. The varying 
loves of youth are but an unconscious searching for this inti- 
mate ideal, a trying out of man’s self as well as of the women 
that come and go; and not to every man does the ideal be- 
come the real. But to me. Oh, yes, I was going to 
see that girl again. 
| wandered through the rooms of the old house, through 
the sheds and the barn; I tramped along the road, into the 
woods, haunted the pool. The birds sang, but no girl’s voice 
came. The stream rippled, lay still in its deeper part where 
her young body had pressed its waters. But the young 
Ophelia, my mad, impossible, real Ophélia, was not there. 
At last the sun dropped below the hill at the back of the 
house; at last the stars came out; but I could not sleep. I 
Sat at the window of my bedroom. Rosemary—‘“‘It’s for 
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‘‘yOU GET OUT 0’ HERE BEFORE I FILL YOU FULL O’ SHOT,’’ HE SAID IN A YOICE SHAKING WITH FURY. 
YOU WON’T GET IT”’ 


““I KNOW WHAT YOU’RE AFTER. 


remembrance! You will remember, won’t you, true love?” 
Remember! I looked at the stars. Remember? I looked at 
the stream where it fell over the dam. 

Was there something moving along the road by the mill? 
Was it—could it be—that my dreams, my longing had 
brought her to life again? Was she there? 

In a moment I was out of the house. The road was de- 
serted. My dreams mocked me. There was only the starlit 
night. The road lay bare. The gaunt shape of the mill— 
could it be that she had gone into the mill? 


FOUND my broken window and went in. It was not easy 

to grope my way toward the stairs, not easy to feel my way 
through one room and another. At last, on a farther wall, I 
found a dim rectangle of window. Night wind on my face; 
sleeping woods; the dark mountain under the stars; and the 
bare rooms at my back. That was all. Ophelia’s madness 
had touched me. I stood there a while collecting myself, 
then turned away. 

It was not so easy to find my way back to the stairs. I 
opened a door; cobwebs brushed my face. Another; a bat 
flew by, and involuntarily I drew back, pressed against a 
wall. Then I stood as though frozen with some unnatural 
fear; for from that wall came the sound! 

Tick, tick, tick, tick, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick, tick. . . . 

How could a clock be there? What else but a clock could 
make that steady tapping, unless it were I had to force 
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myself to get away 
from that wall; I 
had to force myself 
to move. I do not 
know whether I 
went through the 
same door or 
another, for the 
blackness was im- 
penetrable. I had 
to force my groping 
hand to guide me 
along the wall until 
it found another 
opening; then I 
went through an- 
other door, and an- 
other. At last I 
found a sashless 
window and 
dropped down to 
the road outside. 
Sleep? Not for 
me that night! I 
sat by the window 
until dawn came; 
then I went to the 
pool. I waited, not 
daring to go in for 
my swim, hoping 
against reason and 
probability that she 
would come again. 
At last I went for 
my morning. coffee. 


HE second day 

after that I 
tramped the ten 
miles or more back 
to the store, where 
I ordered a daily 
paper to be left for 
me among the 
bushes at the point 
where the woods 
road left the high- 
way; I needed that 
touch with the world of reality as well as the daily walk. 
“It'll give the rural-delivery man something to guess about 
too,’’ said my friend Barker with a chuckle. 

I accepted his offer to drive me back to the woods road. 

‘Say, you begin to look kinder peak-ed,” said he. “‘ Effects 
of your own cookin’ or anything queer out there? Folks do 
say as how the place is But I ain’t much of a believer 
in em myself.”’ I said nothing about the sounds in the mill, 
nor about the girl, but I related my adventure with Check- 
rig, which both amused and disgusted Mr. Barker. 

‘“‘Whyn’t you take along a gun yourself?” he suggested. 
“T got one I'll lend ye, it not bein’ deer season. Serve him 
right to get a load o’ shot into him.” 

But I declared that my intentions were entirely peaceable, 
and that I should not encounter Checkrig again. “Like as 
not,” the storekeeper agreed. ‘‘He keeps to himself.” 

The walk and the companionship of another man did me 
good. I did not hesitate to take my swim the next morning, 
and after breakfast set off to explore the woods in another 
direction, The girl had become more unreal than ever; I was 
all but ready to admit that the whole adventure had been a 
vision, and yet—and yet I knew. The sun was high 
by the time I had wandered a mile or so. In the thickets 
birds flitted and chipmunks scampered as I passed. I came 
to a spring that bubbled out of the side of a hill, a mossy 
place with tiny footpaths approaching it, and knelt down to 
drink. I suppose it was my nearness to the ground that made 
me catch the sound, a murmur, perhaps a laugh. : 











AUTIOUSLY I stood up, more cautiously moved on. 

After a few rods the undergrowth grew less; I came upon 
a grove of ancient pines, brown carpeted with many years’ 
depth of pine needles. Through the aisles of the trunks I| 
could see a place more open, a patch of rocky hill crest; and 
there at the edge of the little clearing a giant sugar maple, 
gnarled and bent against the northern winds. 

“*Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in a holiday 
humour and like enough to consent. What would you say to 
me now, an I were your very, very Rosalind?’”’ 

Those were the words I heard. I knew them well. I had 
once even played the part of the melancholy Jaques in a 
highly amateur Forest of Arden. But this was no mimic 
stage, this world of summer greenery and quiet. Rosalind 
today; at the pool, Ophelia. What, what? From one dark 
trunk to another I stole until I was almost at the clearing. 

“Say it, say.it,”’ the voice went on. ‘‘Oh, please, Orlando, 
say it! You won’t? Oh,dear! Then I'll have to say it for you. 
‘I would kiss you before I spoke!’ Now kiss me; don’t 
scratch! Kiss me!” 

The bubble of a girl’s laugh; and then: ‘You are nota 
very good Orlando, are you, preciousest? Well, sit there and 
look wise, and I'll say the rest for you.” 

Now I saw her—hair like caught and braided sunbeams, a 
garment of green as elemental in its straight simplicity as 
Ophelia’s white one, feet bare. 


“Why should this a desert be? 
For it is unpeopled? No; 
Tongues I'll hang in every tree 





“Oh, pussy! You naughty pussy!” 
(Continued on Page 126) 









haunted me; and the 
, Painted Desert, with its 
a9%| alluring beauty and mys- 
tery, is the only one which 
I have visited that per- 
fectly satisfied my strange longing. 
That is why, despite the call of new and 
unknown places, I go back so often to Arizona. I have 
always been exceedingly fortunate in my guides and 
companions on these trips, having at different times 
crossed this desert with Buffalo Jones, the last of the 
old plainsmen; Jim Emmett, a Mormon giant born and 
bred on the desert; and the Navajos, true desert wan- 
derers. And for ten years I have ridden out of Flagstaff 
with my old guide and friend, Al Doyle. In April of 
1922 I had to go on my trip without him, for during 
the previous winter he took the last long trail into the 
Great Wilderness. 

Doyle was essentially a pioneer. He crossed the 
plains in the early days and knew the frontier life. All 
the old frontier characters were acquaintances of his. 
He had fought Indians, punched cattle, hunted buffalo, 
prospected for gold, and knew the West when it was 
wild. He saw the building of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which took years, and was the bloodiest and most 
violent period of the early days on the frontier. To 
Doyle I owe more of the Western atmosphere of my 
books than to anyone. He was atreasure mine of memo- 
ries and he could talk. Many an hour round the camp 
fire he made pleasant and profitable for me. Despite his 
long and rough career he was a gentle and kindly man, 
the most intelligent pioneer I ever met and of an upright 
and splendid character. Only the wonderful frontier 
days could have developed such men as Al Doyle. 





The Pull of the Outdoors 


T WAS well for me that Doyle had taken his son Lee 

with us in the last few years, for in the son I have 
found much that was so splendid in the father. Lee 
now has charge of my ranch, horses, dogs—the whole 
Z. G. outfit. 

We arrived in Flagstaff on March thirty-first, a cold, 
windy day. At seven thousand feet winter had not 
surrendered to spring. How white the snow shone on 
the mountains! 

My brother, R. C., met me in Flagstaff, determined 
to take the long ride across the desert into Utah de- 
spite acrippled shoulder. He had sustained a fall and 
had just escaped serious injury. His shoulder was in a 
brace and gave him considerable pain. It worried me. 
A hard horseback trip necessitates the best of physical 
condition. Much as I| hated to have R. C. miss this 
wonderful ride I advised against his taking it. 

“Well, I’m going,’”’ he retorted. ‘‘You’re always 
preaching that hard work in the open remakes a man, 
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Down Into the Desert 


By ZANE GREY 
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aren’t you? Effort, pain, endurance, the 
great body and character builders, huh? 
Here’s a chance to prove your dope!” 

My friend arid trail comrade for years, 
Dr. J. A. Wiborn, famous among sports- 
men as Lone Angler, from his habit of 
deep-sea fishing alone, had spent February and March 
at Long Key with us, and he was both keen and dubious 
about R. C.’s taking the trip. We both wanted R. C., 
but were afraid it might be too much for him. But he 
was obdurate. 

We went out to see the horses. The day was rather 
raw and cloudy, with gusts of cold wind. The peaks 
were hidden, but all the slopes, were white with snow 
and black-streaked by the stretches of pine. 

It was good to see my great horse, White Stockings, 
again. He was all shaggy with his winter coat, fat and 
lazy. But he had fire in his eye. I got in the saddle for 
a moment. He acted all right. The other horses also 
looked fine. Cricket has been with me ten trips, Nig 
five, Sarchedon four, and Mary Mullen two. They were 
spirited and not aching for the long road. The ranch 
lay just outside of Flagstaff and afforded a splendid 
view of the pines and slopes and the magnificent 
peaks, half obscured by clouds. Always my gaze 
seemed impelled upward. That is the secret of the 
uplifting influence of mountains. The snow was melt- 
ing, for a torrent of muddy water was running down the 
stream bed through the ranch. 


Into the (inder Zone 


N THE afternoon we went out to Sunset Peak, an 

hour’s motor ride from Flagstaff. The road led 
through the pine forest, a wonderfully fragrant and 
refreshing place to come back to from the cities and 
railroads. The grass was dead, bleached white. The 
green of the pines, however, gave relief to the eyes. | 
did not see a single squirrel or wild creature, except a 
hawk. ; 

After perhaps ten miles of forest we crossed an open 
valley, wonderful ranch country, and entered the cin- 
der zone. This was uphill and through a forest similar 
to the one we had traversed, except that it grew out of 
black and red cinders. When we got on top of the ridge 
a magnificent and strange and desolate spectacle pre- 
sented itself. 

We faced a wide valley that would have been a Slough 
of Despond except for the pine trees. A slope of black 
cinders led down to a stream of black lava, very high 
and over a mile in width, a crusted, ragged, scarred 
mass almost impossible to cross. How easy to see that 
once it had been a molten river of lava, and was now a 
spiked and jagged mass, like bronze. Beyond rose the 
foothills of black cinders, smooth and steep, with slopes 
all waved and ridged, like sand dunes carved by the 
wind. Aline of pines crested the first hill, and under this 
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ereen stretch was a long bank of 
snow, contrasting markedly with 
the ebony cinder. Arange of these 
foothills rose off toward the south, 
crowing higher and smoother, most 
weird and sinister monuments to 
the havoc of volcanic action in the 
ages past. 

“Behind and above this range 
towered Sunset Peak, dominating 
all this blasted region. It, too, was 
a mound of cinders, differing only 
in its lofty height and in the red 
sunset hue of the cinders that 
crowned it. Black shiny slopes 
and red gleaming dome! This peak 
can be seen for many miles in all 
directions and, whatever the 
weather, it is always Sunset Peak. 
It will be so forever—during the 
life of mankind. On one steep slope 
stood a huge pine, all alone, stand- 
ing erect out of the cinders. This 
tree must be four or five hundred 
yearsold. Whatastrange location ! 
And how marvelous that it had 
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grown to maturity there! 

There seemed much to gaze at 
and ponder over in this devastated 
region of cinders. It covered an immense area. To the 
north lay Whispering Mountain, a peak that is a sound- 
ing board, so that it returns in echo the slightest sound. 
Beyond rose the green dome of Mount Kearney, and 
behind the black zone of dead fire towered the grand 
white peaks. The sun shone now and then, enhancing 
the scene. There was a warmth of early spring in the 
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air. But the wind was cold and 
hinted of the snowy heights. 

For many years this mountain 
world has been an elevating sight 
forme. More than ten years ago 
I rode out under their shadows 
with old Buffalo Jones and the 
Mormons, on my first wild trip. I 
did not dream then that it was 
turning my face to. fame and for- 
tune. It would be strange and 
inspiring to go down into the 
desert again, and visit those places 
I loved so well and felt so poign- 
antly, and about which I have 
written my novels. 

Next morning we left Flagstaff 
and rode eighteen miles through a 
forest of magnificent pines circling 
the base of the San FranciscoPeaks. 
The trail crossed numerous parks, 
and one of these, Bonita Park, was 
a perfect oval, where the tall white 
grass rippled under the wind, giv- 
ing the effect of waves on a lake. 
Soon afterward we entered the 


























EXT month the JOURNAL will be- 

gin publication of a new serial by 

Zane Grey —The Thundering Herd. A 
story of the Southwest in the mid-seventies; 
of the last great herds of buffalo; of ruth- 
less hunters and Indian wars. A story of 
adventure and the romance of Tom Doan 
and Milly Fayre, told with the thrill thet 
Mr. Grey knows so well. The Thundering 
Herd, starting in the February JOURNAL, 
will be completed in four long installments. 











zone of lava and cinders. There 

were mountains of cinders, round 

and smooth and of a reddish blue 
tinge. A huge stream of rusty black lava filled the valleys 
between these domes of cinders, and out of the iron soil 
had sprung pine trees. But they had not attained the 
size of those back of the slopes. The traveling over the 
loose cinders was hard on the horses. 

We got out of the pines into the cedars and began to 
go down. I missed the dry smell of pine, but the cedar 
was of sweeter fragrance. The trail here was on hard 
ground and we rode along rapidly. I renewed acquaint- 
ance with landmarks, and there was ever present the 
knowledge that we would soon come out on the brow of 
the slope we were descending and behold the expanse of 
desert. Quite suddenly, it seemed, I faced the gradual 
descent of red, bare, ridgy ground, leading down to a 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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“I DECIDED— 
UTTERLY,’’ 
SHE WHIS- 
PERED VERY 
BROKENLY. 
‘*I WOULD 
NOT DARE 
WED YOU. I 
DARE NOT, 
COULD NOT, 

FACE IT’ 


Lhe Admiral’ Shore Days 


By G. APPLEBY TERRILL 





Sae ii has Y TRAVELING carriage was high slung and 
im | §}| light in the wheel, and deftly though Fred, 
my old postilion, drove me—and for a man 
who had been on shipboard till past middle 
life he was wonderfully deft in the saddle 
we were apt to make rather a swing of it 
when taking a sharp corner. As we swung 
thus at a crossroad, the letter and the news- 
= which bed been lying on my knees slipped to the floor. 

or a while I let them stay there, looking down presently at 
the newspaper. I had read it throughout; but in my idle- 
ness and with some notion of testing how fully my vision 
could master small print at a distance of four feet I read cer- 
tain of its items again—the increase of the price of flour, the 
stealing of a jeweled fan at a playhouse, and lastly the piece 
of intelligence concerning myself which was set close be- 
neath the date of the newspaper, November 7, 1798: 


It is stated on authority that the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Axbridge, the new Rear-Admiral of the Blue, will not hoist his flag 
until well into the coming year. His lordship’s health, following 
grave wounds sustained in the late glorious action of Aboukir Bay, 
is such that he is ordered to take complete rest on shore for six 





IHustrattions 6 ry Pruett Carter 


months at the least. His lordship’s age being not much above 
forty —he was born in December, 1755, and succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1780—there happily is every reason to expect that he will be 
entirely recovered when the six months are passed. His lordship 
leaves Town this week for Bagenal, his seat in Sussex. 


In the last thirty years I had not spent above three months 
ashore at one time; and having long since lost interest in 
shore life, I should have protested very heartily against my 
sentence of six months of it, had it not been for the letter 
lying beside the newspaper. That letter, reaching me a few 
days ere this, had made me feel almost glad of half a year 
at home. 

I stooped and gathered up letter and newspaper, and then 
I leaned back in my seat. The effort I had made in stooping 
had done me no good. I closed my eyes during a minute, 


for the sight of Fred, beyond the for’ard window, sinking and 
rising to the motion of the near horse had affected me with 
giddiness. I drew a long breath or two, feeling that but for 
my stiff, newly made, tight-buttoned uniform coat—which 
replaced the sea-whitened rag I had landed in—I should be 
near to subsiding in a huddle. Then, careful to turn my face 
from Fred towards a side window, I opened my eyes. I saw 
that we had raised the South Downs on our beam; and the 
aspect of that hill range, massive and steady in the pale sun- 
shine, began at once to dispel my qualm. 

I looked at my watch—half after one, Three o’clock 
should see me at Bagenal. I folded my lips a trifle rigidly as 
I thought of the oppressive loneliness of my house when last I 
was there, two years back, with Joyce and Cecilia away at 
their school: and of the loneliness as great, three years before 
that, when those little daughters of mine were at home, but 
too young to solace me. 

By now, however, Joyce was thirteen, Cecil eleven, and— 
I glanced to where I had laid the letter, conscious of my lips 
curving into a smile—from what their schoolmistress wrote, 
they would give me other matters than loneliness to think 
on. I had perused this letter, in which their mistress s0 
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readily consented to send them forthwith to Bagenal for my 
companionship, perhaps half a score of times—perused it 
partly amused, partly troubled; perused it not an hour by- 
sone. Yet now—not simply because I lacked occupation, 
but rather because I was still undecided as to how much 

= reason for being uneasy the letter gave me—I picked it up 
and spread open its pages again, scanning with increased 
smile the list of my daughters’ misdeeds, but dwelling very 
thoughtfully, as hitherto, upon a subsequent paragraph. It 
was that paragraph which troubled me. The schoolmistress 
had penned it thus: 


I am reluctant to distress your lordship further, but I feel that 
I must not keep from your lordship that Circumstance which under- 
lies these turbulent misbehaviours and occasions me the greatest Grief 
and Bewilderment—namely, that although the dear children (and 
despite everything they are dear to me) have been in my care since 
their tend’rest years, yet my influence over them, instead of ever 
increasing with the passage of time, has of late Diminished Rap- 
idly !—as has the influence of all who instruct and seek to control 
them. An unaccountable spirit of wilfulness has grown in the sisters; 
a spirit which, especially in the Lady Joyce, turns frequently into a 
very Flame of Rebellion, before which I stand dumfounded and 
well-nigh powerless. I earnestly beg that your lordship will examine 
this spirit for yourself and consider whether it might be better 
quenched by placing the Ladies Lamont at an Academy where 
disciplinary measures are sterner than at my own. Should your 
lordship favour this course, I shall learn of it with further grief, and 
vet with approval, since the Ladies Lamont are become a responsi- 
lity that bears heavily upon me. 


So, to all intents, my daughters were broke, dismissed 
heir ship. Save for regret that they had sorrowed an excel- 
ent and kindly governess, I was not overperturbed by that. 
No, the actual thing that troubled me was that, unknow- 
ngly, the schoolmistress had hit a certain nearly forgotten 
ail very full on the head. The paragraph, the instant I saw 
t, had set me thinking of poor Janey’s words—Janey, my 
wife, who died in June, ’88. She was paying off fast when 
he spoke them, and entreating me to wed again, in faint, 
evered words. Poor, poor Janey! 

“Someone to guard our little girls, Ben,’’ she had said; 
‘someone to guard them from themselves when they are 
Ider. Remember, we’re such wild blood, Ben, you and I. 
Remember, we were both going to shipwreck when we saw 
ach other, and loved and saved each other. You were 
oing to leave the Navy and pistol Commodore Hughes, 
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then horseracing and cards for the rest of your days. And 
I was going to run off with a married playactor; and I'd 
fired a hayrick the year before, swearing in fury, not caring 
if | was hanged. Such wild blood for our little girls to have— 
and you away from them, at sea! Ben, marry a wife who 
will watch them, hold them tight gripped, hold them till 
they love men who—will save them as you saved me. . 

She must watch, watch—hold. Wed her! If not, we’ve— 
we've doomed our children, Ben. I know it.” 

I had soothed Janey, even making her smile a moment by 
saying that such a wife as she spoke of might keep a cruel 
hard grip on Ben himself; and—no need to tell—I had 
vowed our little girls should come to no harm. I did not 
share Janey’s forebodings and certainly had never a thought 
of putting another woman in her dear place; and, having 
chosen my daughters’ school with much care and having had 
no ill report of them until this letter, I had experienced no 
whit of anxiety touching the future. 

But the case was different now. 

I leaned back in my seat again, setting my hand to my 
chin and gazing at the houses of Lewes town, which we were 
approaching. ‘‘Flame of Rebellion,’’ quoth the schoolmis- 
tress. ‘‘I’d fired a hayrick, swearing in fury,’’ had said poor 
Janey of herself when sixteen. Our Joyce was thirteen. 
Thirteen—that was my age when I cracked a gamekeeper’s 
head and my father banished me to sea in the Nereus frigate. 

I pressed my chin into my palm. Yes, it was as well I was 
to have them under my eye for six months—my little girls, 
with whom I had not spent a week all told in the last five 
years. U 


T WAS in my library at Bagenal. I put my pipe on a 

corner of my escritoire, hitched my old brown coat—the 
only shore coat I possessed—straighter, and, with elbows on 
my papers and hands locked under my chin, surveyed the 
two faces on the other side of the escritoire—slender faces, a 
little flushed, dark-blue eyed and amid dark curls, one face 
a head above the other. I looked Joyce in the eyes and Cecil 
in the eyes and, though each looked down after an instant, 
I knew, with something near to dismay, that this was a 
graceful courtesy to me, not because my look overpowered 
theirs. 

‘I sighed, not letting them hear, and pondered before 
speaking. ‘‘When I came home, not a month back,”’ I said, 


II 


“‘my daughters had their arms round me before I was well 
out of the carriage. They kissed me, tears in their eyes, say- 
ing’’—I shrugged my shoulders—‘‘‘Oh, my lord, how proud 
we are of you!’”’ 

Both pairs of lips in front of me moved. “We are—very 
proud of you, my lord,” they whispered. 

“Father,’’ I corrected. 

“Father.” 

“T was ill that day. I almost fell. My daughters’ arms 
strained round me, held me up, and their faces were full of 
pity for me, of longing to comfort me. And I found that 
their arms comforted me as nothing in this great world 
could have. And I felt I wanted to leave the sea service 
and live at home with my daughters.” 

The lips did not move, the dark eyelashes were without 
a tremor—for one second, two, three. 

Then Joyce was looking at me. ‘‘We wish you to live 
with us—very, very much, my lord.”’ 

Father,” I said gently. 

“Father.” 

“You wish it, child?” I said, with a show of incredulity. 
“But what have you done since that day? One piece of 
great naughtiness after another—you or Cecil, or the two 
of you together—so that I shall ‘be forced to send you both 
away fron: me to school this week.” 

I saw Joyce’s eyes quiver and Cecil’s head move with a 
start at that. 

“Yes, you must go,”’ I said; ‘‘for here, unless you are in 
my view, I cannot tell day or night what rascal mischief you 
are doing. I will not spend my time spying after you. So 
you must go and leave me here lonely, very lonely, Joyce— 
Cecil.” 

I pressed my lips together; and then the thought of 
Bagenal without them—for I meant them to go—goaded 
me. 

“Oh, miss,’’ I said, looking into Joyce’s eyes, ‘‘and you, 
miss’’—Cecil looked at me—‘‘I wish I'd the heart to put 
you to a school where they’d flog you by day and lock you 
to your beds by night.” 

And then I regretted I had spoken thus, not so much be- 
cause of the strong, sullen light of anger which had come into 
Joyce’s eyes, as because, blended with the anger, were plain 
forbearance and forgiveness towards me, that touched my 
heart sharply. 








I COULD SEE MY JOYCE SAILING DEADLY: CLOSE TO THE GALLOWS ONE OF THESE FINE MORNINGS 
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But, in.case she had seen my regret, seen that I was near 
to lowering my flag to her on this subject, I sternly repeated 
the shot: ‘‘ Yes, miss, governesses who'd give you whip and 
chain.”’ She whispered to herself, with far deeper light in her 
eyes. ‘What?’’ I asked. 

“IT would—kill anyone, except your lordship, that whipped 
and chained me or Cecil.”’ 

I hesitated. Then, since it was I who had led the child 
into this fierce water, I thought it right to steer her quietly 
out. “I know you would never do that, sweetheart,’ I said, 
ignoring that her lips whispered she would; ‘‘and you knew 
your father would never put you to such a school—eh, 
Cecil? Eh, Joyce?’’ I paused for affirmation of this. 

Joyce, staring down at the carpet, nodded. Cecil said 
under her breath: ‘‘ Yes, my lord,” and swallowed; her eyes 
stole round the room, to the bookshelf, to the fire, to one 
of my Navy hats which, perpetually damp from salt, was 
airing on a chair before the fire. She swallowed again, 
and looked at me, with a swim of tears in her eyes. “ Will 
you—send us—to Mistress Dennis?” she asked. 

‘““No, I shall find you a new school.”’ I did not add 
what was in my mind—a sterner one. 

‘“*For—Christmastide? We have never had Christmas- 
tide—or holidays, save once, with you at sea. Wealways 
live at schoo ——-”’ She suddenly turned her face from 
me and gave a little groan and pressed her fingers over 
her eyes. And then she sobbed, her dark head jerking 
lower and lower. What father could have stood that? 


CAME out of my chair, knocking my pipe from the 

escritoire, and lifted her off her feet, right up in my 
arms, hearing Joyce’s affrighted: ‘‘Oh, my lord, you will 
break your wounds.” I kissed the backs of Cecil’s poor 
little fingers, kissed the brow above them; then settled 
in my chair, with her arms clinging round me-and her 
sobs against my breast. I eyed Joyce, who had picked up 
the pieces of my snapped pipe and stood holding them. 

I was not much in mood now to go into the matters 
which had caused me to send for the two this morning; 
but I felt I could not avoid the business, and so I began. 
First I took the night affair—Joyce and Cecil out of the 
house, by way of the kitchen window, and far away in 
the park in the darkness and bitter cold of three o’clock. 

It was Joyce who answered me chiefly, with her head 
bowed to my reproaches and her fingers playing absently 
with the white clay fragments of pipe—though now and 
again Cecil murmured under my chin. It appeared that 
it was not the sound of pistol shots, as it had been on a 
former night, when they followed a smuggler chase for 
three miles, that had brought them from their beds this 
time. No—simply the dogs were snarling; which meant 
that foxes, or possibly housebreakers, were about. They 
had loosed the two big stable dogs and endeavored to fol- 
low them across the park as they chased something. In 
loosing the dogs they had wakened Fred, who slept over 
the stable. Fred, trying to see them, had nearly over- 
balanced from his'window, dropping his pistol into the 
water cask. A malicious smile touched Joyce’s lips as she 
8 me that, for Fred it was who had informed against 
them. 

For twenty minutes Joyce and I beat hither and thither 
in words, tacking and wearing, tacking and wearing, upon 
this mad night affair. She came to tears; Cecil’s started 
afresh; but from neither did I win anything more than 
I usually won. They were deeply sorry they had pained 
me, but—for they would never lie to me—they were not 
sorry they had gone out. They had loved the adventure. 
They would try—a word which I had learnt was value- 
less—not to do such a thing again; but no! They would 
not promise; no! For if they broke a promise it would 
be terrible. 

I strove, as often before, to gain a promise. I bribed. 
Let them promise to do no more mischief and I would 
not send them to'school. But, though scarcely able to 
whisper because of the sobs which this temptation brought 
them to, they refused—first Joyce, then Cecil, leaving me 
with my bows stopped by a stone wall, as it were, and 
with a feeling that the refusal was plain proof of how the 
promise would have held them, with a feeling, too, that my 
daughters were not wholly unadmirable. 

Though I saw no use in it, I turned to the second mis- 
demeanor, scarcely an hour old, before I dismissed them— 
the throwing to the ground of the maid Ann and the casting 
of her basket of linen into a just-thawed swamp hole. What 
was the meaning of this thing, by which Ann’s wrist was 
well-nigh broken and my linen spoilt ? 


Eb voice beneath my chin—Cecil’s—answered after 
some seconds had gone by in silence: ‘‘Ann hoped— 
you'd beat us for last night. I told Joyce to beat her.” 

“I beat her,’”’ said Joyce. She wiped a tear from her chin 
with her sleeve, and then stooped for a bit of the pipe which 
had slipped from her hand. ‘I am sorry about your lord- 
ship’s linen,” she said miserably. 

When my daughters had gone from the room I took a new 
clay from a box, blew the sawdust from it, filled it with good, 
strong, lower-deck tobacco, and lit up, my eyes going now 
and then, while I smoked, to the escritoire, on which lay the 
pieces of pipe that Joyce’s fingers had played with. 

I recharged and relit my pipe and rang for Mrs. McCourt, 
my house stewardess, of Bagenal. ‘‘I saw some school- 
girls—young ladies—last week in the village, ma’am,”’ I 
said. ‘‘Have we a school here now?” 

“Mrs. Thayer’s seminary, my lord, where Sir Cort Free- 
land’s young ladies attend, and Mr. Floyer’s, and quite a 
many more.” 

“Think you Mrs. Thayer would keep my two young tigers 
for me, yet let me have them for part of each day?” I asked. 

“Indeed yes, my lord, but’’—Mrs. McCourt stopped. 
One of her hands uneasily went adjusting her white cap, 
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her thin curls, and she regarded me with troubled face. 
“Indeed yes, my lord, but I shouldn’t sleep at night for 
thinking of them climbing out of top windows—and no more 
would your lordship, I believe. They are safer here with 
their kitchen window for their desperate ways.” 

I nodded. And after a moment I said: ‘Well, Mrs. 
Thayer shall have them by day. If you will have the kind- 
ness, ma'am, you shall drive with them to her door of a 
morning and fetch them at evening. Between whiles we 
shall have a little rest in the house. I will arrange with 
Mrs. Thayer this week.”’ 

But it fell out that I did not arrange with Mrs. Thayer. 
A very sweet gratitude on the part of Joyce and Cecil, when 
they learned they were not to be sent from home, keeping 
them in marvelous behavior for several days and nights, and 











MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


g & is God's tenderness 
Told in hours and ages, 
The sinner’s cleansing fear, 
The sure proof of sages. 
Time's work is powerful, 
Ingenious and true, 
Making snow out of rain 
And rain out of dew, 
Making cities out of towns 
And deserts out of cities, 
Teaching by many wars 
Millions of pities. 


Time can lift a forest up 
Where lies a bare field, 
Or show the naked lie 
That truth has concealed. 
Goals of my long desire 
Time alone can reach, 
And time can cure the sorrow 
That finds no ease in speech. 
































a letter from the Admiralty, asking me for certain informa- 
tion anent the harbor at Corfu, occupying much of my 
attention, the school slipped from my mind until the follow- 
ing Sunday morning. Then, as I sat with my daughters in 
the village church—this being my first attendance, for 
hitherto I had feared to become weak and dizzy during 
service—the entrance of a score of young ladies, accompa- 
nied by mistresses—Mrs. Thayer’s seminary, I could not 
doubt—recalled my project to me. 

I was pleased by the style of these girls as they passed by 
us, their chins well up, their gaze level, their pretty bonnets 
of silk and gauze formed in a mode that I thought would be 
nice for Joyce and Cecil. I liked, too, the style of the three 
young mistresses, slender, erect girls in buff—or gray—vel- 
vet, silk bonneted, black scarved, and seeming, in common 
with their pupils, ladies to their finger tips. 


T WANTED seven minutes to service time, and for a space, 
when Mrs. Thayer’s seminary was seated, I kept my eyes on 
silk bonnets and straight shoulders with increasing approval. 
And then came that which resulted in a sharp change of my 
school plans. 

There was a sound of more voung feet entering the nave 
and past me came a half dozen little girls, neatly clad, but 
not a velvet frock or silk bonnet among them, not a frock or 
bonnet that did not seem to speak of what is called “genteel 
poverty.” These children were with an elderly, slight, 
middle-aged lady, rather set and nervous of face and dressed 
as humbly as themselves; and plainly this was another 
seminary, too small and poor to be termed a rival of Mrs. 
Thayer’s. 

I noticed that the little newcomers, when almost abreast 
of the silk bonnets, glanced with something of apprehension 
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in their air at them, and then unmistakably drooped their 
heads, while their mistress held her face markedly averted 
from the bonnets. 

Then the Mrs. Thayer bonnets turned, pretty well all at 
the same instant, and up, amazingly up, went the chins of 
the wearers, girls and mistresses alike, and the massed snver 
at the half dozen children and their governess which the 
action conveyed was something you would well nigh have 
felt if you had missed seeing it. More than that, it was aug. 
mented by two or three sniffs and by at least one giggle. As 
I watched the six children file into a long pew, with heads 
held low and more than one poor little cheek dyed red, | 
would have sworn smartly if I had not been in church. 

What I did do, and on the instant, was to determine that, 
so sure as my name was Ben Lamont, those little children 

should hold their heads as high as Mrs. Thayer’s girls, 
or Mrs. Thayer’s mistresses either, in a very short time, 
if my patronage of their school could help to it. 

““Ma’am,”’ said I.to Mrs. McCourt that evening, “] 
note we’ve a second academy in the village. We are be-§ 
coming a very center of education.” 

Mrs. McCourt smiled. “‘The air is healthful for the 
children, my lord,” she explained. 

“This second school,’’ I said, lighting my pipe, “it 
looks very small, very poor; but that may not be the 
fault of the mistress. Is she a gentlewoman, respectable 
and capable?” 

“Yes, my lord—once governess in a private family, 
She is a widow, Mrs. Spens, and deserves well. But Mrs, 
Thayer, having Sir Cort Freeland’s daughters, gets all 
the young ladies.” 

“‘T can name two young ladies, ma’am,”’ I said, “‘or bet- 
ter, two Barbary savages, that Mrs. Thayer shall not get.” 

Next day I settled the matter; and three days later, 
with no disapproval, I perceived in my newspaper ‘an 
intelligence which beyond doubt had been sent by Mrs, 
Spens: 

The Lady Joyce Lamont of Bagenal and the Lady Cecilia 
Lamont of Bagenal, the daughters of the Earl of Axbridge, have 
entered Mrs. P. Spens’ Academy for Young Ladies at Church 
Bagenal, Sussex. UI 


JANUARY morning—with Joyce, red eyed, tremu- 

lous lipped, roaming about my library. The child 
had been crying all night over her kitten, killed by young 
Gibsone’s dog, and her hand had seemed so fevered to 
me this morning that I would not send her out in the 
raw air to school. 

She came to a pause before a chair on which lay a 
sketched plan of the action at Aboukir Bay that some 
printer had submitted to me, begging my criticism and 
correction. She studied the plan listlessly. ‘‘ Why did 
you mark arrows by these French ships, Le—Le Guil- 
laume Tell and Le Généreux?”’ she asked. 

““Two that escaped from us, sweetheart,’ I answered, 
‘sail of the line of Monsieur Villeneuve’s division.”’ 

She passed on with a sigh, moved her shoulders. ‘‘Oh, 
why did you let Gibsone come through our park?” she 
said. 

““A neighbor, my dear, and it saves him two miles. 
But I will see he does not bring the dog after today.” 

“Na, let him bring it.”” She came back to the plan, 
and once more stared at it. 

I laid down my pipe and opened my snuff box witha 
sense of gratification. So Joyce was inclined to forgive 
Gibsone’s dog. That was fine of the child. It looked as 
though Mrs. Spens’ academy, notwithstanding two re- 
cent and most flagrant misdeeds done jointly by my 
daughters, was doing Joyce good. 

“Did La Justice frigate and La Diane frigate escape 
you also?” she asked, her eyes still on the plan. 

“Yes,” I said; and then I laughed. ‘‘She’s twitting!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘She’s out to twit Admiral Nelson and me! 
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Go on, miss; find some more that flicked their heels at 

Nelson and your poor old father.” roof. 
She smiled wanly, with a little shake of her head in Ma 
denial of twitting, and resumed her roaming, while I got girl, t 
a notebook from a drawer at my knee and set to transcribing broad 
some notes. I heard Joyce open a cupboard, but I did not #j arms 
raise my head. and ¢ 
Presently when I looked up she was examining a light, sil- Mary 
ver blunderbuss pistol, which a friend had given me years knew 
before. ‘‘Is it charged?’’ she asked. Wh 
“Tt should not be,’ I said. ‘‘’Tis a silly toy that is like to house 
burst and blow your hand off.” ‘ 
ler hie 
HEN, for fear that someone had loaded it in my absence, clad i 
I went to her, took the thing for an instant, and, finding which 

it empty, returned it to her hand. I marked her glance stray fire, 
to my case of pistols proper, which chanced to be on the gj!ame 
escritoire. It would never do for her to idle with those. So door V 
before I left the room, which I did some minutes later, | When 
locked the case in a drawer. and st 
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On my coming back Joyce was gone, the silver blunderbuss 























toy also. Not seeing there could be any harm, I worked on "tice 
with my notes—to break off after a while as a thought en-j@"d gi 
tered my mind. What if Joyce asked one of the gamekeepers alway: 
to charge the pistol for her? Surely the man would not be kept i 
numskull enough! Surely not! But I got up. And then my ; 
eye caught the face of my watch which had been beside me. O* 
Ten minutes before twelve.. Young Gibsone and his dog, a 
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crossing the park as usual, would be almost abreast of the 
house ! 

I picked up my hat and cane and well-nigh ran. I did not 
care about fifty dogs, but I cared about my Joyce’s hand; it 
might be her face also, even her very life. From the hall door 
I could not see her. I sped down the steps, and pushed 
through the belt of evergreen bushes to the left of the drive, 
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The FLOusetWarming 


@a\ROM the road by the farm, looking up across 
a| the shoulder of the i:’!!, you can see the cot- 
tage. Of gray stone, small and squat, like an 
outcropping rib of rock, it seems a part of the 
hill itself. The short pasture grass grows 
close up to the sunken doorstep; there is a 
B| tangle of ancient briers and currant bushes 

i #29] at one side; and a twisted apple tree, huddled 
near the wall, thrusts a black elbow against the gap in the 
roof. To this day the children call it Mary’s cottage. 

Mary lived below at the farm. She came there as a young 
girl, to work for the farmer’s wife. She had fresh cheeks and 
broad shoulders, sandy hair bleached by the sun and red 
arms that were strong to lift heavy milk cans, scrub floors 
and carry pails of water. The dogs and the children loved 
Mary. She was a great hand at raising chickens, and she 
knew the face of every pig and sheep on the place. 

While the children were young Mary worked about the 
house, washing and scrubbing, baking the bread, always 
with her sleeves rolled high and a handkerchief tied about 
her head; in summer barefoot, in winter her thick ankles 
clad in heavy gray stockings, wrinkling over her shoe tops, 
which she knitted herself on long evenings by the kitchen 
fire. She could sirz and tell stories, and she had a funny 
name for every one of the hens that clustered round the back 
door when she came with her bowl to throw them the scraps. 
When she went into the village she bought currant biscuits 
and striped peppermint bull’s-eyes. These she kept in the 
trunk in her little bedroom under the attic roof. If she could 
entice the childten to this room she would unlock the trunk 
and give them a biscuit, stale and crumbly, or a peppermint, 
always tasting of camphor from the little square which she 
kept in the trunk with her Sunday clothes. 





N MARY’S table, beside the tin candlestick, there was 
a little bottle of dark liniment for toothache, a prayer 


book, and a small box covered with seashells, with a piece 
of looking-glass set in the lid, and containing an old scrap of 
pink scented soap, quite dry and cracked with age, half of 
a broken earring and the silver ring Mary had bought from 
a Sypsy: 
heavy, and on cold nights a little shaw? of black-and-gray 
plaid round her shoulders. 


In bed she wore a chemise of linen, very coarse and 





Over her bed was pinned a 


christmas card, with a cross and lilies and a picture of the 


00d Shepherd carrying a lamb. 





By MarGERY WILLIAMS 
I/ustration by Frank Street, 


The farmhands all joked with Mary, but she had no lover. 
Her red cheeks would flush a little deeper when the men 
called to her, crossing the barnyard, and her square, plain 
face break to a grin, showing her broken teeth. She was 
good-natured, always ready to sew a button or patch a shirt; 
but none of the lads ever asked her to walk of an evening, and 
when she went to the village she came and went alone. And 
when the children asked “her if she would ever marry, her 
answer was always the same: she would live in a cottage 
alone and keep pigs. 

When the children grew old enough for school there was 
less to be done in the house, and Mary went to work in the 
fields with the men. Her arms, that had never tired carry- 
ing a child, were also strong at digging potatoes or pulling 
the long rows of deep-rooted turnips and swedes. She could 
pitch hay and bind sheaves, and toss a heavy sack to her 
shoulders and carry it to the barn as easily asa man. She 
liked to work in the earth; the smell of it was finer to her 
than the smell of the kitchen or dairy. She liked, too, the 
greasy touch of the cows’ hides, the hot odor of the stable on 
a cold morning, the squelch of wet mud under her feet in the 
spring, when she. went to and fro in the barnyard or up the 
cart track to the fields when the young corn was beginning 
to sprout. She came of the soil. All her people had once 
owned land, though it were only a few rods of pasture on 
some worthless hillside. She had deep in her the feeling for 
it, the sense of possession. She was a servant, but she did 
not want to live as a servant all her life in another’s house- 
hold; she wanted some spot that should belong to her, a 
patch of ground she could call her own. So she spoke to the 
farmer’s wife about the little cottage up on the hill. 

The farmer’s wife thought that Mary was very sensible. 
She was a woman now, turned thirty. It was not likely that 
she would marry. The cottage would be a good home for her 
later. It would save them house room at the farm and it 
wasn’t far, a bare stone’s throw over the pasture. She could 
come back and forth and do her day’s work in the fields as 
she had always done. 


The cottage had only one small room and a loft above. 
But there was an open fireplace, and a little bake oven built 
in the chimney. One person, living alone, could do there 
very well. And a little plot of land went with it; not much, 
but there were grazing rights on the hill. One might keep a 
couple of sheep or a goat, and perhaps some chickens. The 
soil was poor and stony; for that reason perhaps the cottage 
had stood empty so long, and no one cared to live there so far 
off the road. 


HE owner was willing to take a low price for it as it stood, 

but Mary would have to make her own repairs. The 
walls were solid; it needed a new window put in and some 
plastering. For many years no one had made an offer for 
it; there was no danger, when Mary had saved the pur- 
chase price, but that the cottage would still be vacant. 

Mary’s wages were small, and she set herself to save every 
penny. There were a few sticks of furniture, too, that she 
had a right to, housed now ia her uncle’s house across the 
hill. Very often, while taking the cows to pasture or going 
to and from the fields, Mary turned aside to look at the little 
cottage. Already it began to wear a homy look to her eyes. 
She planned where the garden could be dug, and how many 
barrows of manure she could count on wheeling up from the 
farm. She cut back the old currant bushes and uprooted the 
brambles that crept in at the gaping window... 

That autumn her nephew died, a little child of three. The 
parents were very poor. There was no money for a funeral. 
It was a terrible thought to Mary that this little beautiful 
child, whom she had taken on her knee as a baby, for whom 
she had sung foolish songs and bought, once in a while, .a 
penny toy at the shop, should have to be buried by the par- 
ish and lie in an unmarked grave. All her life, it seemed to 
her, she would have to bear the reproach of his little face, 
still and waxen in death. It was not to be endured, and 
sooner than that this should happen she drew out from the 
savings bank the small sum she had already put by, and her 
earnings of the summer went with it. At least she was strong 
and could work, and the cottage would still be there when she 
needed it. 

Two years went by. A new little one came to take the 
place of the child that was lost. Summer and winter Mary 
worked in the fields. You could see her going about the cow 
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ichael Angelos‘ Ftoly Family” 


By E.V. Lucas 


AT IS fitting that the first of the series of master- 
pieces of painting which begins with this number 
. | of THE LApiEs’ Home JourRNAL should be by 
; “| Michael Angelo, for Michael Angelo was the great- 
228) est genius, both in paint and marble, that the world 
has known. We might call him, thinking of his variety and 
vigor, the Shakspere of art, although in many ways he more 
nearly resembles Milton. 

You can see in this picture, which is one of the glories of 
the Uffizi, in Florence, how masterly and masterful he was, 
how disdainful of anything easy. To begin with, he chose a 
circle, which immediately sets up difficulties, for it is harder 
to compose figures in a circle than in an oblong or a square. 
Then observe the attitude of the Mother and Child—the 
Mother’s arms and hands not in repose, but in action, and 


the restless Child’s bent knee; everything difficult, every- 
thing requiring accurate knowledge and accurate treatment. 
Look at the modeling of the heads, which, even in reduced 
reproduction, is astonishingly fine; we seem almost to see 
them “in the-round.” Indeed, if one were to stand before 
this picture knowing nothing of the artist, the thought that 
it was the work of a sculptor would cross one’s mind. The 
color, though pleasing, is not subtle, and is subservient to the 
modeling. 

It is real, too, this Family. We can believe in it, which 
we cannot always do when other and less thoughtful artists, 


following tradition or not caring for probabilities, paint the 
same group. Sir Joshua Reynolds, for example, although 
coming so much later and_ having the benefit of so many 
predecessors, in his Holy Family, in the London National 
Gallery, makes Joseph an octogenarian—and no one who 
has read the Discourses can accuse their author of. want ol 
thought. And here let me say that the last of those Dis 
courses, which the great English master addressed periodi- 
cally to the students of the Royal Academy, was devoted 
to the eulogy of Michael Angelo, mentioning not least his 
untiring toil! ‘‘The poorest of men, as he himself observed, 
did not labour from necessity more than he did from choice.” 
And the concluding words of the series were these: ‘I reflect, 


not without vanity, that these Discourses bear testimony of 


my admiration of that truly divine man; and I should desire 
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MICHAEL ANGELO’S PROFOUNDLY BEAUTIFUL PIETA, 
BENEATH THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S, ROME 


that the last words which I should pronounce in this Academy, 
and from this place [as President], might be the name of —- Michael 
Angelo.” 

Realist as Michael Angelo was in the grouping of the Holy 
Family, even he was disregardful of the national aspect. Here, 
however, he probably had his reasons. The picture was almost 
certainly intended by Angelo Doni, who gave the artist the com- 
mission, for a church. Churches are for the people, and Italian 
worshipers would be happier in contemplating a Madonna and 
Child who might be their compatriots than Jewish strangers. 
Thus, Murillo’s Madonnas are Spaniards and Van Dyck’s are 
Northerners. 

Lastly, there are the figures in the background, which have 
led to much discussion. They have even been called Hebrew 
prophets. But my belief is that Michael Angelo meant them to 
typify the gods whose twilight set in when Christ was born and 
the mournful words, ‘‘Great Pan is dead,’’ went wailing round 
the world. Here is the Conqueror in the foreground; away in the 
distance are the conquered. Christianity 
has begun; Paganism is doomed. 

Incidentally, they may represent the 
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Mother of Christ. The Child is being taught to read and 
has wearied—a pretty touch. 

Most of the painters whose works are to be reproduced 
in this series wete painters only. Michael Angelo was 
painter, sculptor and architect, in each branch of art 
creating something of surpassing power and significance. 
When I add that he was also a poet and an engineer and 
lived to be nearly ninety, it will be realized that the task 
of describing his career in a few words is not simple. 

The son of Lodovico Buonarroti Simoni, a provincial 
magistrate, he was born at Caprese, a small town between 
La Verna and Arezzo, on March 6, 1475. At an early age 
he was taken by his foster mother, or balia, the wife of a 
stonecutter, to her home at Settignano, whither the family 
then moved. Settignano, which has become a suburb of 
Florence, on the road to Fiesole, was then, and perhaps 
still is, a center of stonecutting, which now and then blos- 
somed into something more rare, as in the case of the ex- 
quisite sculptor, Desiderio, who takes his name from the 
town; and Michael Angelo once remarked to Vasari that 
if he had anything good in him, it was because he was born 
amid the rare air of the Arezzo district and drew in with 
the milk of his balia the spirit of stonecutting. 








PHOTO. BY FRATELLI ALINARI, FLORENCE 

THE GRAVE, UNDERSTANDING HEAD OF 

BRUTUS, BY MICHAEL ANGELO. BELOW— 
MEDICI TOMBS, FLORENCE 


PHOTO, BY FRATELLI ALINARI, FLORENCE 





only influence which this strong lonely man 
ever permitted a contemporary to exert 
upon him, for it was that equally thought- 
ful and sincere painter, Luca Signorelli of 
Arezzo, for whom Michael Angelo had deep 
respect, who first introduced nude figures 
in religious painting. There is a Madonna 
and Child by him, also in the Uffizi and 
painted some years before Michael An- 
gelo’s, which has a strange resemblance, 
but not, I think, any of the same imagery. 
But where Luca’s interest in the nude and 
his passion for anatomy came to its finest 
flower was in his frescoes at Orvieto, but 
for which it is believed that Michael An- 
gelo’s frescoes in the Vatican might have 
been very different. There was yet an- 
other bond besides the younger man’s 
admiration (and he was not given to indis- 
criminate enthusiasm for other artists) be- 
tween Michael Angelo and Luca, and that 
was Giorgio Vasari, the biographer of the 
Italian masters, who was both a kinsman 
of Luca and Michael Angelo’s pupil and 
devout worshiper. 
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Hts Only Picture in Oil 


THs picture has two peculiarities: It 
is the only easel picture by Michael 
Angelo which can be absolutely accepted, 
and it is his only picture in oil. His other 
works are in tempera. Oil painting he called 
a “pastime for children !”’ 

Although this is Michael Angelo’s only 
painting of the. Madonna and Child, he 
made two other representations, also in 
circular form, in marble, one of which is in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy 
in London and the other in the Bargello 
in Florence. He also made more than one 
statue of the Madonna and Child, the latest 
and most remarkable being that which has 
been placed over Lorenzo the Magnificent’s 
tomb in Michael Angelo’s sacristy in Flor- 
ence. The Bargello tondo, which is, I think; 
the finer, is reproduced here, and you can 
see how regally beautiful the Madonna is, 
even though she may not correspond to 
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MICHAEL ANGELO’S MADONNA AND CHILD, IN 
THE BARGELLO IN FLORENCE 


As a boy he went to school in Florence, but at the age of thir- 
teen, showing some aptitude for drawing and being bent upon 
it, he was apprenticed to Domenico Ghirlandajo, the goldsmith 
and the painter of the famous frescoes in the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, on which the boy was useful, if not actually on 
the designs, as an attendant and color-grinder. But he was with 
Ghirlandajo only a year, for one day Lorenzo the Magnificent 
came upon him copying a head of a faun in the Medici Gardens, 
where a collection of antiques was preserved, and he was so struck 
by his ability that he took the young modeler into his family 
and made him the associate of his three sons, Piero, Giuliano and 
Giovanni, and their tutor Poliziano, and gave him the advan- 
tage of training under Bertoldo, the sculptor, the director of the 
Medici Gardens school. The boy attended also at the Car- 
mine church where Masaccio’s frescoes drew all young artists 
at that time, and it was during a session there that Torrigiano, 
a fellow student, taunted by Michael Angelo’s sardonic tongue, 
broke his nose. (It was the fact that Thackeray suffered from 

the same blemish which caused him, when 
looking about for a pseudonym, to call 
himself Michael Angelo Titmarsh.) 

To be transplanted to such surroundings 
of culture and erudition was a wonderful 
change for the boy, but the experience was 
of short duration, for in 1492, when Michael 
Angelo was seventeen, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
died and with him passed much of the glory 
of Florence. It was the first stroke of bad 
luck in a life which, with all its sublime 
achievement, was to be marked by disap- 
pointment and frustration. 


cA Genius, Sad, Solitary 


REAT geniuses are probably always 
doomed to unhappiness. They know 
too much, see too much. But many of 
them have had alleviations, and Shakspere 
even came to his end through a too con- 
vivial evening. The evidence is that 
Michael Angelo was almost consistently 
unhappy, the sport of chance, the victim 
of intriguers, the dupe of princes, and the 
best evidence is perhaps his own physiog- 
nomy, as we have it in the bronze bust of 
him made by Daniele da Volterra, for if 
ever sorrow brooded over a face it is there. 
Even were the nose not broken—and a 
broken nose invariably confers a sugges- 
tion of melancholy—the face would be 
profoundly sad. The eyes are filled with 
disenchantment and something akin to 
despair. 

There is not space in which to tell the 
whole splendid, if bitter, story. Briefly, 
it may be said that the tragedy of Michael 
Angelo’s life was that his imagination was 
illimitable and his powers were finite. He 
planned too grandly and had not the time 
nor the resources to fulfill. Also he was 
proud, impatient, scornful, and he often 
scented affront and deception where it is 
possible none was intended. Again he was 
something of an Ishmael, solitary and sus- 
picious. This and some very genuine quar- 
rels and revolts are the reasons why he left 
so much unfinished. The tomb of Pope 
Julius, which was to have been a wonder 
of the world, exists only in fragments, of 
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your own idea of the simple and lowly 


(Continued on Page 116) 








a1OH N MASON had begun to be puz- 
zled by the recurrence of his dream. 
It had visited him three times within 
the last fortnight, and although its 
details varied, essentially it was the 
same each time. Its scene was the 
purple forest, and the child who 
came to meet him was as vivid, as 
car in ators as any living child. He felt that 
he knew her intimately; yet she was an elusive 
little thing, with some vague secret in her eyes. 
Her mysteriousness troubled him. 

He had come to Maine that summer expecting 
to finish his book on the ‘‘ Predetermination of the 
Unconscious.” He had made up his mind that 
nothing would be allowed to interfere with the 
completion of this work, in which his whole en- 
thusiasm was centered. He had taken a cottage 
in the outskirts of the village; a small, naked cottage that 
stood on a headland overlooking the sea. Nearby was a 
studio inhabited by a girl in a smock, who painted pictures. 
She was his only near neighbor, and early in the summer he 
had struck up a casual friendship with her. He had even 
gone into her studio to look at her pictures; for he was in- 
terested, mildly, in modern painting. 

John Mason was not a recluse. He knew, as a scientist, 
that man is a social animal, and he made no foolish monas- 
tical rules for himself. His monasticism was mental, not 
social. If this young woman, whose name was Ada Carey, 
had bothered him, if she had fluttered about him, he would 
have ignored her. But she was a sensible, hard-working 
person, rather handsome in a large, blond way; she had 
straw-colored hair, light blue eyes and the figure of a Brun- 
hild. 

She and John Mason took their meals at the same boarding 
house, and frequently he would walk home with her along 
the path winding across the headland, where the wind 
rippled the stiff clumps of juniper. Sometimes they would 
stop to look at a sail shining above the horizon, or to watch 
the tide working in the narrow cove at the foot of the cliff. 
John Mason enjoyed these moments only as one may who 
feels himself free of any personal commitment. The fact 
that he looked at far ships in company with Ada Carey gave 
added virtue to his own, his inner seclusion. He, the true 
man, remained inviolate, while his amiable outer self moved 
lightly, companionably, among congenial experiences. 

As a psychologist who, at the age of thirty-five, had al- 
ready attained recognition as an authority, it may be as- 
sumed that John Mason understood himself better than 
most men. The majority of us are plunged into life with 
such rudiments of education as we are able to absorb in spite 
of the professional educators; we flounder about in bewilder- 
ment, prompted by desires and aspirations we cannot name, 
getting our hearts and sometimes our heads broken, till 
finally, by pure accident, we fall into some niche or other, 
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and spend the rest of our lives rubbing ourselves smooth, so 
that we may fit comfortably into the niche. 

John Mason’s existence was not this sort of accidental 
adjustment. He knew exactly what he wanted to do, and 
did it. His one passion was for science; and this was, in the 
nature of it, a deliberate passion. Someone has said that 
passion is nature’s invention for the subversion of the indi- 
vidual will; but in the case of our psychologist it would seem 
that nature had missed her mark. One could not imagine 
John Mason tricked into the prime natural purpose, which is 
a by those very instincts which he made it his 

usiness to hunt down. 


JOWEVER, it must not be supposed that he was an in- 
human person, or that he lacked imagination. His new 
book, though based on a careful groundwork of fact, was in 
a sense an imaginative thesis. He was expounding the idea— 
to put it crudely and without any assumption of scientific 
erudition—that the human unconscious contains not only the 
memory of past experiences, both individual and racial, but 
also the predetermination, or plan, of the future. In other 
words, he was seeking to demonstrate the theory that in 
every human mind, from birth, there exists a directive in- 
fluence, more or less specific, which, if arrested or averted, 
causes personal discord, and which, if discovered and obeyed, 
results in the full flowering of the individual’s powers. 

In developing this theory the question that chiefly exer- 
cised him was one of degree. To what extent might the 
unconscious, in any given case, contain a prediction, or 
predetermination, of the future? His investigations so far 
showed only a vague tendency toward predetermination. 
But he was convinced that there were cases where the 
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individual destiny could be forecast in detail 
through the symbolic functioning of the uncon- 
scious. 

Therefore he was more than a little interested in 
studying the characteristics of hisown dream, which 
had several remarkable qualities, among them con- 
tinuity and clarity. At its third repetition he 
decided to make notes. Putting on his bathing 
suit—for it was a blistering hot August day—and 
taking notebook and pencil, he climbed down the 
broken face of the cliff to the tiny sand beach that 
lay, in a flat, shining crescent, at the head of the 
cove. There, in the shadow of a huge rock, with 
the tide heaving lazily at his feet, he began to 
write down his dream: 

‘“‘1. The adventure begins, abruptly, in a wood. 
The prevailing color is purple. There is a certain 
amount of illumination, which is about the intensity 
of strong moonlight. I walk along a path carpeted with 
pine needles. The trees are evergreens, monstrous, tall and 
straight. Their foliage is fantastically hung with a glitter- 
ing substance like tinsel. The child tells me that they are 
Christmas trees. (This is typical of the child-imagination; 
but why should it occur where my own unconscious is the 
creative agent ?) 

“2. The child’s name is Louise. This information was 
obtained as the result of direct question and answer, 4s 
follows: 

M.: ‘What i is your name?’ 

“The Child: ‘My name is Louise.’ (One of my youthful 
playmates was named Louise; but the child looks nothing 
like her. Also Louise was my mother’s name. ) 

“Further questions and answers: 

“J. M.: ‘How old are you?’ 

“The Child: ‘As old as nothing.’ (Some evasion here. 
Louise smiled as she said this. She has a mischievous smile.) 

‘‘J. M.: ‘Who are you? Where have you come from?’ 

“The Child: ‘I live in the purple woods, and I haven't 
come from anywhere.’ 

“3. After meeting we walk on awhile in silence. She 
seems delighted to see me, takes my hand and rather clings 
to me: Then in a few moments she begins to play. She runs 
and hides among the trees. She calls to me. We play a game 
of hide and seek, or some other game of her invention. Some- 
times she comes back to me with flowers in her hands. ‘The 
last time I observed that they were nasturtiums. (There are 
nasturtiums in the dooryard of the boarding house where | 
take my meals; also in the window boxes of Ada Carey's 
studio.) 

“4, I have a feeling that our walk is for some purpose, 
toward some objective which I look forward to with a certail 
excitement. But what that 6bjective may be I do not know, 
for the dream ends before it is realized. It ends in a haz 
that is more a sense of regret than a diminishing visual iza 
tion. Louise says: ‘Do hurry. You're so slow,’ and begins 
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to run. I run after her, but it’s no use. I try to hold the 
scene together with my will, but it breaks up. I wake at the 
effort. 

5, There is nothing unpleasant about the dream, except 
the feeling of incompletion, and a temporary sadness at 
losing Louise. In fact, I wake feeling much refreshed, as if 
| had enjoyed some exquisitely pleasant experience ‘ 

A shadow fell across John Mason's notebook. He looked 
up and saw Ada Carey, also in a bathing suit, standing 
before him. Her strong, white-armed figure rose indige- 
nously from the solid sand, from the massive chaos of rocks 
that enclosed the little beach. It was shown vigorously, in 
bold strokes, against the blue haze of the sea. 

“Hello! Are you working? Sorry I bothered you.” 

“You didn’t. I was only making some notes.” 

The girl drew her hand across her forehead. ‘It’s a 
scorcher, isn’t it? I tried working, but—too hot. That 
water looks good.” 

“Sit down. It’s almost cool here in the shade.”’ 





HIE smiled, and sat down beside him, hugging her knees. 
Her legs and arms were bare; they had a fine, pale 
sheen, like polished marble, in the shadow. 

“| was thinking, why work when you can do this?’’ she 
said musingly. ‘It’s an awful thing,’’ she added a moment 
later in the same languid, murmurous tone, “‘to have a bit.of 
talent, a bit of mind, an urge—why did you psychologist 
folks invent the urge?”’ 

“We didn’t,” replied John Mason lazily. 

“Who did?” 

“Do you want the latest scientific explanation? Well, it’s 
too hot. I shall avoid the issue, fall back on primitive sym- 
bolism, and answer—God.” 

Ada Carey shook her head. “I’m a modern young 
woman. I’ve read Darwin and Freud, which is more than 
most people have who talk about them.” 

‘Good heavens!”’ he exclaimed. “Do you call that being 
modern? Freud is no longer mentioned except, I’m told, in 
certain isolated regions 
of Kansas and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. As for 
Darwin, he has become 
a grand commonplace, 
like the law of gravity.” 

“You haven’t an- 
swered my question: 
Why do we go on living 
under the despotism of 
the mind? Such queer 
things come out of it. 
Now and then some- 
thing beautiful, of 


course, but on the 
whole — such tiresome 
things. Governments 


and civilizations, wars, 
business, religions, codes 
of morality, the silk 
stocking ads— by the 
way, it seems to me that 
there’s a Freudian in- 
fluence at work there.” 

“Most of the things 
you mention come out 
of the conscious mind,”’ 
said Mason, lying back 
and clasping his hands 
under his head. ‘‘Per- 
sonally I haven’t much 
confidence in the con- 
mind. It’s too 
young, too new.” 

“What’s it for?”’ 

“T take it that it’s an 
agent created to carry 
out the desires of the 
unconscious,” 

He looked at her, 
leaning against the wall 
of rock, her legs flat, her 
arms drooping at her 
sides. She hadacertain 
beauty of abandonment 
that was, he decided im- 
personally, attractive. 


scious 


“YOU write books 

about it,”’ she said 
suddenly. ‘But do you 
understand it? I mean 
the urge—your particu- 
lar urge? ’’ she amended, 
twisting her head about 
and smiling down at 
him. 

“Not altogether, not 
y any means com- 
pletely. If I did I'd 
ake very few mistakes 
IN my progress through 
this vale of —crocodile 
tears.”’ 

“Do you know what 
you want?” she asked 
with another sidelong 
glance. 

“Yes,’” said Mason, 
springing to his feet. 
‘I want to get into that 
Ocean.” 
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She too rose, smoothing her blond hair, over which she 
disdained to wear a cap. They walked down to the water 
and plunged in. He was a good swimmer; but she was his 
equal. They swam out a little beyond the point of rocks and 
floated, with their faces to the sky. Then they swam back 
to - beach, waded out and sat sunning themselves on the 
sand. 

“It must be getting on toward lunchtime,” he said. 

“It’s too hot to eat in that boarding house today. 
my i improvise something in the studio.”’ 

“é ? 

“Will you join me? I can give you a salad and some iced 
tea.” 

“Thanks,” he said. ‘‘I hoped you’d ask me.” 

He picked up his notebook, and they climbed the rough 
stairway of rocks to the top of the cliff. Once or twice 
he helped her, taking her hand. It was cool and pleasant 
in his. 

He thought: ‘How excellent a thing it is to enjoy such 
simple human contact, to enjoy the touch of a woman’s 
hand without any sense of obligation, of mental confusion.” 
And he continued to reflect, with a self-esteem that was 
pardonable, because it was so well grounded: ‘‘Only the 
scientific philosopher is safe among the bodily sensations. 
Nature, stupid only in that she is inexorable, lays many 
snares for our feet; she leads us on from one sensual experi- 
ence to another, slyly at first, till by imperceptible degrees 
she has got us in her power. Then she commands us to her 
own ends, and when she is through with us discards us with- 
out the slightest regard for our finer, our more intelligent uses.”’ 

At the top of the cliff Ada Carey said: ‘‘Come along when 
you're ready. No hurry”; and walked off in the direction 
of her studio. 


I’m 


Masos-took the path to his own cottage with a sense of © 


well-being that was the effect of his serene mental state, of 
the cool tingling of his skin, of his anticipated pleasure in 
lunching with Miss Carey. A fine, likable girl that! A rare 
combination of charm and impersonal good sense ! 
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As he dressed, he glanced cver the notes he had made 
regarding his dream. Curious about that! He wondered 
what Ada Carey would say if he told her. But he had no 
intention of telling her. Human contact was one thing and 
scientific research was another. The sight of his manuscript, 
piled up tidily on the table at which he worked, gave him a 
feeling of solidity, of importance. He approached it, absent- 
mindedly knotting his tie. He noticed that his tie was frayed 
and instinctively started to change it. But, on reflection, he 
concluded that he wouldn’t bother. Ada Carey wasn’t the 
sort to notice a man’s neckwear. A few moments later he 
went down the path to his neighbor’s studio. 

She was in the large front room that served as her work- 
shop, brewing tea over an alcohol lamp. She had on a plain 
dress of a faint golden color. Her hair was still wet from the 
sea and curled charmingly about her temples. 

He walked about looking at her pictures, one of which he 
noticed particularly. It was the interior of a pine wood, done 
in rich blue-greens and heavy violet shadows. ‘‘ Have I ever 
seen this before?”’ 

Ada Carey looked around. ‘Yes. I showed it to you the 
day I finished it—about two weeks ago.” 

“‘Tt’s very nice,”’ he said. 


T WAS nothing like the purple forest of his dream, except 

that it was the representation of a wood and that the trees 
were evergreens. Nevertheless, he made note of the fact that 
he had seen it before. 

“Luncheon,” said Miss Carey. 

As he came up to the table he observed how prettily she 
had arranged it. There were neat white doilies at each place; 
the knives, forks and spoons shone; the plates of salad, with 
their crisp green lettuce and bright red slices of tomato, were 
pleasing to the eye as well as gastronomically inviting. 

He said something of the sort and she answered, stirring 
the ice in the tea pitcher, which gave off a musical tinkle: 
“I’m hopelessly domestic—in spots. At any rate, I don’t 
plead temperament as an excuse for sloppiness in the home.” 

“True sloppiness is a 

gift,’ said Mason. “It’s 
only when one nour- 
ishes it consciously that 
it becomes annoying. I 
know a man in New 
York, a critic ey 

Ada Carey smiled and 
said that the only critic 
she knew reminded her 
of a bear. “I bought 
that because it looked 
like him,’’ she said, 
pointing to a small stat- 
uctte on the mantel- 
piece. It was a delicate 
carving, in wood, of a 
bear perched snarling 
on the branch of a tree. 
Mason thought it clev- 
erly done, and quite apt. 

The conversation 
veered back to the per- 
sonal. 

“You say you’re do- 
mestic,’’ ventured John 
Mason. If you had a 
fair choice between do- 
mesticity—the ordi- 
nary feminine career— 
and painting, which 
would you choose ?’”’ 

‘‘T suppose,’’ said 
Miss Carey, after a 
thoughtful silence, 
“that some day, be- 
cause I’m a woman, I'll 
come to a_ hankering 
after marriage. I don’t 
want to marry. But 
I'll probably do it. Yes, 
I’ve a terrible suspicion 
that I’m going to end 
my days in a typical up- 
to-date home, in a typi- 
cal up-to-date suburb.” 

‘“Why the suburb?” 
demanded Mason. 

“It’s inevitable that 
I'll marry a man with- 
out money. I don’t 
mean a poor man; I’m 
not a heroine, exactly. 
But it’s dead certain 
that I won’t marry a 
millionaire. So the only 
alternative is love in a 
suburb.” 


“NTOTHING is so 
absurd as the 
American habit of mar- 
rying, or pretending to 
marry, for love. Only 
two questions ought to 
be asked: First, ‘Are - 
you healthy?’ and sec- 
ond, ‘How much money 
have you got?’ If either 
question is to be 





HE HAD NOT SEEN HER BEFORE IN HER DOMESTIC ATTITUDE, AND HE FOUND IT, 
AS HE HAD FOUND HER FINE, FREE COMPANIONABLENESS, DELIGHTFUL 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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‘“‘PARCH’D BODY, HOLLOW EYES, SOME UNCOUTH THING MADE HIM APPEAR, LONG SINCE FROM EARTH EXIL’D”’ 


The Voice tn the Wilderness 


second in the Series of Observations on the New Testament 


m|LL four evangelists speak of the work 

of John the Baptist, and Mark opens 

z7| with it, though he does not give de- 

| tails of his teaching. We know even 

less of John’s boyhood than of his 
Master’s; we have neither incidents 

nor anecdotes; when we first see him, 

=| he is in full activity. In many ways John 
seems, both in appearance and in temperament, anachco- 
nistic, belonging to the Old Testament régime. He is really 
the link between the old order and the new. He was the 
prophet of the imminent Messiah, but in clothing and in 
character he was a follower of the formidable Elijah. Both 
prophets and disciples are often more severe and less toler- 
ant than their leaders. John was a lonely, hairy man, as 
wild as Ishmael; he lived in the solitude of the desert, he 
was dressed in a garment of camel's hair, with a leather gir- 
dle around him, and he ate locusts and wild honey. 

With reference to the eating of locusts, which has troubled 
some modern readers, it should be remembered that they 
made up in number what they lacked in size. Locust eating 
is common in the Philippine Islands today, and it is an in- 
teresting commentary on the story of John, that in the year 
1923 the Bureau of Agriculture of the Philippines issued a 
special bulletin, giving various recipes for cooking locusts. 
There had been a plague of locusts, and it was characteristic 
of human ingenuity to turn this curse into a means of life, 
Directions are given for frying them, drying them, and for 
preparing them with chopped pineapple like a salad, and 
with sliced tomatoes like a club sandwich. 

As so often happens with ascetics, the lack of rich food 
increased John’s spiritual vitality. So abnormal an exist- 
ence, such solitude in bleak and austere surroundings, fed the 
flame of his spirit. At what year he entered the desert 
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and how long he stayed there we do not know; but he 
emerged at the right moment. 

As Jesus was the incarnation of divine love, John seemed 
like a reincarnation of Elijah. The world has usually listened 
to prophets, for society finds a certain fascination in being 
scourged. Sophisticated circles are accustomed to flattery, 
courtesy, conventional speeches and accompanying ameni- 
ties; hence bold and uncompromising denunciations have 
the titillating tonic of a new sensation. In accordance with 
the law of human nature, society quickly tires of this as of 
everything else; and if the prophet outlasts his welcome, as 
he generally does, he must be prepared to share the fate of 
Socrates, Savonarola and John. 

Tiberius had succeeded Augustus on the imperial throne in 
A. D. 14, and it was in the fifteenth year of his reign, when 
Pontius Pilate was Roman governor of Judea, Herod 
tetrarch of Galilee, and Caiaphas and his father-in-law An- 
nas high priests, that John, alone in the wild and desolate 
country, felt a sudden impulse to preach the word of God. 
The history of the conquest of Canaan repeated itself; for 
John made his invasion near the place where the Children of 
Israel first entered the Promised Land, by the Jordan in the 
vicinity of Jericho. Before Jesus could proclaim the general 
amnesty of the divine love, it was necessary that the pcople 
should be under conviction of sin. This was the task of John; 
he entered upon it with an energy as fierce as the wilderness 
whence he came. Like his Master, he was not a political 


reformer; he came not to save Israel from Rome, but 

to save individuals from themselves. He cried, Re- 

pent ye: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. He 

put the first thing first; of what use is it to attempt 

to improve unless one feels conscious of the need? 
He quoted from the prophet Isaiah: 


Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 

Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low: and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
ways shall be made smooth. 


There must be a complete revolution in the minds of men, 
a change in values and in emphasis. 

In a sonnet written three hundred years ago, William 
Drummond of Hawthornden represents John as proclaiming 
the word of God as soon as he felt the inspiration in his 
rocky solitude: 


The last and greatest herald of heaven’s King, 
Girt with rough skins, hies to the desert wild, 
Among that savage brood the woods forth bring, 
Which he than man more harmless found and mild: 
His food was locusts, and what young doth spring, 
With honey that from virgin hives distill’d ; 
Parch'd body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear, long since from earth. exil'd. 
There burst him forth: “‘All ye, whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn ; 
Repent, Bg and from old errors turn.” 
Who listened to his voice, obey'd his cry. 
Only the echoes, which he made relent, 
Rung from their marble caves, ‘‘ Repent, repent!” 





(Continued on Page 119) 
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lr. PETER’S CHURCH was 
built at the southwest cor- 
ner of Third and Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia, upon a lot given 
for that purpose by the propri- 
etaries of Pennsylvania. The 
first stone was laid by the Rev. 
William Sturgeon, Assistant 
Minister of Christ Church, in 
September, 1758. Dr. John 
Kearsley, a vestryman, was the 
architect. The old church build- 
ing as it was erected by members 
and vestry of Christ Church 
stands today as one of the very 
few Colonial churches of our 
country that have undergone no 
change. It has lost none of the 
stern simplicity of its old Colo- 
nial lines, within or without. 
One of the interesting graves 
in the churchyard of St. Peter's 
is that of Stephen Decatur, who 
ffered the now famous toast— 
Our country! May she always 
bein the right; but our country, 


a 


ap ntact -nbhitr ree ta atntyal 


right or wrong!*’ Here also is 
ur Dr. Jacob Duche, who 
pened the First Continental 
e but § Congress with prayer in Carpen- 


|, Re- Beer Hall, 1774, and who 


He reached the funeral sermon of 


empt " ton Randolph, first Presi- 
5 ent of Congress 
df 


Though much loved in his 
community, Duche’s radical con- 
duct during the War for Inde- 
pendence alienated the affec- 
hall be Btions of the people, and he was 
rough forced to flee to England, where 

he remained for a number of 

years. Later he returned, and 

men, Bdied in Philadelphia, an old and 
broken man. 
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come to the city a few are inevitably chosen for con- 
spicuous success. They have a life of their own, these 
young detached men and women. Boarding and 
rooming houses are filled with them, and so are the 
small apartments where, like Louise, Veevee and I, 
they work out a communal existence. They are 
among the standees at the opera and in the top bal- 
cony seats at the theater. They gather in the base- 
ments and back yards where tables d’héte, cheap and 
filling, are located. They come by scores to picture 
galleries and free concerts and lectures, and the pub- 
lic libraries know them all. They crowd the evening 
classes of the universities and Y. M.’s and Y. W.’s 
Christian Associations. 

Part of their mental baggage is their small-town 
conventions and social inhibitions, with a genuine 
decency and restraint in manners and customs. The 
irregular unions which flourish in Paris and Vienna 
are not for these young people. They may occasion- 
ally “pick up’”’ an acquaintance of the opposite sex, 
but it is ‘‘for fun’’ and not for commerce or desire; 
sometimes it is to assuage their aching loneliness, 
like those two or three lads that spoke to me on the 
rooming-house stairs. No, these self-exiled innocents 
behave much as they did back home and find no wish 








LIFE WE HAD PLANNED 
FUTURE, AND 


WHAT WAS THIS 
A TERRIFYING, UNKNOWN 


S}OW about living your life over? Well, I'll tell 
you about my past—I’m not sure I would 
change one iota of it. 

It began in Connersville, in the Middle 
South — if you know where that is. My 
44| mother left me five hundred dollars and I 
d) went to New York, not long after Alice 
zai) Mickleham’s father took his family there be- 
cause suddenly he had made lots of money. In New York I 
wanted to get somewhere, to do something worth while. It 
wasn’t covetousness or envy that drove me; it was ambition. 
There I met Louise Pennock, who worked in a branch library, 
and Virginia Tracy—I called her Veevee—who worked in a 
fashionable gown shop. My work for an editor of a trade 
paper didn’t satisfy me. Louise and Veevee and I took a 
small apartment, and just as we were about to leave our 
boarding house Walter Osborn came along. I had never 
seen Walter before, never heard of him, but—Veevee saw 
how it was that very first night he sat down to dinner at the 
boarding-house table. a 


E BEGAN our housekeeping, Veevee, Louise and I, in 
a childish fever of excitement. The housework we 
divided, each of us on two days a week doing all of it, and on 
Sundays we pooled our energies and gave the little place a 
thorough cleaning and cooked coéperatively. Living in such 
close contact changed our views of one another considerably. 
Veevee was the careless one, leaving clothes about and spill- 
ing powder and never hanging up towels or putting the top 
on her tooth-paste tube. Louise was neat, but a wretched 
cook. The meals she got were pretty sad specimens, no 
matter how hard she tried. Sometimes, too, her gentleness 
amounted to obstinacy. 
As for me, I don’t know what the girls really thought was 
my greatest fault, but the thing they railed at me most for 








TOGETHER? 
I SHRANK FROM 


IT STRETCHED BEFORE ME AS 
IT AND WAS AFRAID OF IT 


was my passion for change and improvements that did not 
always improve. They affirmed that I would like to get up 
in the middle of the night and move all the furniture about, 
and paint a few chairs, and I always got cross and peevish 
when I saw the household arrangements I had so carefully 
made disregarded or handled without what I thought was 
sufficient respect. But on the whole, we got along pretty 
well, considering that the size of our place made us live 
practically in one another’s pockets. 

We were not the only ménage of this sort in the apartment 
house, and there were thousands like us in the city. There 
has never been anything quite like it in the history of the 
world—this exodus of young men and women from the 
country towns and villages, from farms and small cities, into 
the big centers of population to find work, careers, vital 
interests, which marks the end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth—and still continues. They 
come, these boys and girls, from good homes; they have 
good blood; they are not factory hands, nor doomed to the 
submerged ranks of unskilled labor. Yet with their intelli- 
gence, their fair education, their stable background, they 
are mostly untrained, as I was, to the city’s needs, nor have 
they any clear idea of what they want to do. They must 
take little clerkships and minor jobs; they become small, 
easily replaceable cogs in the vast complicated machinery of 
business, and too often nothing more. Others—but the 
legend of the office boy who becomes the great banker, the 
international manufacturer, the senator, the renowned law- 
yer, the diplomat is too old and too true to need retelling 
here. But now beside it there has arisen its feminine 
counterpart, the young woman from the little town upstate 
or beyond the Rockies, who develops into the sought-after 
illustrator, the national lecturer and publicist, the head of 
a thriving private industry, the powerful editor, the social- 
service expert. Out of the thousands and thousands who 





for nor pleasure in license. For they are intensely 
in earnest. Fame and Fortune, that alliterative twin 
mirage, is to them always around the next corner, 
and they have a right to believe this, for from their 
ranks come those who find that mirage reality. But 
for everyone who succeeds there are so many who are doomed 
to mediocrity and disillusionment. 

Not that it worries them at all, at least not until middle 
age begins to creep on them and they stop to take stock of 
what they have accomplished and how much time they have 
left. While youth and buoyancy last, every day is a step 
toward that ultimate goal they have set for themselves, anc 
every morning is the beginning of ambition’s consummation. 


T WAS ambition, stirring, undirected, that was the matter 

with me; but I didn’t know it. The activities of getting 
the flat in order had stiiled it temporarily; but now that we 
had moved in and evolved a certain routine, the old discon- 
tent might have stirred again had it not been diverted and 
yielded to another feeling as old and far more primitive. 

As simply and as easily as I had fallen in love with Walter 
Osborn, so simply and easily did our affair progress. He came 
to see me on the evenings when Louise had to work late at 
the library and Veevee was out gallivanting with one of her 
many danglers. And we told each other, absorbedly, all 
about ourselves, just as all young lovers do, and presently 
he kissed me, and held me, and with that same shyness that 
had seized him at our first meeting, he asked me to marry 
him. ‘In a year, or sooner, if I get a raise,’’ he urged me. 

I said my yes without the least uncertainty. Now I was 
happy; now I was content. My whole scheme of life had 
resolved itself into marrying and making a home, the nor- 
mal, sane thing for youth. And I was abysmally in love with 
Walter. I thought he was perfection’s perfection. I saw him 
through rose-colored glasses that concealed every fault and 
flaw and inequality. 

In one of our first conversations he had told me how he had 
happened to come to New York and what he was doing. 

“Tt was this way,” he said. ‘‘ My folks live on a farm out 
in Kansas, close to a town that’s good enough as far as it 
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ies, but it isn’t a metropolis and never will be. And like 
ost families, we’ve got a genial misfit sort of an old cousin 
ith a wonderful gift of gab and no taste for steady work. 
e was always coming to see us in intervals between jobs— 
id what jobs he’s had! Night clerk in a little Kansas City 
otel, conductor on a street car, manager of an orangeade 
and, helper in a grain elevator, timekeeper for a factory, 
avent for superior household novelties, as he called them, 
.hich meant that he peddled egg beaters and vanilla extract 
»m house to house, delivery man for a grocery—he’s done 
about everything he could talk himself into and talk himself 
out of again. Kind, old, thin-faced fellow, sort of soft blue 
eyes and an Adam’s apple that works up and down like mad 
wiien he talks. The summer I was fourteen he spent most of 
the harvest season with us and helped in the field. In the 
long hot evenings he talked, and I listened to him. He 
always had a bug of some kind on his mind, and that year it 
was advertising. He had a regular spiel on it. ‘Greatest in- 
dustry in the country,’ he said. ‘The one place for a bright 
young man to make his mark and make it big and make it 
quick. It’s got a future with a capital F. What makes all 
the magazines and newspapers? I ask you. Advertising.” 


mse O NSO Ks oY 


oo HEY couldn’t exist without it, and the world couldn't 
exist without them; for, mark me, we Americans are a 
reading people, a cultivated people, and we demand our news 
and our litrachure. We gotta have it. So we gotta have news- 
papers and we gotta have magazines, and they gotta have 
the advertising. It works right round in a circle, neat. And 
advertising has one special and pecooliar merit. Unlike 
many other great industries of our nation it is all done on a 
strickly cash basis. No credits in advertising. You think it 
over, Walt, and when the time comes for you to choose your 
life work you couldn’t do no better than go into advertising. 
I only wisht somebody had counseled me like that when I 
was a young feller with the world before me.’”’ 
Walter was a good mimic, and as he spoke 
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chosen one, and had gone straight to it, followed it faith- 
fully, longed for no other. 

My admiration consoled and encouraged him. 

“‘T can’t see what reason you have to complain,” I told 
him, and meant it. ‘Look how young you are, and how far 
you've gone already. You can’t expect to leap over the heads 
of all the men who’ve been there for years. I think you've 
been magnificent.” 

“I’m afraid you’re prejudiced,”’ he answered fondly. 

“But I’m not,” I persisted. ‘‘Look at the facts, that’s 

‘Well, I’d better have another raise coming pretty soon,” 
he said, ‘‘or I’ll leave them and go somewhere else. I know 
the agency’s clients like to have me come in—they ask for me 
even; but when it comes to putting a new idea up to them 
they almost always ring in someone else, one of the older 
men. I don’t like it. It makes me look cheap.” 

“Oh, Walter,” I said impatiently, ‘‘you couldn’t look 
cheap. Don’t be in such a hurry to do everything. You're 
going to be one of the big advertising men of the country, 
one of the ‘maggots.’ I know it. But you can’t expect to do 
it all in a week or two. One step at a time, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

You can see where I was tending. My ambition was being 
transferred, personified in Walter and his success. As for 
me, I was going to be married and live happily ever after, 
making a home for Walter secure in all the best traditions 
of Connersville that say with no hesitation or shadings, 
““Woman’s place is the home.”’ I was more than content with 
the prospect. Old Holbrooke’s office was now nothing 
except a stop-gap, a time killer, until the day when Walter 
and I would be married. 

It was a point of view in which Walter apparently joined 
me. He had been brought up much as I had, and one of the 
things he said most often was how glad he was that I would 


soon be free from the grind of the office. He was going to 
take care of me. I thrilled with pleasure every time I heard 
him say so. 

Louise and Veevee liked Walter, Veevee having at once 
forgiven him for not being her instant victim, chiefly because 
a young man named Roger Stolz was looming large on her 
horizon, and Roger had a car and a penchant for the best 
seats at the theater, the most expensive restaurants. His 
sister, Mrs. Gaynor, had long been a customer at Aimee’s, 
and was one of those fat, democratic, ordinary women who 
make friends of all the shopgirls and manicurists. As intelli- 
gence and refinement go, Veevee was very much Mrs. Gay- 
nor’s superior, but the Stolzes were resplendently wealthy 
and might have been quite important socially had they 
chosen. They did not choose. All people, if they happened 
to fancy them, were the same to them—and a mighty com- 
fortable way to live it is. They knew no classes, had no social 
yearnings. Mrs. Gaynor saw Veevee in the salesroom, took 
a fancy to her and one day rioted into Aimee’s with her 
brother and introduced him. ‘‘I knew he’d be crazy about 
you,”’ she boomed. ‘He just loves blondes.” 

“Real blondes,” supplemented Roger, grinning at Veevee 
and shrugging a fat shoulder at his sister. “‘Isn’t she a nut?” 


EEVEE had been gracious; she couldn’t help being 

amused, for she knew what the Stolz money could buy 
for her, so she had promoted Roger forthwith to the head of 
her string of danglers. 

“Not that there’s anything serious about it,’”’ she told me. 
‘“‘T want something besides a good-natured tub of lard when 
I get married. Still, he gives me a mighty good time.” 

I had reported this to Walter and he had disapproved. 
““That’s what all the girls of Veevee’s type are looking for—a 


(Continued on Page 71) 





I could see the old man, a failure at every- 





thing through some lack of essential force or 
faculty, but his blue eyes shining with un- 
quenchable optimism. And I could see Wal- 
ter, too, a raw hobbledehoy, listening to the 
specious old rattletrap as if he were an oracle. 
Poor old Cousin Barton—one of the eternal 
misfits of the world. 

“You know, he fired my imagination,”’ said 
Walter. ‘I was just starting in at high school 
that fall, and all my spare time I hung around 
the offices of the local paper and asked ques- 
tions of the advertising manager; he was 
pretty near the whole works, because he 
was circulation manager, treasurer and head 
printer—everything, as a matter of fact, ex- 
cept editor and reporter. He was an awfully. 
good sort and gave me my first idea of the big 
agencies, and national advertising generally. 
It was perfectly fascinating to me, and when 
Linehan—that was his name—would let me 
go out and solicit ads I was the proudest kid 
you ever heard of. Linehan encouraged me 
a lot; he said I was born to the business. 
After that no more farm for me.”’ 

The end of the story was that at eighteen, 
just through high school, with a husky body 
and a profound belief in his incipient powers, 
Walter struck off for Chicago to conquer the 
advertising world. 

Three years there in a small, obscure agency 
that was on the edge of bankruptcy most of 
the time taught him a lot, but he suffered 
from the discontent of the young man who is 
not getting on fast enough, who feels his 
powers unused. He looked at New York, the 
bigger chance, the wider opportunity, and at 
last took the little money he had saved and 
came to New York and applied at the best 
and biggest agency of them all. 


E TOLD me, and I believed him, that it 

was his experience that landed him there. 
But I know better now. It was his ingenuous 
lace, his manner, his boyishness, and that 
personality of his that made him as irresistible 
sa wagging Newfoundland puppy. More- 
ver—something else he didn’t know—the 
lanager of the agency was a man whose 
nity was his ability to scent out youths of 
promise. Walter looked and spoke like ex- 

tllent raw stuff; I am sure of that. At a 
air-to-small salary—forty dollars— Walter 
as thereupon added as a cub to the staff of 
tlling experts who had made the Tobin 
Agency the livest, most active in the city, and 
¢t down to get his training under the tute- 
age of one of their best men. 

He had been with the Tobin people two 
ars when I met him, and he had not ad- 
anced so much as he thought was his due, 
hough he had had a raise of ten dollars each 
tar. Walter was, it must be admitted, one 
'those with, as Burns says, “‘a good conceit 

oursel’s’’; but his case, as he presented it 
0 me, was thoroughly convincing. I took 
is side passionately, was sure that he was 
teated unfairly, that he was wronged. I saw 
. him the-most brilliant man in the world, 
talone the Tobin Agency. I admired him as 

















uch as I loved him. He seemed miraculous 











0 me. I had been floundering about in 
arch of a vocation, but he had steadfastly 


I WAS ABYSMALLY IN LOVE WITH WALTER. 


I THOUGHT HE WAS PERFECTION’S PERFECTION 
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When the Icicle Gimmick 
Had the Mumps 


By Lou ROGERS 
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The Age of Turmoil 


HEN Rip Van Winkle awoke from his 
#itwenty years’ sleep he was sorely 
puzzled by the changes in his world. 

I felt I understood him perfectly when 
I returned after twenty years of life 
abroad, for the changes this span of 
time had wrought in my old haunts 
and habits were great indeed. Dur- 
ing that time several flying visits home, -much corre- 
spondence and occasional meetings in London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg or at European resorts had kept me in touch 
with my family and old friends and had enabled me to 
follow the salient features of my native country’s political 
life. 

I returned to a first impression of hands outstretched, and 
we received a welcome as refugees which moved us very 





§ deeply. It proved American hospitality to be as kindly as 


ever. Lonesomeness, therefore, played no part in my judg- 
ments; and my observation of our society life and habits 
was made with sympathetic eyes. 

There were tremendous changes to be found on every side. 
In twenty years Americans had done more growing economi- 
cally and politically, I suppose, than any other nation ever 
did in a similar span of time; but these developments were 
no more marked than were those to be noticed in our amuse- 
ments or our ways of entertaining others. 

Vast increases in busi- 
ness and commerce had 
greatly enriched our men, 
who with characteristic 
generosity lavished a large 
portion of the money made 
on their homes, their wives 
and their daughters. As 
masculine competition 
waxed hotter in the down- 
towndistrictsof New York, 
so on upper Fifth Avenue 
and its neighboring streets 
feminine competition 
grew. A battle waged, 
though generally a not un- 
friendly battle, for social 
leadership. Numbers of 
people, many quite newly 
rich, had come from other 
cities to make homes in 
New York, and these 
outside elements were as- 
piring to high place and 
leadership. Constant mi- 
gration was, I suppose, to 
be found in all cities to 
some degree, but it was a 
new trait to me; and an- 
other element in the situa- 
tion which seemed strange 
was the intense activity 
outside their homes which 
the modern women dis- 
played. In civic, political 
and war organizations 
women had a large part, I 
noticed. It was the spring 
of 1918, and the energy 
displayed was tremendous 
all over the country. 


Jazzing With Gobs 


HAD left a Europe 

fighting still, but broken, 
bleeding, devastated and 
inagony. Here I found the 
splendor of unrivaled, al- 
most unbelievable pros- 
perity. On this luxurious 
background, America’s in- 
habitants were preparing 
with vast enthusiasm to 
take a heavy share in the 
World War’s campaigns. 
The ease on every side 
tempted no one away from 
the general ambition to 
get into the world struggle 
quickly and to help win a 
victory for the allied cause. 

Allthe great people, who 
had entertained brilliantly 
through the “age of inno- 
cence,” felt in 1918 that 
they must bring their full 
Measure of influence to 
bear, to make our spirit in 
the present answer to the 
ideals of old traditions. 
The elders’ example was 
followed by those of mid- 
dle age, while the younger 
generation, with its greater 








SOCIETY, GENTLY 


By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 


Countess Speransky, née Grant 


I/Mustration by Nat Little 


vitality and generous enthusiasm, showed an ambition to 
outshine the past in their record for good works. While 
American boys fought, older men supplied material sinews 
for the war. Girls and women saved even on their food in 
the midst of prosperity, and_they made money for charity, 
knitted for the soldiers or served the general cause in any 
capacity, sewing, cooking, dancing, amusing, nursing, pack- 
ing supplies being but a few of the many duties to which 
they turned their attention. 

Society as such hardly existed during the war. Rationing 
prevented the old-time feasts; there were no civilian part- 
ners for balls and, though many excited faces and high- 
beating hearts seemed gay, there were few men or women 
who ever sought amusement outside their jobs. Some of the 
latter, however, were pleasant enough. It is hardly a dis- 
agreeable duty for a pretty girl, or for a woman whose suc- 
cess is on the wane, to spend her afternoons and evenings 





‘MEN CROWDED THEIR MELLOW, SHADOWY SALONS, EAGER TO PAY THEM COURT, AND 
THESE DIGNIFIED, DELIGHTFUL OLDER WOMEN WERE THE RIGHTFUL ARBITERS OF 


AUTOCRATIC AND QUITE SERENELY 


CERTAIN OF THEIR’ POWER 


jazzing at gobs’ and dough- 
boys’ clubs. But even the 
women or the girls who had 
less agreeable work made 
no appeal for sympathy,and 
they gave one the impres- 
sion that they liked to do 
whatever chore might come 
along. 

As to earlier forms of amuse- 
ment, sometimesadinneroccurred, 
small, hurried and informal; oc- 
casionally a few people went to 
some theater, concert or other per- 
formance either for necessary re- 
laxation from their labors or 
because these entertainments were 
arranged to aid an allied or a home war charity. 





For the 
rest, chance eating, public dancing, any work, was the order of 
the day. Life in general was in crowds. The female, like the 
male portion of our nation, had but a single thought—to win 


the war. Everyone slept and ate and toiled wherever it 
seemed simplest. The accomplishment of the general ambi- 
tion was the one important thing. Master and mistress, 
man and maid servants had but a common duty, led but a 
common life. While great establishments remained closed 
their owners lived at hotels, 
or clubs, Y. M. C.A., or in 
camps, factories or hospi- 
tals, as occasion offered. 
Then the war ended. The 
victory won, reaction fol- 
lowed. All the luxury, ex- 
travagance, amusements 
had their day. America’s 
youth had come home from 
its fighting excursion to 
Europe, and though there 
were families in mourning 
these were very few ascom- 
pared with the firesides 
where youngsters in uni- 
form merely sought rest 
and recreation after their 
severe army life abroad. 
America, richer and 
stronger than ever, was 
still ready to aid the mis- 
ery which existed across 
the seas, but there was no 
cloud in our own blue sky, 
and we were rightly proud 
of our successful interven- 
tion on the allies’ behalf; 
proud, too, of the splendid 
laurels we had won and 
Europe’s plaudits and 
gratitude. Riotous cele- 
bration seemed only fair, 
and in every class this 
thought presided. over the 
festivities which occurred. 
Spirits had never been so 
high, nor pleasure made so 
easy, and it was perhaps 
habits acquired in wartime 
which gave a new turn to 
most of society’s arrange- 
ments for amusing itself. 


Gasps and Gossip 


OM Eoftheoldergroups 

gasped and gossiped; 
those of.a pessimistic turn 
of mind predicted dire re- 
sults; others merely 
shrugged their shoulders, 
and a few tried to protest 
orintervene. But youth in 
gay and noisy procession 
rushed by its discouraged 
spectators, singing, danc- 
ing, celebrating in its own 
way. It had suddenly 
gained complete independ- 
ence. Wherever one goes 
since this victory of the 
young the differences of 
the post-war society with 
that of two decades ago 
strike one forcibly. There 
is much that is good about 
it, yet enough that is bad, 
to make one stop and won- 
der and draw comparisons 
between the present and 
the past. The older gen- 
erations may criticize their 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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self from Missouri. It is both presidential year and leap year, 

and more and more as time sweeps along and this democracy of 
ours expands in population and wealth and manifolds in economic and 
social complexities, presidential year becomes Misinformation Year. 
. Tag it as such as you jot down your New Year resolutions, and you 
will save yourself much needless excitement and nervous strain. 

There may be nothing new in the fact that presidential year is a 
year of wild statement and incohérent judgments; but it is neverthe- 
less vitally worth considering at this time, as every four years adds 
millions of voters to the lists and increases the outpourings of misin- 
formation with which they: are deluged. More particularly does this 
apply to women, who are exercising their franchise for the second time 
in a presidential year. 

In 1920 the woman voter was in her downiest infancy in politics. 
Now she should be pretty well through her primer and be able to go 
to the polls next fall in a much calmer and more philosophic state of 
mind. The fight for the Nineteenth Amendment was necessarily 
somewhat emotional. The crusaders who won made extravagant 
promises and predictions that have not been fulfilled, just as all 
crusaders have done and will continue to do for the good of mankind. 
No reform since the dawn of civilization was ever accomplished in any 
other way. No good cause has ever triumphed in which its proponents 
confined themselves to calm and truthful statement concerning the 
opposition. You don’t hear much from the philosophers and the 
calm, analytical thinkers while the battle rages. It is their job to con- 
solidate the gains, to correct the errors and adjust the new machinery 
piece by piece, so that it will run. 


P i NHIS is the year to keep your fingers crossed and announce your- 


HESE silent and undisturbed forces never seem to run any of our 

political campaigns, though happily for the Republic they are more 
often elected to public office than any of the cynical drones who sit on 
the side lines and grouch will ever admit. We are rarely able to get a 
close-up of them until after they have completed their jobs or death 
has claimed them. After the hatreds and jealousies have dissolved 
away we can see clearly,.and we marvel that our minds could ever 
have admitted the senseless and idiotic misrepresentations that 
poured forth for years in Niagaras of oratory and whole libraries of 
the printed word. 

In a few months this entire nation will be clamoring and buzzing 
again in the full fury of preélection turmoil, and we shall find many 
new elements of hatred and passion to color and cloud the issues. Most 
unfortunate of all is the religious and race hatred phase that is involved 
in the growth of the Ku Klux Klan. This organization is either a 
comparatively futile bogy so far as national politics is concerned, 
or it is a sinister expanding growth that is seeding down the germs of 
a new civil war. 

In the very nature of things its enemies charge it with every think- 
able and many unthinkable iniquities. Its members and friends de- 
fend it as an organization for good, working locally in behalf of many 
necessary community reforms that cannot be got at and put over in 
the open. It asserts its patriotism and its Americanism, and yet it 
seems to appeal chiefly to childish imaginations through the parade 
of mummeries and rituals that carry back to the Dark Ages. It must 
be admitted that it is no longer sectional, also that in many regions it 
is orderly and dignified in its manifestations; yet if its primal motive 
is religious and race antipathy, it cannot endure and grow without 
plunging this country into a worse political chaos than it has ever ex- 
perienced in the past. 

Without the Klan and the dust clouds it has kicked up in almost 
every state in the Union, we have rows and animosities almost without 
number that will be dragged out and touched off to smoke and flame 
during the coming fall and summer. 











Misinformation Lear 
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Here is a list of major discords that should occupy-our attention 
throughout all the preliminaries to the presidential election next No- 
vember: Prohibition, the World Court, the Veterans’ Bonus, 
Higher or Lower Taxes, Freight Rates and the Farmer, Price Fixing 
for Farm Products, the Integrity of the Supreme Court, Child Labor 
Laws, the Price of Coal, the Mercantile Marine, the Recognition of 
Russia, a National Divorce Law, the Railroads, National Defense, 
Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals, Mexico, the Perennial Sins of Wall 
Street, the Tariff, Gasoline, Highways and Waterways, Public Build- 
ings and the Pork Barrel, Public Education. 


ANY, if not all, of these subjects are so frightfully complex that 

almost anything that may be said for or against any phase of 
them may be true. The politicians know that not more than one voter in 
a thousand or possibly in ten thousand has more than a newspaper 
headline acquaintance with any of their darling political issues. They 
know that not more than one out of a hundred newspaper editors has 
had either the time or inclination to dig deep for any expert and 
analytical view of the vital public questions of the day; hence they 
have little fear of check-up and contradiction from that quarter. 
There is a clear field for wild and extravagant statement, for charge 
and countercharge,: for slander, abuse and vilification, for fulsome 
praise and hero-making. 

Reading between the lines and listening between the lines is the 
task imposed upon every last one of the millions of us who go to the 
polls to vote, either in the primaries or in the November elections. It 
is a superhuman job that the merest minority take seriously. It is so 
much easier to shirk it and let the other fellow do the thinking and 


- worrying for us. The sober statement of experts who know their sub- 


ject gives usa headache, whereas the franticdenunciation of the radical 
and the humorous comment of the cynic are stimulating and amusing. 
Only once or so in a generation do we find a Washington or a Jefferson, 
a Webster or a Clay, a Stephen Douglas or a Lincoln, a Cleveland ora 
Roosevelt who tower in their greatness. 

Since the beginning of this century our national development has 
been on such an enormous scale that the opportunity for the superman 
type of leadership has been practically eliminated. Every corner of 
the Republic has grown in wealth and population, producing new 
social and jndustrial complexities. It is becoming almost a superman 
job for a man in public office to know his own state and to serve 
its interests faithfully. The broken health of Woodrow Wilson and the 
untimely death of President Harding have given us a new and more 
charitable view of the overwhelming burdens we impose upon our 
chief executives. 


OT that we should close our ears to the Opposition. In our 
form of government the Opposition, or the Outs, are really our 
watchdogs of administration. Their job is to turn the spotlight on the 
abuse of power and privilege, to smoke out those in office who conspire 
against the public welfare for personal gain. It matters very little 
whether or not they would have committed the same sins and er- 
rors had they been Ins instead of Outs. If we are clear-headed citi- 
zens we will listen to them just as carefully as to the favorites of our 
own party, and then turn to what the defense has to say for itself and 
weigh this carefully. 

A third party may come along to add to our vexations, and again 
we must give careful consideration and thought to the newcomers, or 
interlopers as we will hear them derided. A third party swept Lincoln 
into the White House, and a third party under the leadership of 
Roosevelt forced many radical reforms in the two old parties that 
managed to survive. The calmer the view you take of it all, how- 
ever, the clearer will be your idea of just what is going forward and 
what will serve the best interests of the nation. 
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C fwelve Tests of (Gharacter 


been compiled by insurance ac- 

tuaries with reference to the 
prospects of a hundred average 
young men twenty-five years of age 
starting out in business. The re- 
sults are decidedly disconcerting. Forty years 
afterward, when those young men are sixty-five 
years old, they will on the average have fallen 
into the following classes: Thirty-six dead, fifty- 
four financially dependent on family or charity, 
five barely able to make their own living, four 
well-to-do, one rich. If we discount the unfair- 
ness and ill fortune of external circumstance, 
which doubtless are involved in this lame finish 
of many good beginnings, we still have left a 
large amount of inability to see life through, 
which must be due to lack of character. A very 
serious test of human fiber is involved in the 
fact that there are so many good beginnings and 
poor endings. 

The qualities which lead a man to launch out 
on an enterprise with promising enthusiasm may 
be accompanied by a lack of those qualities 
which will see him through to a successful finish. 
Good starters and good stayers are not neces- 
sarily the same people. Ardor, excitement, 
susceptibility to sudden feeling, the flare of good 
intentions—such forces set men going, but they 
do not enable men to carry on when the going 
is hard. That requires another kind of moral 
energy, which evidently is not so common as the 
first. Plenty of people are equipped with effi- 
cient self-starters. 

They get away easily. They are off with a 
fleet eagerness that wakens high expectations, 
but they peter out; they soon stick in the sand 
or stall on a high hill. 

Nevertheless, even in our individual enter- 
prises, much more in our whole life’s meaning, 
the ultimate test is our ability to finish. In one 
of our Federal prisons today is a man who for 
fifty years with unblemished reputation lived a 
life of probity and honor in his own community. 
Then, as a government .servant, he went to 
France during the war and mishandled funds. 
Only that will be remembered about him. The 
half century of fine living is blotted out. He was 
not able to finish. 


[bccn commits statistics have 


VEN when the problem presents itself in 
less dramatic terms, it still is there. All 
biography is a commentary on the necessity of 
seeing life through. Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
the nineteenth century maintained an extraor- 
dinary relationship with Samuel Johnson in 
the eighteenth century. Holmes was born in the 
late summer of 1809; Johnson was born in the 
early autumn of 1709 and had written about 
him the most exhaustive biography ever penned. 


“Thus there was established,” wrote Holmes, in 


his old age, ‘‘a close bond of relationship between 
the great English scholar and writer and myself. 
Year by year, and almost month by month, my 
life has kept pace in this centgiry with his life in 
the last century. I had only to open my Bos- 
well at any time, and I knew just what Johnson 
at my age, twenty or fifty or seventy, was think- 
ing and doing; what were his feelings about 
life; what changes the years had wrought in his 
body, his mind, his feelings, his companionship, 
his reputation. It was for me a kind of unison 


The Power to See it Through 


By HARRY EMERSON FosDICK 


between two instruments, both playing that old 
familiar air, ‘Life’—one a bassoon, if you will, 
and the other an oaten pipe, if you care to find 
an image for it, but still keeping pace with each 
other, until the players both grow old and gray.” 

Then, one day, Holmes wrote: “A hundred 
years ago this day, December 13, 1784, died 
the admirable and ever-to-be-remembered Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. I feel lonely now that 
my great companion and friend of so many 
years has left me.” 

Whenever through the pages of a favorite 
biography one so lives vicariously in another’s 
experiences, he runs inevitably upon this ele- 
mental fact about life—it has to be lived to its 
finish. Living is a good deal like splitting a 
rock—the workman lifts his iron maul and 
brings it down repeatedly upon the seam until 
the deed is done. If, now, one asks which blow 
split the rock, it is clear that they all did. Yet 
without the last one the first and all between 
would have come to nothing. Many lives fail 
from inability to deliver the last blow. 


II 


HIS is evident to anyone who watches 

the moral collapses of maturity. We con- 
tinually stress the temptations, perils and fail- 
ures of youth. Ours has been called ‘the 
children’s century,’’ and some of the character- 
istic attitudes of our generation make the name 
appropriate. One of our writers is even reported 
to have said that it makes little difference what 
happens to a boy after he is twelve years old. 
We are keenly sensitive to the problems of 
childhood; we have thoroughly learned the 
proverb that just as the twig is bent the tree’s 
inclined; we feel confident that if we can give a 
boy a good beginning we can insure him against 
a bad ending. 

Important as is the truth involved in this em- 
phasis, it is only a half truth. Some men are 
like rivers which flow out through dangerous 
rapids in their early course into calm currents 
of maturity. But other men are like Niagara 
River—beginning with a full, deep, powerful 
stream and breaking in its latter course into 
such tumultuous rapids and waterfalls as no 
river at its beginning can ever know. ‘Call no 
man happy till he is dead”’ is a cynical proverb, 
but it springs from an important insighi into 
human experience. The collapses of maturity 
are quite as perilous as the callowness of youth. 

For one thing, maturity often has to handle 
the problem of success. When we were young 
we had our way to make and we went to the 
task with all the resources of courage and de- 
termination which we could muster. We knew 
that it would not be an easy fight and we were 
resolved that, if we lost, defeat would not be due 
to any lack of hard, clean hitting on our part. 
The very struggle to succeed is often a strong 
protector of ambitious youth. But when in our 
maturity we have in some measure succeeded, 
have won recognition, standing, influence, it 
may be wealth, then comes one of the most 


crucial moral conflicts which a man 
can face. It is one thing to succeed; 
it is another to be fit to succeed. 

Many a man has made a clean hit 
in youth, has got to first base, has 
run to second, has reached third; 
he is very well content with himself, he is suc- 
ceeding finely ; and then he is caught napping off 
third when there is no need of it, when all his 
friends are counting on him to get home. 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that men 
are tempted where they are weak. Upon the 
contrary, it is about men’s powers that tempta- 
tions grow turbulent like swirling waters around 
a rock. The possession of promising talent 
opens the way for its misuse. A young student 
of law to whom Blackstone is still a stranger is 
not tempted to sell his soul pleading an evil case. 
But when he has achieved mastery of the law, 
with the prestige and power that go with it, he 
surely will be tempted to misuse his acumen and 
resourcefulness. Temptations deal with life as 
winds do with trees—the taller the tree the more 
the tempests wrestle with it. One wonders, 
therefore, if statistics were available, whether 
more failures would be registered in youth or 
in maturity. Many men, for example, cannot 
stand financial success. Getting money may 
develop their characters; having it ruins them. 
An old legend says that Moses used to play the 
shepherd’s pipe as he tended his flocks upon 
the plains of Midian, and that when he went 
up to die on Nebo’s top he gave his old flute 
to the priests, who used, on high occasions, to 
play it before the Lord. In time, however, it 
seemed unworthy that this simple shepherd’s 
pipe should have touched the great Moses’ lips; 
so they covered it with gold. But the gilded 
instrument would play no more; it shone ex- 
ternally, but it was mute. 

Even intellectual success can prove ruinous. 
Some years ago a man wandered up and down 
the Bowery in New York, selling shoestrings for 
the drinks. According to our typical modern 
emphasis we should imagine behind him some 
evil home where he was damned into the world 
with no fair chance at all. Upon the contrary, 
he came from a fine home, had every oppor- 
tunity, graduated with a Phi Beta Kappa key 
from one of our oldest and greatest universities 
and flowered out with every promise into his 
professional career. He collapsed after a splen- 
did start. His biography could be summed up 
in the words of Jesus’ parable: “This man 
began to build, and was not able to finish.” 


Ill 


HE collapses of maturity are due, not alone 

to the increase of power, but also to the 
impact of trouble. Out of a sheltered and for- 
tunate youth many a man goes into a maturity 
where disappointment piles on disappointment, 
and trouble, like a battering-ram, hits again and 
again the same spot in his walls, until the foun- 
dations shake. Maturity has to deal with facts 
much more tragic than youth knows. Youth 
thinks of William Penn serene in his success, 
as the statue on the city hall in Philadelphia 
pictures him, but maturity knows that William 
Penn lived anything but a serene life. His wife 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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feramel|AN did not go next day to bid the 
sat Pr 2<q| returned neighbor welcome home— 
a ao 6]; he thought it better to postpone the 

| heared | call of greeting he should have made 
#7 sj at once.’ He knew he should have 
Bi made it, if even out of no more than 
424| mere neighborliness; but gradually 

ESA.&.8| it became postponed into the in- 
definiteness that means never, a postponement not 
without parallel when old friends of husbands re- 
turn. Meanwhile, Martha was not again mentioned 
by either Lena or her husband; though this is only 
to say that she was not orally mentioned between them, but 
continued to be the subject of their silences. Dan did not 
dare to go to see her; and his own silence, when he was with 
his wife, was doggedly protestive, while Lena’s was inscrut- 
able, though she sometimes gave him evidences of a faintly 
amused contempt. She permitted him to perceive that she 
despised him, but not to understand whether she despised 
him because he wanted to see Martha or because he was 
afraid to do what he wanted. 

Once or twice, when he came from his long day’s work, he 
caught a glimpse of a white figure in the twilight of the 
Shelbys’ veranda, and waved his hat, and thought a hand 
waved to him in return; but weeks passed and limp mid- 
summer was almost upon the town before he had speech 
again with the slighted lady, though the slight was always 
upon his conscience. 

Upon a hot Sunday noon, when his father and mother re- 
turned from church, he took them to see the ‘‘carpenter 
shop” he had spent the morning making for young Henry— 
Henry Daniel no longer, at the boy’s own vehement request. 
The grandparents praised the “carpenter shop,” but chided 
their son for staying away from church to construct it, and 
their grandson for missing Sunday school. Dan laughed; he 
had not been to church in a year; and Henry distorted the 
cherubic rotundities of his small face into as much ferocity 
as he could accomplish. ‘I hate Sunday school,” he declared; 
and, as his mother joined them just then, he seized her hand. 
“IT don’t haf to go ‘lessen I want to. You'll never get me in 
that ole hole again!” 
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“My gracious!” Dan laughed. ‘It isn’t as bad as all 
that. You and I might decide to begin goin’ again some- 
time, Henry.” 

“T won't,” Henry said stoutly, and as the group moved 
toward the house, he clung to his mother’s hand and repeated 
that he didn’t “haf to.’ He appealed to Lena piercingly: 
“‘T don’t haf to if I don’t want to, do I, mamma?” 

“Why, no,” his father assured him. ‘‘Of course you don’t. 
It wouldn’t do you much good, I expect, if you don’t like it. 
You needn’t fret, Henry. I guess you'll be a good enough 
boy without Sunday school.” 

“‘T expect so, maybe,’”’ Mr. Oliphant agreed, chuckling at 
his grandson’s vehemence. ‘‘It’s a good thing your Grand- 
mother Savage can’t hear you, though, Dan. I never did 
know what she really believed; in fact, I rather suspect she 
was an agnostic in her heart—but she’d have been shocked 
to hear you letting your offspring out of Sunday school—or 
anything else—merely because he doesn’t like it.’’ 


““T EXPECT she would, sir,’”’ Dan said. ‘But all that’s 
changed since her day. People don’t believe in oe 
stopped speaking and moving simultaneously, and stood star- 
ing out at the sidewalk where his brother and Martha Shelby, 
walking slowly, were returning from church. 
“People don’t believe in what?” Mr. Oliphant inquired, 
stopping also. 
““‘I—I don’t know, sir,” Dan said vaguely, and he began 
to grow red. Harlan and Martha had turned in at the gate 
and were coming across the grass to them. 
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“rs 2. GRRAT 
CHANGE,’’ THE 
OLD LADY CON- 
TIinNvVvED.. “*s 
DON’T SUPPOSE 
MY MOTHER 
COULD HAVE 
BELIEVED HOW 
BEAUTIFUL IT 
WOULD COME 

TO BE’’ 


Martha went first to Lena. ‘I haven’t had a 
chance to say ‘Howdy-do’ to you since I came 
back,”’ she said easily. ‘I’m ever so glad to see 
you again.’”’ Then she turned to Dan and gave 
him her hand. ‘‘It’s fine to see you again, too, Dan. 
I want to congratulate you about Ornaby Addition. 
You'll have to look out, though.” 

“T will,’ Dan said, and added awkwardly: 
“‘Well—well, the—the truth is, I’m mighty glad to 
see you. I mean we're all glad you’re back home 
again, Martha.’”’ He was visibly in a:state of that 
almost certain contagion, embarrassment, and s0 

flounderingly that he wasembarrassing. He dropped Martha's § 
cordial hand almost as soon as he touched it, and at the 
same instant turned upon his wife a look of helpless ap- 
prehension that would have revealed everything if revelation 
were needed. But Lena showed herself as little disconcerted 
as the steady Martha was; and the look she sent back to her 
husband held in it something of the hostile examifation that 
had come into her eyes on the evening after Martha’s re- 
turn, though now it was accompanied by a bright glint al- 
most hilariously jeering. It was strikingly successful in effect. 


- Dan gulped, then he stammered: ‘‘ How—how do you—how 


do you mean I must look out, Martha?”’ 


HE laughed cheerfully. ‘‘I mean you must look out for 
some of those wicked old men down town. You tried to 
get them to come in with you at the start, but they wouldn't, 
and pretty soon they’re going to be furious that they let the 
chance slip. They'll try to get Ornaby away from you, 
Dan.” She turned to the little boy, who had been silenced 
by the arrival of this stranger. ‘I ought to know you,” she 
said. ‘“‘That’s why I stopped on my way home: I wanted to 
meet you. I live next door. Will you shake hands?”’ 
“No,” Henry replied, because his momentary shyness had 
passed, and he felt that this refusal would help to restore the 
conspicuousness he had been enjoying as the owner of a new 
“carpenter shop” and a rebel against Sunday school. “I 
don’t want to. I don’t want to shake hands.” 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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A whole meal! 


And such a delicious meal! All of the 
tempting vegetables you see pictured here are 
in every plateful of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 
Appetizing beef broth, cereals that strengthen, 
fresh herbs and skilful seasoning—thirty-two 
ingredients in all—delight your taste and satisfy 
your hunger! 





For Luncheon 


or Dinner 


or Supper 


12 cents a can 














BUT MARTHA PICKED UP THE 


““‘NO HARM AT ALL, 





” 


“Why, Henry, dear!’’ Mrs. Oliphant intervened, touching 
her grandson lightly upon the shoulder. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
that! This is our dear friend that lives next door and likes 
little boys. You must % 

“‘T won’t!’’ Henry shouted. ‘I don’t care who she likes, I 
don’t want to shake hands.”’ He intended no discourtesy; 
he merely wished to be distinguished, and in continuance of 
that desire immediately doubled himself, placing the top of 
his head upon the ground. “I can turn a summerset,” he 
said. ‘‘Want to see me do it? Watch me! Look!” 

He failed to accomplish the proposed feat, but at once 
attempted it again. ‘“‘Waich me!” he shouted. ‘Look at 
me! Why don’t you watch me?” 

He went on with his attempts, more and more shrilly de- 
manding the public attention that had wandered from him. 
Martha had begun to talk to Mrs. Oliphant; and Lena came 
close to Harlan for a moment. ‘‘ Didn’t leave her accent in 
Italy!’’ she murmured in her little voice, and passed on 
toward the house, displaying daintily upon the short grass 
pretty white slippers that a girl of twelve might have worn. 

Harlan shrugged his shoulders, and his thought was 
“Parisian doll!’’ as it usually was when his sister-in-law 
irritated him. Certainly, if there were a Parisian present, it 
was Lena and not the unchanging Martha in her Paris 
clothes. 

The little boy shouted louder and louder, since attention 
was still denied him; he tugged at his father’s coat, wailing 
shrilly, ‘‘Look at me, papa! Oh, my goodness, can’t you 
watch me?”’ 


EANWHILE Martha, beaming down upon Mrs. Oli- 

phant, nevertheless sent an impersonal glance over that 
amiable lady’s head, to where the child thus besieged his 
father, who seemed to be ina temporary stupor. Dan looked 
much older, Martha thought, than when she had gone away; 
and, though she had not expected him to retain forever an 
unlined face and his fine figure, she felt a little dismay at find- 
ing him settling into what was strikingly like middle-age. He 
was older and heavier than he need have been, she thought, 
and a stranger might well have guessed Harlan to be ten 
years the younger of the two. 

Nowhere in Dan, with his broadened, preoccupied and 
lined face, his heavy, careless figure and his middle-aged 
careless clothes, could she discover the jolly boy she had 
known, or the youth she had danced with in college holidays, 
or the jaunty young man so dashingly clad who came home 
from New York engaged to be married, and told her so on a 
February walk she would always remember. What was 
more to her, nowhere in this almost middle-aged man of 
business, now beginning to be successful, could she discover 
signs of the spirit that once would have brought him in- 
stantly to welcome home an old friend, even if a wife did 
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threaten. Yet he was a man who would have swept Lena 
aside if she had attempted to interfere with his business, 
Martha thought—and it was not a thought that made her 
happier. She moved to depart. 

But at this, the insistent Henry, irritated beyond measure 
by the general indifference to his acrobatics, flung himself 
upon her, pulling fiercely at her dress. ‘‘My goodnuss/ 
Can’t you watch me? What’s the matter with you? You 
got to watch me!”’ There was a sound of tearing as he pulled 
at her; Mr. Oliphant sprang to him and removed him; but 
Martha picked up the lace flounce partly torn from her skirt 
and laughed at the mutilation of her finery. ‘‘ No harm at 
all,” she said as both Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant began to 
apologize for Henry; but their apologies and her reassur- 
ances were not distinctly audible; nor were her words of de- 
parture as she turned toward the gate with Harlan. Henry 
had instantly squirmed from his grandfather’s grasp and was 
shriller and louder than ever. 

“Now I guess you'll watch me!’’ he shrieked. ‘‘Look at 
me, gran’pa! Look at me, everybody!’’ He appealed also 
to his mother, who had paused near the front steps and stood 
there, laughing. ‘‘Look at me, mamma! Watch me, now! 
I’m goin’ to turn a summerset!’’ He charged into his 
father’s legs, yelling, ‘‘ You’re not lookin’ at me, papa! My 
goodnuss! Can’t you watch me?” And hé continued to be 
overwhelmingly vociferous, but Dan, for the moment, paid 
no attention. 


E WAS wondering how it happened that Martha had 

been so long at home and he had not taken the few 
steps—just to next door—to tell her he was glad she had 
come back. What if Lena had made a fuss? It would have 
been right to go. And there came to him faintly, faintly, the 
ghost of a recollection of a starry night when he and Martha 
stood not far from where they were now in this glaring noon. 
It had strangely seemed to him then that he had a gift from 
her, something made of no earthly stuff, something enriching 
and ineffable. He had forgotten it; but now he remembered, 
and at the very moment of remembering, it seemed to him 
that the gift was gone. 

He stared blankly at her as she passed through the open 
gateway, holding her torn dress and chatting with Harlan; 
while against Dan’s legs the vehement Henry was battering 
himself and shrieking, ‘‘Look at me, papa! My goodnuss! 
Can’t you look at me/”’ 
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Dan consented, and when Martha and Harlan entered the 
Shelbys’ gate, beyond, they saw that the acrobat, still 


piercingly vociferous, had collected the attention of all of * 


his audience but one. His mother still stood near the stone 
front steps, laughing, not looking at him; but his grand- 
parents and his father were applauding him. He was 
insatiable, however, keeping them in the hot sun while he 
performed other athletic feats. ‘‘ You shan’t go in the house, 
gran’ma,” he screamed. “I’m goin’ to hop on one leg all 
across the yard. You got to watch me. You watch me, 
gran’ma!’’ 

Mrs. Oliphant obediently returned, and the new entertain- 
ment began. 

“Tsn’t it awful?’’ Harlan groaned. ‘“‘Isn’t it dismaying to 
think what children are coming to nowadays? I’d hoped 
you'd let me sit on the veranda a little while with you, 
Martha; but I can’t ask you to stay out in an air made 
hideous by all this squawking and squealing.” 

“Then you might come in with me,’’ she laughed. ‘Our 
walls are pretty thick.” 


HE walls of the big old house were as she said, but open 

windows brought the shrill incessant ‘‘ Watch me!”’ in- 
doors, and the annoyed Harlan complained further of his 
nephew. ‘It makes one respect the Chinese,’’ he said. ‘‘ They 
at least pay some attention to ancestors. Only certain tribes 
biologically very low worship children, I understand; but 
that seems to be our most prevalent American habit today. 
We're deliberately making this the age of the abject worship 
of children—and I wish my grandmother could have lived 
to give her opinion of it.’ : 

“What do you think she’d say, Harlan?” 

“‘Isn’t hard to guess! She’d have said we're heading the 
children straight for perdition. In fact, she thought that 
about our own generation; she thought father and mother 
were heading Dan and me that way; yet we were under 
heavy discipline compared to the way this terrible little 
Henry’s being brought up. Lena’s family was severe with 


her, I understand, and she doesn’t believe in discipline. As 


for Dan, he’s always been just the child’s slave.” 
Martha looked compassionate. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she said slowly. 
“‘T suppose he had to have something he could worship.” 
“Well, he’s got Ornaby Addition,” Harlan suggested. 
“No. He had to have something besides. I think he'd 
have worshiped his wife if she had ever let him; but I sup- 
pose she A: 

-“No,” Harlan said, breaking the indefinite pause into 
which Martha had absently strayed. ‘‘But she’s always 
capable of being jealous.” And he looked at Martha from 
the side of his eye. 

“Jealous of me?” 





(Continued on Page 31) 
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A sallow skin 





“Keep your skin young by keeping 
it active! If it shows a tendency 
to sallowness, use the Woodbury 
steam treatment given below.” 
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is a skin that is asleep 


You can awaken it/ 


It isn’t only a rosy skin that looks young; 
some skins have little natural red. 

But there is something fresh and living 
about the color of a young skin that no one 
ever mistakes. 

Your skin will keep that fresh, brilliant 
look of youth just as long as the pores and 
blood-vessels remain in active condition; 
when they become sluggish and lethargic 
the color fades and the whole tone of the 
skin becomes dull and lifeless. 

Keep your skin young by keeping it 
active! If it shows a tendency to sallow- 
ness, use this treatment and see what a 
revivifying effect it will have:— 


pee or twice a week, just before retiring, fill 
your basin full of hot water—almost boiling 
hot. Bend over the top of the basin and cover 
your head and the bowl with a heavy bath towel, 
so that no steam can escape. Steam your face 
for thirty seconds. Now lather-a hot cloth with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. With this wash your 
face thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin with an upward and outward motion. Then 
rinse the skin well, first with warm water, then 
with cold, and finish by rubbing it for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


The other nights of the week cleanse your 


S| Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


skin thoroughly in the usual way with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water, 
ending with a dash of cold. 

The first time you use this treatment it 
will leave your skin with a slightly drawn, 
tight feeling. This means that your skin is 
responding in the right way to.a more 
stimulating form of cleansing. 

After a few treatments this drawn feeling will 
disappear. You will be surprised to see how much 
fresher and younger your skin will begin to look. 

Special treatments for each different skin need are 
given in the famous booklet of treatments wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today—begin your 
treatment tonight. 

The same qualities that 
give Woodbury’s its bene- 
ficial effect on the skin make 
it ideal for general use. A 
25-cent cake lasts a month or 
six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the 
special Woodbury treat- 
ments. Woodbury’s also 
comes in convenient 3-cake 
boxes. a 


Perth, Ontario. 








Send 10 cents for a trial-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations 
THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
101 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’ 8 Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, * 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lim- 
ited, ror ee ‘St. 
ch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


‘A Skin You Love to Touch” 


English Agents: 





Street 





City. 


State. 





Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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UTSIDE, winter and winter’s snow; 
inside, brightness and warmth and the 
sparkle and color of summer time. 

The woman planned well who made a 
linoleum floor the basis of this attractive 
sun porch. She knew that the floor was 
as much a part of porch furnishing as the 
furniture itself. She knew she could not be 
happy with a floor as harsh as cement, as 
unyielding as tiles. And chilly floors and 
grippy children and doctor’s bills do associate 
themselves! She chose a linoleum floor. 

Linoleum is made with co k and so makes 
a warm floor. She had it laid (cemented, not 
tacked) over a lining of warm 
builders’ deadening felt. A phys- 
ically warm and colorful floor 
of tile design, with an outdoor 
suggestion and an indoor look! 
A floor of light and color, charm 
and vivacity! A cheerful floor 
with a little whisper of the 





Inset Tile No. 


in WINTER 


ultra-modern effect about it, laid with a 
border about the edges that framed the floor 
and made it a part of this particular room. 

Such a floor is not only beautiful; it is 
clean and easy-toclean. It needs thorough 
waxing only once or twice a year and oc- 
casional wiping with a dust-mop. And like 
a piece of old furniture, this wax polish 
deepens with the passing years. 

There are colors and patterns in Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum suitable for any room. 
Select the floor to fit the room. Tile inlaids 
for porches, beautiful two-tone Jaspés for 
living-rooms, dining-rooms, halls; attractive 


Moulded Tile 


Granite No, 3 inlaid 
niai 





Inset Marble Tile No. 63 




















































carpet and matting effects for upstairs rooms; 
Dutch tiles, marble tiles; rich plain colors. 
Also linoleum rugs, printed and inlaid. 


Why not go to a good merchant and ask | 
to see some of the beautiful Armstrong's J 
Linoleum designs for sun porches and other J 
rooms? If you have an instinct for combir: J 


ing colors in room decoration, you will be 
unable to look at them without thinking 
how well you could build an attractive 
color scheme around a modern linoleum floor. 


The Armstrong Cork Company maintains § 


a special Bureau of Interior Decoration to 
give you personal help in planning rooms. 
No charge for this service. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 


and Decoration” (Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Art. Sent, with de luxe colorplates of home 
interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
818 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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“I’M 


A FAILURE, MARTHA. 


“You've certainly been made well enough aware of it 
from the very day he brought her home, Martha.” 

‘Oh, yes,”’ she assented cheerfully. ‘‘She’s never doubted 
that I’ve always cared for Dan, but she knows that he wasn’t 
in love with me. She must have always been sure of that, 
because—well, here I was—he had only to step over next 
door and ask me; but he asked her instead. And yet, as you 
say, she disliked me from the start. She certainly saw I 
wasn’t the sort to take him away from her, even if I’d thought 
I could—and I knew I couldn’t. Yet it’s true she was jealous. 
Do you know what I think really made her so, Harlan? | 
® think almost the principal reason was because I’m so tall.’’ 

“What ?”’ 

“Yes, I do believe it,’’ Martha insisted. ‘‘Someone told 
me she used to be called ‘French doll’ in New York, and was 
very sensitive about it. She wanted to be thought a tem- 
peramental and romantic opera heroine, and would never 


ms; 
lors. 


| ask | 


ng’s me stand near a tall woman because she was afraid of being 

Se made to look more like a French doll. I think she couldn’t 

ther Bi endure the thought of her husband’s having a woman friend 
bir as big as I am.” 

‘‘No doubt she’s never wanted to be near you herself,”’ 


Harlan said. ‘‘ But I think her feeling isn’t quite so much on 
the physical plane as that.” 

“Oh, yes, it was. A man mightn’t understand it, but —— 

“A man might, though. Lena’s always been afraid that 
you're just what she'd call the type of big Western woman 
Dan ought to have married in order to be happy.” 

= What ?’’ Martha cried, but her color deepened, and there 
Was agitation in her voice, though she laughed. ‘“‘ Why, what 
m@nonsense !”’ 
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” 


r S IT?” Harlan said, and now agitation became evident 
in-his own voice, though he controlled it manfully. ‘It's 

what I've always been afraid of myself.” 

_ “No, no!’’ she cried, her color still deepening. ‘‘That’s 

Just nonsense !”’ 


ng “Ts it?” he repeated grimly. ‘‘My Grandmother Savage 

“) lidn't think so. She cut Dan off with a shilling because she 

lent of oped Lena would Ieave him and give him a chance to 
Applied Ma) you—eventually !”’ 

PP Harlan Oliphant! What on earth are you talking 

of home ibout 2” 

“| think you understand me,” he said. “Grandmother 

PANY vas a shrewd old lady, and as good a judge of character as 

ne citen sees; but sometimes she overshot the mark, as 

host of us do, no doubt, when we think we understand other 

lvania eopic so thoroughly that we can manipulate their destinies. 


he thought a good deal that was true about Lena; but she 
les) ‘d her too much, and made the mistake of thinking 
‘er purely mercenary. That’s why I was the residuary 
€gatee, Martha.” 
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“Of all the nonsense!"’ she protested, and continued to 
protest. She'd never heard anything so far-fetched in all her 
life, she declared—people didn’t put such Machiavellian 
subtleties into their wills; and Harlan was a creative roman- 
ticist instead of the critic she’d always believed him to~be. 
But his romancing wasn't successful; it was too incredible. 

He listened, skeptically marking the difference between 
the vehemence of the words she used and the lack of convic- 
tion in the voice that uttered them. ‘‘ Never mind, Martha,” 
he said at last; ‘‘I see you believe it:and agree with me.” 

‘“‘T don’t,’’ she still protested; but her tone was now so 
feeble that it only proved her determined never to make the 
open adimission of what she denied. ‘It would be too 
tragic.” 

“Why?” 

“To think of that poor old woman —— 


” 


. ES,” he agreed. ‘I’m afraid it must irritate her now 
if she knows.”’ 

“To think of her ’’ Martha said. “Poor thing! I 
mean it would be too tragic to think of her hoping and plan- 
ning such—such preposterousness!”" . 

At this Harlan looked at her so sharply, so gravely, that 
he seemed to ask much more than appeared upon the surface 
of his question: ‘‘But would it be preposterous? Suppose 
Lena and Dan should Kg 

““Separate?’’ she said, as he stopped at the word. “They 
never will.” 

“But I asked you if they should?” 

Martha shook her head, smiling faintly; and she looked 
away from him—far away, it seemed—as she spoke: 
“People don’t stay ardently in love forever, Harlan. I 
don’t suppose anybody stays in love with anybody —for- 
ever. I think I used to believe I'd always be in love with 
Dan, and in a way that was true—whatever is left in me of 
the girl I used to be will always be in love with the boy he 
used to be. But I don’t know where that boy is any more 
Do you understand?” 

Harlan looked melancholy as he nodded. ‘I suppose so.”’ 

“T mean I’m true to my memory of him, perhaps. I’m 
afraid I don’t know just what I do mean.” 

“I’m afraid I do, though,” he said. ‘I’m afraid it’s only 
that you’re hurt with him because Lena frightened him into 
keeping from even stepping over here for a minute to say 
“Welcome home.’”’ 
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A FAILURE IN BUSINESS—AND A FAILURE AS A HUSBAND—AND A FAILURE 
I’°VE EVEN BEEN A FAILURE WITH YOU, MARTHA!”’ 


“No; it didn’t hurt—not exactly,’’ she returned. ‘‘But 
he does seem changed.’’ She frowned.- “Do you think 
he s lost something, Harlan? Is it something—something 
fine about him—that’s lost? It seems to me—it seems to me 
there must be. How could anybody expect a man to go 
through such a struggle for success as the one he’s been 
through and not bear the marks of it? Or maybe, is it only 
his youthfulness he’s lost ?”’ 

“I don’t see anything missing,’’ Harlan replied. ‘‘He’s 
certainly not lost his optimistic oratory; he can still out-talk 
any man in town on the subject of Our Glorious Future. In 
fact, I think he’s even more that way than he used to be. 
Years ago he may have shown a few very faint traces of 
having been through a university, but you could sandpaper 
him to powder now and not find them. I don’t believe he 
could translate the first sentence of Czsar, or ‘Arma 
tirumque cano’! The only things he ever talks about are his 
business and his boy and local politics. I think that’s all he 
can talk about.” 

‘“Whereas,’’ Martha said, with a flash of the old champion- 
ing, ‘‘the learned Mr. Harlan Oliphant has only to open his 
mouth in order to destroy a lonely woman’s whole joy in the 
Italian renaissance.”’ 

He lifted his hands, protesting, then dropped them in 
despair. ‘‘So I’ve lost it already,” he said. ‘And lost it in 
the old, old way!” 

“Lost what ?’’ 

“‘Hope. You see I’m years and years older than Freddie 
Oliphant, and he was complaining to me the other day that 
he’s now considered so much ‘one of the older men’ some 
of the pretty young things one sees at the Country Club were 
leaving him out of their festivities. You see where that puts 





me. So I hoped that when I came home 
“Yes. That maybe we shouldn’t quarrel any more, 
and = 





“‘Quarrel? No; we mustn’t, indeed! What else is there 
left for left-overs to do but to make the best of each other?”’ 

“Nothing else, I’m afraid.” 

“And I'd hoped,” he went on a little nervously—‘‘I’d 
hoped maybe you'd let me see you a good deal—that you’d 
let me take you places and 3 

“Good gracious!’’ Martha cried; and she laughed and 
blushed. ‘‘Haven’t you just taken me to church? Aren’t 
you already taking me places, Harlan?”’ 

XIX 
ARTHA had said that Dan's remaining away “didn’t 
hurt—not exactly’’; and by this she meant to give 
Harlan the impression that she was less than hurt; but such 
a denial, thus qualified, means in truth more than hurt. She 
was a “‘ big Western woman,” but she could be sensitive, and 
had her resentments and her smallnesses. Perhaps she was 
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not quite genuinely sorry to believe that the old friend who 
neglected to bid her welcome home had begun to look almost 
middle-aged, and seemed to have lost something fine that 
he had possessed in his youth. There were characteristic 
possessions of his that he had not lost, however; he had even 
acquired more of them, as she discovered one evening a few 
weeks after the Sunday noon when little Henry tore her 
dress. 
Mr. Shelby had come home from his office in a state of 
irritability, which he made audible even before he entered 
the house; and from her windows upstairs she heard him 
denouncing his old negro driver. There had been a thunder- 
storm earlier in the afternoon, but that was no excuse—“‘ not, 
a dog-gone bit of excuse!’” Mr. Shelby declared—for a car- 
riage to be “all so sploshed-over with mud that a decent 
man’d be ashamed to get caught dead in it!’’ And he 
seemed to resent the fat old servitor’s wheezy explanation 
that the mud was the work of a malevolent motor car. 
“Cain’t go nowhur them automob’les ain’ goin’ to git you 
these days! I had my carri’ge all spick-an’-span. Auto- 
mob’le come zimmin’ by jes’ as we turn onto the Avenoo. 
‘Splickety-splick-splash !’ she say, an’ zoosh! Jes’ look at my 
nice clean carri’ge solid mud! No, suh, Mist’ Shelby; I had 
my carri’ge all wash up fresh. Nasty ole automob’le spoil 
ev’ything! No, suh, I <i 
‘“‘Gee-mun-ent-ly!’”” Martha heard her father exclaim. 
“What you tryin’ to do? Talk me to death? I already 
heard enough talk in my office for one day, thank you! By 
Cripey, you stop that eternal gab o’ yours and get those 
horses into the barn and sponge their mouths out! Hear me?”’ 
He came into the house and could be heard muttering 
snappishly to himself on the 
stairway, as he ascended to 
his room to “wash his face 
and hands for dinner.’’ But 
at the table he proved that 
soap and water were ineffec- 
tive, at least to remove bitter- 
ness from a face; and he found 
fault with everything. The 
most unbearable of his trcubles 
finally appeared to be put upon 
him by the salt, which the 
humidity of the weather had 
affected. ‘I s’pose this is the 
way you keep house in Italy !”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Nothin’ but smell 
and deggeredation over there 
anyway — they prob’ly don’t 
care whether they can get salt 
out o’ their saltcellars or not. 
But in thiscountry, in a decent 
man’s house, he’d like to see 
at least onessaltcellar on his 
table that’d work!” 


"i apt to be like that in 
hot weather after a rain,” 
Martha returned placidly. 
“What went wrong at the 
office this afternoon, papa?”’ 

“‘Nothin’!” he said fiercely. 
““What’s my office got to do 
with wet salt? Why can’t you 
ever learn to keep some con- 
nection between your 
thoughts? Geemunently!’’ 

“So you had a good day, 
did you, papa?”’ 

“Tt would ’a’ been,”’ he re- 
plied angrily, “if it hadn’t 
been for a fool friend o’ yours.” 

“Somebody I’m responsible 
for?’’sheinquired with a génial 
sarcasm that exasperated him 
into attempted mockery. For 
when he was angriest with her 
he would repeat something 
she said, and, to point the 
burlesque, would speak in a 
tinny and whining -falsetto 
which he seemed to believe 
wasa crushing imitation of his 
daughter’s voice. ‘‘ ‘Somebody 
I’m responsible for?’’’ he 
squeaked, using this form of 
reprisal now. ‘No; it ain't 
somebody you're responsible 
for!’ Here he fell back upon 
downright ferocity. ‘“‘Dog- 
gone him! Somebody better be 
responsible for him!” 

At this Martha made a good 
guess. ‘‘ Dan Oliphant!”’ 

“Yes, ma’am! And I came 
within just one o’ throwin’ him 
out o’ my office! Stood up 
there and grinned at me in 
front o’ my own desk and told 
me what I had to do! What 
I had to do!” 

“And do you 
papa?’ she asked. 

“What!” 

“T only wondered 

“Why, plague take him, I 
never saw the beat of it,’’ he 
went on, disregarding her. 
“Walked right into my office 
and told me I had to run my 





have to, 
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car line all the way across his Addition. Told me I had to! 
I told him we were goin’ almost to the edge of it and that’d 
be every last speck o’ the way we’d move until he does the 
right thing.” 

“Until he does what ‘right thing,’ papa?”’ 

“Until he quits bein’ a hog! He seems to think the best 
men in this town got nothin’ on earth to do but spend their 
time buildin’ up his property for him and makin’ it more 
valuable, all for his benefit. I told him when he was ready 
to act like a decent man and put his holdings into a trust 
company, and issue stock, and let somebody else im, we 
might talk to him and not before.” 

“What did Dan say?” 


“CAID he tried to get us in at the start, and now we could 
go plum to! Said I’d put that car line through there 
whether I wanted to or not. Threatened me with a petition 
of his lot owners, and said they were liable to go before the 
legislature and get my charter annulled, if I didn’t do it.” 

“Was he angry, papa?”’ 

“Angry? No!’ Mr. Shelby vociferated. ‘‘What in con- 
tinental did he have to be angry about? J was the one 
that was angry. He stood up there and laughed and bragged 
about what he was goin’ to do till you’d thought he’d bust 
with the gas of it. 

“Why, Great Geemunently! You'd thought this whole 
city’s got nothin’ to do but turn in and run around doin’ 
what Ornaby Addition says it’s got to. I says ‘Yes!’ I says. 
‘So from now on the tail’s goin’ to wag the dog, is it?’ ‘I 
don’t know but it might,’ he says. ‘This town’s done consid- 
erable laughin’ at me,’ he says. ‘I expect it’s about time 





THERE WAS NO CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE BROTHER AND SISTER, THOUGH HE GLANCED 
AT LENA FROM TIME TO TIME, FROM THE SIDE OF HIS EYE 
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I did some laughin’ myself,’ he says. ‘You'll have to look 
out for your charter, Mr. Shelby,’ he says.” 

Martha ventured to continue her naiveté, and unfortu- 
nately carried it too far. ‘And will you have to look out for 
it, papa?’’ she asked gently. 

With his thin but hard old fist he struck the table a blow 
that jarred the china and jingled the silver. ‘‘ Haven't you 


got any sense?’ he shouted. ‘‘I’ll show him who he’s talkin’ 
to! There’s a few men left in this town that'll teach him a 
little before he gets through with ’em. I’m not the only one 
he thinks he can lay down the law to.’”’ He glared at her, 
his small gray face flushing with his increased anger. ‘Are 


you still standin’ up for him after the way he’s treated you?”’ J 
This took Martha’s breath, and for an instant she was at | 


a loss. * Never before had her father seemed to notice how 
she was ‘‘treated’’—by anybody. 
you—lI don’t know what you mean,” she said. 


“Don’t you?” he returned sharply, and before the bright § 


stare of his angry eyes her own troubled gaze fell. ‘‘ You 
say you don’t know what I mean?”’ 
“‘Why—no. Not—not at all,’ she murmured. 


“Well, Ido!" And with a brief shot of breath between his 
almost closed lips he further expressed an emotion that re- 9 
‘Seems J 


to me it’s about time you quit standin’ up for him,” he said, 


mained enigmatic to her. He rose from the table. 


and stalked out of the room, leaving her still at the table. 
She sat there in an attitude of some rigidity after she had 


heard him go upstairs, and she continued to sit there, though J 


she had finished her dinner before he departed—and the con- 
clusion she reached in her thoughts was that there was a 
question she would never ask him. She would never ask him 
what he had meant by that 
final remark of his. She hoped 
he meant only that her pride 
ought to resent a neighbor’s 
failure to come to say he was 
glad tosee her at home again — 
but she feared her father meant 
more than this. She feared 
he meant much more, and she 
so feared it that she would 
never dare to ask him. 


Senin she wondered why she 
wouldn’t dare. How could 
it ever be about time for her 
to stop standing up for an old 
friend? And when Harlan was 
announced to her, as she sat 
alone at the table, she rose 
with a little sigh. She did not 
sigh because she was sorry he 
had come; it was because she 
had just realized how much 
more his brother was still the 
heart of her thoyghts than 
was this faithful escort. 

For she and Harlan had al- 
ready fallen into a relation not 
uncommon among those he 
had spoken of as “‘left-overs”’: 
a relation that becomes a 
habit—a habit that in turn be- 
comes a relation. She went 
everywhere with him; and 
continued to go everywhere 
with him; and so after a while 
their contemporaries, all mar- 
ried, never sent an invitation 
to one without including the 
other. Then, as time went on, 
and the habit continued and 
continued, it became common 
stock in the prattle of more 
When 


younger people. 
stencils failed to cover a blank, 


a necessity could always fall 
back on this, and wonder why 
the two didn’t ‘‘get married 
and be done with it.” 

In that manner a _ worn 
woman-of-the-world, aged 
twenty, complained to Fred- 
erick Oliphant one evening at 
the Country Club,-as he sat 
with her after unsuccessfully 
attempting an imported dance 
he found himself too old to 
learn. ‘ You aren’t too old to 
learn it, if you wouldn’t insist 
on being too polite to hold a 
girl as tight as these boys do,” 
the woman-of-the-world in- 
formed him with the new 
frankness then becoming fash- 
ionable. “You aren’t as old 
as your cousin Harlan. Why 
on earth don’t he and Miss 
Shelby get married and be 
done with it? They’ve cer- 
tainly been just. the same as 
engaged for almost. as long as 
I can remember. Everybody 
says they must be engaged—- 
by this time. They say she 


(Continued on Page 98) 


“T don’t know what | 


dashing and precipitous] 
talk : 


languished and even weather § 


those who felt such covering } 
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| Cool and smooth -- -with graceful finger tips 


these hands 


i 


OUR hands are almost incessantly 
busy—sewing, writing, arranging the 
flowers—a thousand. tasks use them. 


Even in your leisure time—at bridge, Mah 
fe the tea table—resting quietly in your 
), they are always conspicuously in front of 
= 
What lumps of embarrassment they can be 
if you neglect them—rough and ugly with 
dingy nails and dry cuticle. 


But when your hands are cool and smooth 
with finger tips graceful from a perfect mani- 
cure—you actually love them. They are so 
pretty and respond so flatteringly to every 
need, every fleeting thought. 


Thousands of women know it is easy to 
keep them that way. For the maker of Cutex 
has foreseen every need for the perfect groom- 
ing of the finger tips. 


Beautifully polished sticks of real orange 
wood. Emery boards that keep the nail edges 
smooth and thin and round the tips to just the 
alluring shape of the finger end or to a delicate 
point. Exquisite polishes. Most important of 
all, the wonderful preparation that transforms 
the cuticle. 


No single detail of the manicure has the 
importance of this last. For if the cuticle is 
not properly cared for the nails never can be 
lovely. Dry or coarsened cuticle, rough split 
cuticle, little red hangnails, each makes an ugly 
rim for the nails that cannot be disguised. 


And cutting only makes it worse. The cuti- 
cle grows back thicker and thicker. And if you 
let it go, as the new skin grows out the old is 
pushed up and leaves that ugly fringe of super- 
fluous skin that hides the half moons and 1s always 
splitting and making hangnails or raw places. 


But all the charm and beauty of the nails is 
brought out by a rim of fresh smooth cuticle shap- 
ing them in an even oval. 


I 


The Simple Manicure 
this Authority Advises 


EVER ‘cut the cuticle. Twist a bit of cotton 
about the end of a Cutex orange stick. Then 
dip it in the bottle of Cutex Cuticle Remover and 
gently shape the base of each nail. 
Every little white shred of hard 


Cutex Introductory Set 
containing trial sizes of 
everything you need for 
the manicure 


_— 


Your hands seem al- 


ously in front of you 


How embarrassed 
you are when they 
look neglected, yet 
how easy to have them 
graceful from a per- 
Sect manicure 








skin is loosened and the cuticle rim freed from the 
nail. Rinse the fingers and wipe each nail carefully 
with a soft towel. All the old dead skin and the ugly 
little shreds wipe away. What lovely fresh cuticle 
is left—how soft and evenly it outlines the nail base. 

This remover is the very best nail bleach in the 
world, too. A touch of the orange stick still wet 
with Cutex under each nail tip leaves it white and 
stainless, ready for the finishing touch of the 
manicure—the polish. 


Cutex has four wonderful polishes. Some women 
use the Cake and Paste polishes. Those who want 
a very high lasting brilliance prefer the Liquid. 
But perhaps you will be tempted most by the lat- 
est achievement—the marvelous new Cutex Pow- 
der Polish. Scented, velvet 
smooth, it is almost instantaneous. 





ways to be conspicu+ 


be Yours 


Spread a little on your buffer or the 
palm of your hand and a few quick 
strokes will bring out the jewel-like 
lustre and all the lovely pink tints of 
your skin gleaming through the bur- 
nished nail. You would not believe 
a powder could give a lustre so 
quickly nor keep its charming glis- 
ten so long. 


.For the care of the nails between 
manicures there is a special Cuticle 
Cream (Comfort). Smooth a little 
on each nail base at night when 
you cream your face. It will keep 
the cuticle soft and healthy. 


WI 
Transformed in Five NGnutes 


OY gers at your watch. This 
exquisite Cutex manicure has 
taken hardly more than five minutes! 
The secret of its speed is the great care expended 
in making each Cutex article exactly what is 
needed for the perfect performance of its task. 


And it is a double blessing, for besides caring 
for the nails in the quickest and easiest way each 
Cutex preparation is made of the highest quality 
ingredients according to formulas specially de- 
signed to be perfectly safe and to promote the 
health of the skin and nails. 


What a feeling of added poise and security you 
have when you finish a Cutex manicure. You are 
proud to display your hands—they look so grace- 
ful and the nails are positively bewitching. 


You can choose from four complete Cutex mani- 
cure sets at any drug or department store in the 
United States or Canada or at chemist shops in 
England for 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. Or each 
item separately is 35c. 





Introductory Set—now only 12¢ 

Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set containing 
trial sizes ot Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New York, or if you live 
in Canada, Dept. J-1, 200 Mountain St. , Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 











- Norruam Warren, Dept. J-1 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing 
enough Cutex for six manicures. 


Name 


Street 


114 West 17th St., New York 


(or P. O. box) 
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aIHE title of this - 
article sounds 
like an enigma, 
and it is unless 
you are suffi- ve 
wei ciently inter- 
wy} ested to read a 
fw} line or two more 
beyond the title. We don’t any 
of us like to be kept in sus- 
pense, so we may just as well 
tell you right now that the title 
refers to a brand-new feature 
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The house as the 
architects planned 
and pictured it. 


The house we are considering 
this month would be a good 
investment for a family with 
an income of $6000 to $7000. 
Every effort was made by the 
gs - architects to eliminate unneces- 
sary expense, consequently the 
exterior is of clapboards painted 
white, or it may be of silver- 
gray shingles, with roof of slate- 
surfaced shingles in variegated 
colors. Stock size materials such 
as sash, door trim, and so on, 




















that we have added to our ar- 
chitectural service. We are now 
prepared to offer you at a 
nominal cost, including mailing charges, a 
complete and architecturally correct model, 
attractively colored, of any house or bun- 
galow that we may publish. The models 
are built to scale, the proportions being 
taken direct from the architects’ original 
blue prints, and all the exterior features 
such as chimneys, hoods, projections, and 
so on, are accurately shown. At the bottom 
of this page appears the photograph of the 
model of the house featured this month. At 
the top is the design as conceived and drawn 
by the architects. The two are identical. 
Perhaps about this time someone may be 
wondering what all the talk about these 
models is anyway. What good are they? 
A model of the house you hope to build 
may mean the saving of many dollars; ad- 
ditions and subtractions don’t cost nearly 
as much on paper, even if it is blue-print 
variety, as they do in lumber, brick and plaster. It is 
easier to remove a partition from a blue-print drawing than 
to tear it out from between two rooms. You can inspect 
the house complete, as far as the exterior is concerned, before 
a spadeful of earth is turned. You can see the roof and the 
four walls as they will actually be, can walk around to the 
back or the side and learn whether all the good points are 
evenly distributed or whether they’re all on your front porch, 
can plan the exterior color scheme and can see whether the 
garage ought to be placed here or over there, whether this 
room or another should have the morning sun, or the after- 
glow at its setting. And when it comes to planning the 
garden, you can set the little model house down in an 
Italian garden, and finding that too formal can uproot it 








First and 
second floor 
rooms have 


all been 


This Little F10useé 


Delivered to Your Ftome 


You Can See it Before You Build 


R. C. Hunter and Brotuer, eArchitects 


branch and stem without the loss of a single tree or shrub. 
You may decide that your little frame house is of the style 
that is never at home in any but a so-called old-fashioned 
garden, half hidden in clambering vines and sweet-scented 
flower beds. You didn’t become aware of this when you 
read your architect’s sketch plans and blue prints, but the 
moment you saw the model you knew Italian gardens were 
not for you. 

It has been said that scarcely anyone builds his first 
house to his entire satisfaction. That perhaps is because no 
one can, even by studying elevations, carry in the eye the 
picture of the four sides, to say nothing of details, and 
visualize them as a whole. A model obviates all uncertainty, 
guesswork and regret and helps you to know whether the 
builder is exactly following your plans. The exact cost of a 
model can scarcely be given until the architect has determined 
the amount of work required, but it is thought that they 
will range from about five to nine dollars; at any rate, it 
will be small in comparison to the service it will render. 
The cost will be given you before the order is accepted. 
Remittance will be made to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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with plenty 
of closets. 
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are specified, with fir lumber for 
framing. The extreme width is 
thirty-one feet eight inches and 
extreme depth thirty-one feet four inches, 
All walls on the first floor are eight feet six 
inches high, on the second eight feet, and 
on the third seven feet six inches at the 
highest part. Hardwood floors are used 
throughout except in the kitchen and bath- 
room. The wood trim is enamel with birch 
doors. Modern sanitary type of plumbing 
and steam heat are specified and the cost 
is placed at approximately $8600 to $9000 
in the East; though only location and 
labor conditions where built can determine 
the actual figure. The price here quoted is 
that given us by the architects of the 
house, not by a builder. If the building of 
any house is let out by contract, in all 
probability there will be considerable dif- 
ference in the estimates given. It then 
rests with the owner to decide which price 
he will pay. 

It might be well to add, for the benefit of those who ex- 
pect to build their first house, that the lowest bid is not 
always the best one to accept, since it can result, if placed 
in the hands of an unscrupulous contractor, in inferior 
materials and inferior workmanship, both of which are dear 
at any price. An honest contractor will not build a dishonest 
house; therefore, it is wise to investigate the professional 
standing of the men interested in obtaining your contract 
before placing it. Any reliable information you can obtain 
as to market prices of the materials that are to go into your 
house will also help you to deal intelligently with your builder. 

If you are interested in receiving further details about the 
house and models of it, or other of our houses, write to the 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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At the left is the model of this house made of strong 
cardboard with details worked out in attractive colors. 
It is about four inches high, and wide and deep in pro- 
portion. Compare it with the drawing. It will convince 





you that you take risks if you build without a model. 
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The Button of Welcomed Service 


Welcomed, because it is the identifying mark 
of 5,437 Fuller Men, each schooled in matters of 
Cleanliness and Sanitation. Welcomed, because these 
men suggest to the woman in the home better, quicker 
and less tiring methods of doing practically all her 
cleaning work. Welcomed, because they render this 
Fuller Service right in the home, where the housewife 
best knows her own cleaning problems. Welcomed, 
because they are gentlemen; courteous and consider- 
ate of the reception accorded them in thousands of 
homes, every day. Welcomed, because representing 
one of the largest houses of its kind in the world, and 
therefore received with absolute confidence, everywhere. 

Fuller Brushes are sold only in this home-demonstrating way, 
by the Fuller Man, who is a resident of the community he 
serves. You will always know your Fuller Man, when he 
makes his regular calls, by this identifying mark, the Fuller 
Button, and by the Fuller Red Tip Tag and Fuller Trade 
Mark on every brush he shows you. If your Fuller Man has 
not called on you recently, write to The Fuller Brush Co., 
1078 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. (In Canada, Fuller 


Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton). Also ask for a copy of the 
“Handy Brush Book”’—it’s free, just send a postal. 





Welcome him, and the Service he brings. 


FULLE, 


69 USES — HEAD TO FOOT —CELLAR TO ATTIC 





m|F A FAVORITE-COLOR census were taken 

MY in the land I am firmly convinced that nine- 

tenths of our population would vote for the 

color blue. But all this love of blue is wasted 

unless the color is really understood, and 

real understanding will use it intelligently, 

so that its greatest beauty may be fulfilled. 

Raps wo meas} It used to be that blue was looked upon in 

the light of a purely individual color that could best serve 

its purpose by being as steadily and completely blue as 
possible. 

A room that achieved a blueness permeating to each wall, 
curtain, carpet and chair, a blueness that was combined with 
no other color but blue, was considered the ideal interpreta- 
tion of this hue. And there were constant warnings against 
the use of blue with any other colors, since it was thought 
that it would clash with them. 
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Lhe Maew Touch of Blue 


By Ethel Davis Seal: Mustration by Lurelle Guild 


But nowadays we have advanced to the point of looking 
upon blue as the great connecter, the magic touch that beau- 
tifies nearly any color scheme—a curtain of it where you 
least expect it, a chair upholstered in one of its dull tones, a 
pottery bowl of it placed in such a varied grouping as to 
result in the most ravishing color scheme, blue books in a 
row on the desk top, and in the bedroom perhaps a spread of 
blue echoing the blue in the cretonne curtains and in the 
pottery bases of the lamps. Even when blue is desired to be 
the chief color in the room, it must be shown against neutral 
walls, with expanses of other neutral colors near by, and en- 
hanced by a few notes of opposite or complementary color 
which emphasize and enrich the harmony. 

Used in these ways, blue is perhaps the most decorative 
color.we have, because of a certain supreme strength of 
character that makes it hold its own and fairly sing with joy 
when it is seen in relation to other colors; or when, isolated 
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against a neutral background, it stands so bravely fine and 
beautiful. And in either event it is at its best and can be most 
fully appreciated when some entirely different color is at 
hand to intensify its serene beauty. 

No matter how greatly the one-color idea may tempt and 
intrigue, it should require little argument to convince the 
lover of blue that a completely blue room may well be deadly. 
Viewed psychologically, though blue in comparatively small 
quantities rests, quiets, uplifts, spiritualizes, on the other 
hand in completely covered areas it has quite the opposite 
effect. The quieting attributes of blue in over-quantity 
result in a depression that pushed to the limit may well verge 
on insanity, as has been proved by the extreme experiment 
of confining a human being in a room that was, even to 
its lighting, entirely blue. So it is well to remember that 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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E one of those who live their-lives today— 
not always postponing happy times till a 
future that may never come! 


Every day is a great day that sees work 
keenly done and entertainment keenly enjoyed. 


This is Paramount’s gospel, the gospel that 

you work hard enough to deserve in your 
spare time the finest entertainment that all 
Paramount’s unique resources can give—and 
plenty of it! 
_ Don’t let rest hours be rust hours! See a 
great Paramount Picture today and let it send 
you out alight with the life and the drama 
and the fun that shine in every foot of it! 
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Sweet Lavender ® 
ae ee 4 6 ee ye 


ie far off England, pur- 
pling lavender blossoms 
yield their precious fra- 
grance, drop by drop, that 
you may enjoy the exqui- 
site luxury of Yardley’s 
Lavender Soap. 


Sweet Lavender, with its 
lovely memories sever the 
choiceofgentlewomen. In 
Yardley’s Lavender Soap 
there is the dainty, cling- 
ing Lavender fragrance in 
delightful combination 
with rich, creamy lather 


which beautifies and ¥ 
Q 

















4 soothes. 
03 9 

. Yardleys: 
i Old English 

| Lavender Soap 
$ 


= 4 


By Appointment to 


H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 4 


cK 


Imported direct from London 
where it has been used by great 
people since 1770. 35c the cake, 5 
or $1.00 the box. Also the 
charming Lavender Series com- 
prising Toilet Water, Face Pow- 
der, Compact’, Talc, Shampoo 
and Bath Salts. Obtainable at 
all good stores. 


y) 
Send 10c for a dainty 
trial tablet of the incom- j 
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parable soap to our— 


















AMERICAN BRANCH 
15E. 26thSt., New York City 
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When the Icicle Gimmick Had the Mumps 


Al-KLINK-KO-KINK has a nub- 
a] blety nose 
And icicle pickles all over his clo’es; 
And he carries around in a crim- 
son sheath 
A silvery saw with frosty teeth; 
And he sweeps his cap away down low, 
And he bows his nose clear into the snow, 
And he fixes his mouth wide open to sing: 
“ Ching-Klink! Ching-Klink! Chink-O-Link! 
Icicles! Icicles! Ker-Link-Chink! 
O-Klink-Ker-Chink! Kink-Ko! Kink-Ko! 
Here I go! There I go! 
Icicles O-O-O! Ching! Klink-Ko-Kink!” 
And when the snow runs swish-ish-ish 
Up the drifts like the tail of a fish, 
And the wind is full of whooferty whoofs, 
He saws the icicles off the roofs; 
And he has a million of pogs in a flock— 
(Pogs are just birds in Gimmick talk) 
“se pogs and green pogs and pink pogs and 
ue, 
The jolliest poggie pogs that ever yet flew; 
And whilst he’s sawing the icicles through, 
What do you suppose those little pogs do? 
They fly up and down on one woggy wing 
And squabble over pieces they’d all like to 
sing. 
Isn’t that a joke? And did you ever know 
That Gimmicks can hear the icicles 
grow? 
All because their ears are queer, 





queer; ref 


It’s a creakerty whistling sound they a 


hear; 

And my! the kinds of whistle-ty ~ 
creaks! 

Littles and Bigs and teety-tee Queaks, 

Inside and outside and all around 
through. 

Creak-queek, Creak-queek, Whoo- 
00000! 

They grow and grow and grow all 
night 

Over the eaves and shut out the light. 

Often one gets away down the front 
door, 

And folks can’t even 
squeeze out any 
more. 

The Gimmicks listen 
and listen and say: 

“Tf O-Klink-Ko-Kink 
comes along today 

He’ll saw the icicles 
every one away.” 

And mebby right 
then the snow 
gives a scrunch, 

Like handfuls of pop- 
corn chewed in a 
bunch, -PIESB 

And O-Klink-Ko- ~s 
Kink and his pogs 
are outside. 

Lots of times Gim- 
micks have sat 
and just cried, 

They were so glad because Klink had 
come. 

But mostly they dance and sing, 
“Dumpty-Dum-Dum!” 

And shout up the chimney, “O-Klink- 
Ko-Kink, 

Hoo-ray-ray-ray! We never slept a 
wink. 

Saw all the icicles round, round, round; 

We'll take a nap sound, sound, sound!” 

And O-Klink-Ko-Kink peels off his 
frock; 

And all the teenty pogs go “Krock! 
Krock! Krock!” 

And up the biggest icicle he climbs 
like fun. 

And all his icy pickle bells sparkle in 
the sun. 

Ching! comes the saw from its crim- 
son sheath; 

Flash! go the silver and the frosty 
teeth. 

Right through the icicles quick asa = 
wink; 

Gently they drop down, chink-ko-link- 
klink! 

And when the last one falls in the 

show 


GULLUPY WHEEZE 


ONTO HIS KNEES 






AND BUB-BUB, THE BAKER, 
HE STUCK HIS HEAD 

INTO A LOAF OF CRAB- 
APPLE BREAD 





AND FUNNY OLD GRAMPY 


TIED HIS ROLLER SKATES 


<— 


THEY SHOUT UP THE CHIMNEY, 
““O-KLINK-KO-KINK, 

HOO-RAY-RAY-RAY! WE NEVER 
SLEPT A WINK” 


By Lou Rocegrs 


O-Klink-Ko-Kink stands them in 
a row; 

And all the little pogs gather in 
a flock. 

Not a pog makes a sound, 
not a single “‘Krock!” 

And O-Klink-Ko-Kink plays 
a little song —- + 

Right on the icicles, ching- ¢ 
ching-chong! 

And all the weenty poggies 
sing it in a crowd. 

Sometimes it’s tinkly and sometimes 
kind of loud. 


(You see the pogs mustn’t sing the 
same songs every year, unless a Gim- 
mick asks for a last year’s song; and 
so O-Klink-Ko-Kink makes up new 


are no icicles to saw 
and teaches them to 
the pogs on the 
icicles in the winter. 
Of course they are 


And when the song | y, 


all klinkly songs.) 


is over they all go We as 
flying home 


To peck up pur- 
ple kinkum 
seeds and Gim- 
mick honey- 
comb. 

Once on a time 
O-Klink got the 
mumps; 

And oh, how the ici- 
cles grew and 
grew! 

They clung to the 
roofs in clumperty 
clumps 

And gummed up the 
eaves in bumperty 
bumps, 

And nobody thought of a thing to do 

Just because Klink had always been there 

To saw off the icicles everywhere, 

And no one ever need give it a care. 

The folks were scareder’n a billion scats; 

They ran outdoors without their hats; 

No one could eat nor get into bed, 

And nobody heard what anybody said; 

Everybody talked so loud and so fast 

And screeched at the neighbors a- 
running past. 

Oh, the wind it blew with whooferty 
whoofs 

And swish-ish-ish went the snow; 

Crackerty crack went the Gimmick 
roofs— 

The ice was so fearfully heavy, you know; 

And the Icicle Gimmick, he shed bitter 
tears; 





WHY, MR. GO-KLUMP AND 
-" MRS. GO-KLUMP 
TRIED TO STAND ON THE TOP OF THE PUMP 














as He had the mumps way 

ie back to his ears, 

And he couldn’t go out— 
oh, no! oh, no! 

He couldn’t wade round 
in the 
snow. 

Oh, the 
folks ran 
out and 
in and 
out 

ya And didn’t know any- 

thing they were 
about. 

Why, Mr. Go-Klump and 
Mrs. Go-Klump 

Tried to stand on the top 
of the pump. 

They wanted to see what 
kind of a crack 

Ran straight up the roof 
and then right back. 

And they keeled a somer- 
sault bump-ump-ump 

And broke the handle 
square off of the pump. 

And funny old Grampy 
Gullupy Wheeze 

Tied his roller skates onto 
his knees, 

A-squeaking, “Cheese! Mend it with cheese! 

Mend it with cheese! MEND IT WITH 
CHEESE!” 

And Bub-Bub, the baker, he stuck his head 

Into a loaf of crab-apple bread, 

And all the time he thought ’twas his hat. 

Did ever you hear of doings like that? 

And poor little Pettie-Per-Tettie-Per-Toop 

Stubbed his toe on the end of his stoop 

And shot through a drift clear up to his heels, 

And nobody heard him giving off squeals 

Till he’d busted the buttonholes out of his 
coat 

And caught the croup way down in his 
throat. 

Wasn’t that a shame? Jingle, ingle, ingle! 

Tingle, tingle, tingle! Tingle, tingle, tingle! 

Here’s Go-Tee Bill a-dragging a saw. 

What do you think he’s a-dragging it for? 





(It wasn’t a really saw. It was Marianna’s 
mother’s breadknife. Pegg, Wegg and Negg 
opened a pane of glass when she wasn’t there 
and borrowed it.) 


And when the Gimmicks saw them come 
They stopped their whoops and screeching 
some. 
One yelled “Hooray! Oh, lum-ty-lum!” 
But most folks said, ‘‘ Now what’s that for? 
It’s a funny thing. Oh, haw! haw! haw!” 
Pegg, Wegg and Negg and Go-Tee Bill 
Sang, “Hi diddle, ho diddle, hay diddle dill; 
He diddle, hum diddle, poof, poof, poof!” 
And climbed an icicle onto a roof, 
A-dragging the big, old, breadknife saw. 
The folks, they stared and said,“ Oh, pshaw!” 
Their eyes popped out like bulgy peas; 
Their mouths flew open almost to their 
knees. 
Pegg, Wegg and Negg sang, “Haw! 
haw! haw!” 
And sawed away with the breadknife 


saw. 

Squeak-squawk! Squeak-squawk! 
Squeak-squawk! 

Down fall the icicles, knock, Knock, 
knock! 

All together with a terrible crash, 

A glittering heap of icicle hash! 

The Gimmicks dance and laugh and 
shout 

And crunch and roll them all about. 

But O-Klink-Ko-Kink, he holds 
his mumps 

And swallows his tears in great big 
lumps. 

He loves all icicles, don’t you see? 

He saws them gently as can be; 

And when they fall they never 
break; 

They melt away in a shining lake. 

So O-Klink-Ko-Kink, he wouldn’t 


look; 


> 
He buried his face in a picture 
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earn from the women who tax 


their skin the most.... 


and keep their faces loveliest 


TWO ESSENTIALS 
THEY NEVER FORGET 


THE actress, the society woman, the modern 
young girl are the ones who have learned first 
how to care for their skin. Because they have 
been obliged to search and study until they 
have found the right way. In no other way 
could they go on subjecting their skin to the 
same conditions and keep it beautiful. 


The whole secret of their loveliness today 
lies in giving their skin regularly the two things 
they have found are indispensable in keeping a 
woman’s skin young and supple. 


First—the kind of cleansing that frees their 
skin nightly from the tenseness of the day’s 
strain and clears it of the collected dust and oil 
and cosmetics—restores its transparency and 
natural pliancy. This toning up 
at the end of every day is abso- 
lutely essential. 


Second—they know it is im- 
perative to render their skin 
immune at all times to strain, 
dirt, extreme cold and heat, 
changes in temperature—to all 
the kinds of exposure that tend 
to coarsen it. 


The society woman knows how to be a zealous 
sportswoman by day and appear in the evening 
with delicate skin unmarred. She will not 
allow exposure to roughen or redden her skin, 
or fatigue to mark it with lines. What is 
her secret? 








MAE MURRAY Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser 


The actress gives her complexion harder 
wear and demands more of it in 
return than almost any other woman. 
She must keep her skin fine and clear 
though she covers it with make-up. It 
must be fresh in spite of late weary 
hours. Her very success depends on her 
jinding the right way to care for 
her skin. 





THE FAMOUS METHOD 
THAT MAKES IT EASY FOR THEM 


Two distinctly different face creams, each 
beautifully designed for its special purpose— 
Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 

For years the whole effort of an old and 
much esteemed maker of toilet preparations 
was centered on these two preparations that 
were to answer the two vital needs of women’s 
skin. Today millions of women are using these 
two creams night and morning and sometimes 
during the day, to keep their skin perfectly 
fresh, supple, young. 

Just the right amount, just the finest qual- 
ity of each ingredient to do the actual benefit 
to the skin for which each cream was for- 
mulated. Youdonot merely cleanse with Pond’s 
Cold Cream—you actually restore 
your skin’s natural freshness. And 
besides the sure protection of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, you have 
theinstant beauty of fresh, smooth 
skin under your rouge and powder. 


Buy both creams tonight in 
jars or tubes at any drug store or 


The Pond’s 


department store. 
Extract Company. 


She insists on both—her career of cars and 
sports and the particular kind of complexion 
men bow to! How the modern young girl keeps 
her skin so fascinatingly fresh is perfectly 
simple—according to her. She just goes in for 
taking care of it. 








EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS—POND’S 
TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO TAX THEIR 


SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 


> =F —__—» 


















SEND: THIS COUPON WITH 10c 


The Pond’s Extract Co. 
105 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed 

for your special introductory 
tubes of the two creams every S/reet. 
normal skin needs—enough 

of each cream for two weeks’ 
ordinary toilet uses. 


Name 


City__ 


TODAY 


State 
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In thousands of the better 
homes Kelvinator is re- 
ceiving the generous praise 
of women who appreciate 
the manifold advantages 
of electric refrigeration. 














In convenience, in economy, in actual comfort, Kel- 
vinator is satisfying in every way, the home demand 
for electric refrigeration. 


It contributes year round service, automatic, depend- 
able, clean. Such service has appealed to the 
thousands that have selected Kelvinator—Symbol of 
Scientific Refrigeration. 


Kelvinator supplies a dry, wholesome, even tempera- 
ture, several degrees colder than ice. 


One of its greatest advantages is that it can be easily 
installed in the refrigerator you already have. 


Established in 1914, Kelvinator presents to the 
home the oldest and highest developed refrigera- 
tion service available. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 





Established 1914 


Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration 
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Down Into the Desert 


(Continued from Page 9) 


white ribbon that was the Little Colorado 
River, and then on to the vast heave of col- 
ored broken desert. 

It was there! And I had an indescribable 
feeling that it was all mine and that I was 
coming again into my own. Kish-li-pi (Gray 
Mountain) loomed far to the right, a gray old 
promontory encroaching upon the river val- 
ley. I saw the ragged saw-tooth notches of 
the Echo Cliffs, far to the northeast. And 
between them and Kish-li-pi, above a red 
world of ruined rock, stretched a faint, dark 
fringed line that I recognized as the wild and 
isolated Buckskin Plateau, where I had chased 
lions and mustangs. To see it so far away, a 
hundred miles or more, gave me a thrill. 
Then even remoter, fainter in the distance to 
the north, rose a dim outline of Navajo 
Mountain, so wild and isolated a place that 
only one white man in all that country knew 
how to get to it. This was our objective 
point. 

We rode down the slope and soon the bulge 
of red ridges rose to hide the great stretch of 
painted sand and rock. When the sun sank 
a cold wind blew out of the west. 

It was work to pitch camp. That night 
the ground beneath our blankets was uneven 
and rocky; the cold wind swooped under the 
tent and cracked the flaps. Somebody—I 
fear it was Lone Angler—snored like a calli- 
ope. Some time in the night my tent almost 
collapsed. I was awakened by rain, and 
several times during the night I heard it, and 
finally realized that it was snow. The tent 
sagged. AtdawnI got up. Cold! The world 
outside was white—a blizzard—with snow 
fleeting across the ground, and all the sky was 
obscured. We had to get out in the cold, 
get breakfast, pack and leave in the whirling 
snow. We froze. 

That afternoon we rode as far as we could 
ride, perhaps a matter of twenty-odd miles. 
It was far enough. When I selected a camp 
site in a shallow cafion, walled by sections of 
broken red rock, Lone Angler swore at me for 
not halting sooner and R. C. blessed me for 
not going on farther. 

I was so sore and lame I could scarcely 
stand. It took us over an hour to pitch our 
tents. A hot supper proved again that to ap- 
preciate anything a man must need it. 


The Painted Desert 


HE desert is full of surprises. That night 

the feature was the striking dead silence. 
Next morning at an early hour I was awak- 
ened by the singing of a mocking bird. This 
is one of the beautiful contrasts that en- 
raptures a desert wanderer. 

I felt better this morning. It was clear and 
cold—nipping! We burned greasewood for 
the camp fire. The smell was disagreeable. 
The sun came up yellow and flary, almost 
steely. The horizon line to the north was 
dim, obscured in dropping veils of rain. We 
started out in bright sunshine and had a 
pleasant ride down toward the Little Colo- 
rado. The gray desert gave way to red earth 
and rock. In the afternoon we saw a rain- 
storm all around us on the horizon, but none 
caught us. I saw three lonely Navajo riders. 

The spectacle behind was grand—a vast 
gray desert slope, shelving back to rise to the 






great dark plateau with the peaks white and 
pure against the sky. To the fore, as we went 
down into the valley, the Painted Desert be- 
gan to lift into the sky, ridge on ridge, the 
long escarpments reaching out to the west, a 
vast, colored, wonderful land, bare and deso- 
late. 

We ascended the gray bench to find an- 
other breadth of desert, flat, with dots of 
green and small hummocks of sand, leading 
the eye to the magnificent, horizon-wide bar- 
rier of red, the colored confines of the Painted 
Desert—red, gray, green, sulphur, dull bronze, 
copper, fan-shaped and eroded slopes, desti- 
tute of vegetation. It was inspiring, lonely, 
terrible and beautiful. 

We did not put up any tents that night. 
There was no solid earth to hold poles and 
pegs, and besides we were exhausted. R. C. 
was in bad shape. Lone Angler crawled off 
his horse and his legs buckled under him. He 
had white circles under his eyes and was a 
picture of distress. I was pretty badly off 
myself; sixty miles on the desert in April 
was no joke; but I was enabled to fool my 
comrades. I was mean enough to laugh. 


cA Visit to the Moki Village 


HE next day we had a long ride across the 

level gravel land, round to the westward 
of a red broken bluff, up across a high point 
that gave a splendid view of the waste of rock 
toward the north and the mesa to the east. 
Buckskin Mountain stood up, a long, level, 
black-and-white rock wall, extending from 
Echo Cliffs to Greenland Point. It thrilled 
me to look across the space, and remember 
my adventures there with Buffalo Jones. 

We rode down over the point of desolate, 
broken red stone and clay-banked ridge into 
the wide Moencopie Wash. From there we 
had a long, hot, steep climb up the mesa to 
Tuba. A good camp with running water 
under the cottonwoods was very welcome. 
We ate dinner as hungry wayfarers. 

Next day we went down to see the Moki 
village. This Hopi or Moki village was a 
cluster of stone and adobe homes on a bluff. 
It had three houses with shingled roofs that 
were not there when I last visited the place. 
The streets of the little village were squalid 
and littered with truck, and apparently un- 
der guard of numerous ugly dogs. 

I did not like the air inside the houses. It 
brought back a peculiar odor to me and an 
irritation of the eyes. The back of the village, 
facing the deep wash, was the most interest- 
ing. Chickens, dogs and horses had the run of 
the little yards. Dried meat hung on pegs; 
sheep’ and goat skins were strewn around; 
and piles of cedar wood stood conveniently 
near. The smell of cedar smoke filled the air. 

Next morning appeared fine, clear and 
cold, and not very windy. We started out in 
fair shape and in good spirits on the road to 
Red Lake, twenty-six miles away. But the 
nice weather did not last. It clouded over, 
the wind rose and the air grew cold. When 
we got up on the mesa it was bitterly cold. 
Still I could not escape seeing the desert, 
with its manifold variety of color and shape— 
long, yellow reaches, blue, rugged cafion 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Adnmiration, attention — groups of eager young men 
awaiting her appearance, and more partners than she 
can dance with — this makes girlhood days the happiest 
time of a woman’s life. 


To miss this popularity is atragedy. Yet many girls 
are socially unsuccessful because of some lack in charm. 


What constitutes this charm is hard to define— but 
one thing is certain. The popular girl, the successful 
girl, the gay, happy, all-admired girl is always distin- 
guished by a fresh, radiant skin. 
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How to have this perfect complexion is the problem 
of many girls, but we can solve it for you. It’s a simple 
secret, discovered many thousand years ago. 


What spoils complexions 


Every day your skin accumulates a coating of dust, 
dirt and general soil. Every day you apply powder, 
and every day most women use a little or much cold 
cream. This dirt, powder and cold cream penetrates 
the tiny skin pores and fills them. Perspiration com- 
pletes the clogging. You can judge for yourself what 
happens if you fail to wash these accumulations away. 


Once a day your skin needs careful, thorough cleans- 
ing to remove these clogging deposits. Otherwise you 









Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 
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Vould you be his chotce for the dance? 


will soon be afflicted with coarseness, blackheads and 
blotches. — 


How soap beautifies 


Mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palmolive, is a 
simple yet certain beautifier. Its profuse, creamy lather 
penetrates the network of skin pores and dissolves all 
dangerous deposits. Gentle rinsing carries them away. 


When your skin is thus cleansed, it quickly responds 
with fresh, smooth radiance. The healthful stimula- 
tion results in natural, becoming color. 


And the lotion-like qualities of the Palmolive lather 
keeps your complexion delightfully soft. 

-Now, when your skin is healthfully clean, is the 
time toapply cold cream. Now, powder and that touch 


of rouge are harmless. ~ 


Cleopatra’s way 
This most modern method of beautifying is, strange 


to say, the oldest, for it was Cleopatra's way. She used ~ 


palm and olive oils as cleansers—the same bland, sooth- 
ing oils which are blended in Palmolive. 


And since the modest price permits its use for every 
toilet purpose, use Palmolive for bathing. Let it also 
do for your body what it does for your face. 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. 2205 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
mature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and 
Palmolive Soap is 
never sold unwrapped. 
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By Appointment to Her Ladyship 


Coachwork by Wilson, the master. coachbuilder. 


Visions of sables and jewels and rustling silks! A 
motor car of rich and royal charm—sumptuous 

comfort for five—a greater joy to drive—wonderfully 
easy to steer—supremely a woman’s car in all that 
women love in a car—with thrills for any man in its 
rhythm of smooth power and flashing action—The 


New Willys-Knight Sedan De Luxe! 


5-pass. Sedan (Standard) $1795; 7-bass. Sedan $1¢95; 5-bass. Coupe-Sedan (Standard) $1450 
2-pass. Roadster $1175; 7-pass. Touring $1325; all prices f.0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change 


WILLys-OvERLAND, INc., ToLEDO, OHIO 


Lines long and free. A luxurious interior. Extra 
deep cushioning upholstered in exquisite mohair. 
A roomier tonneau—rear seat two inches wider. 
A superb creation in every feature, powered by the 
marvelous Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine which 


actually grows smoother and quieter with use! 


; 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan De Luxe $1550; 5-pass. Touring $1175 
prices or specifications without notice. 


WiIttys-OverLAND Ltp., Toronto, ONT. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Sedan $1895 DeLaxe 


January, I9 
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Down Into the Desert 


(Continued from: Page 4o) 


walls, clay ridges with dots of weeds and 
patches of green grass. The distance heid 
wall of gray rock, bluff of yellow and red, 
round black dunes of far-away mountains, 
sharp-peaked hills, wide, blunt, cedar- 
blackened escarpments, cafions here and 
there, red, yellow, gray, and slopes of sand 
and valley of gray greasewood, with here and 
there a deserted Indian hogan. 

As we proceeded on our way we came 
again to the end of a level, and here the pros- 
pect was wide, far-reaching and grand. Mesas 
rose at distant points, square-topped, gray, 
rugged and lifeless. Every mile lifted the tip 
of another blunt mountain over the horizon. 
Wild Cat Peak appeared at our left and then 
straight ahead the long. black line of Black 
Mesa. Doyle said Red Lake lay at a point 
about even with Wild Cat Peak. Again we 
stretched out, Lone Angler in the lead and I 
in the rear. Green things began to appear— 
sage, greasewood, soap weed, a few flowers 
and thin grass, and a few stunted cedars. 
Coyote tracks crossed the trail. I saw a jack 
rabbit, a black eagle, some small birds and 
then a splendid white hawk. He sailed low 
over me, giving me a perfect sight of a rare 
desert bird. 

At four o’clock I reached the slope, and I 
halted my horse and spent a full moment in 
which my feelings ranged from delight to 
awe. Sage of gray, yellow and bright green 
covered the slope; lonely cedars and piles of 
red rock, falling like ruined walls, stood out 
darkly. The sun was setting and shadows of 
wondrous hues sloped down from the west. 

I came out upon the last ridge of the 
slope and suddenly saw Red Lake below me. 
It made me think of an inferno. I saw a red 
valley, a terrible barren hole, rock-ribbed, 
crag-environed, waste on waste of sand and 
silt where the waters of Red Lake were 
indeed red. 

The trading post was an octagonal stone 
house resembling a fort. It was a fort. A 
young couple lived here and kept the trading 
post. A traveler in wild places always meets 
with welcome from people who live alone. 
There was something pathetic in the gladness 
with which these young people welcomed us. 
Red Lake was a horribly lonely place. Some- 
times for long a white man did not visit there. 
Three days out of every week the post was 
enveloped in a sandstorm that changed day 
to night. The hollow moan and roar of wind, 
the ceaseless seep of sand, would wear on the 
strongest nerves. 

I slept in the storeroom of the trading 
post, a cold, barnlike place. I was cold, and 
during the night I heard a lonely coyote. 
What a harmonious setting for his wild cry! 
It thrilled me. 


The Sandstorm 
WE WERE up late that night, telling the 


O’Farrells about what was going on in 
the busy world beyond them and listening to 
their simple, yet'dramatic story of life at Red 
Lake. And we did not get a very early start 
next morning. 

The day promised to be windy. I knew we 
could find good water in ten miles, and then 
have a stretch of bad land where we might 
get lost in the sand. And it behooved us to 
make good time to the water and try to get 
out of the sand before the wind rose. 

When we got to Becki-shib-iti—cow- 
water—a narrow pond in a cafion, we were 
relieved of worry about the horses being 
badly in need of water, but immediately we 
had other cause for concern, as the wind 
Sprang up and the sand began to fly. The 
trail leading out of Becki-shib-iti was be- 
wildering enough without our being ham- 
pered by clouds of driving, stinging sand and 
an icy wind. Fortunately we had not to face 
areal sandstorm. This was only strong wind 
in gusts, and usually about the time we were 
realy to give up the wind would lull for a 
little and the sand would settle. But it was 
a hard experience. When we got up out of 
the sand hollows and looked down it was to 
see vhirling, shifting, streaking streams of 
sanv blowing low along the ground and over 
ther a rising yellow pall. Our gloves, pock- 
ets, poots and clothes were full of sand; Lone 
Ang'er said it was the first time on record 
that he had weighed a thousand pounds! 


It was all work that day and, when we had 
made twenty miles along the gray valley 
under Black Mesa, and found a place to 
camp, it was almost sunset. 

Next day we climbed the divide and got 
among the cedar slopes and pifion ridges and 
red cafions. The smell of sage and cedar was 
overpoweringly sweet and fragrant. We 
ascended a mesa to an old ruin, and there we 
found cut in the red stones the names of 
soldiers who had been under command of 
General Kit Carson when he made his memo- 
rable pursuit of the Navajos into that coun- 
try in 1857. At noon we halted for a rest and 
met an Indian shepherd driving a great flock 
of sheep. He did not miss a chance to eat 
some of the paleface’s food. 

From that point the ride on to Marsh Pass 
and the Segi Cafion was made in biting 
wind, with snow threatening. The sage 
slopes were very beautiful, and they were 
dotted with thickets of cedar, round knobs 
of yellow stone, and beyond great red buttes 
standing up. We camped at the mouth of 
the Segi, in a place I had camped several 
times before. It was here that I gave the 
Segi the name Deception Pass, familiar to 
readers cf Riders of the Purple Sage. 


Among the (liff Dwellings 


Y ARRANGEMENT, John Wetherill’s 
son met us here; and it was well that 

he came, because the old trails I had known 
were washed out and gone. The threatening 
stormclouds broke and let show a little blue, 
then closed again. It was snowing off in the 
distance. At length I decided to make the 


‘trip up the Segi, strongly advising R. C. to 


stayin camp. He flatly refused. So we set 
out, and as if to daunt us the low rolling 
clouds shed veils of snow. A gray pall whirled 
down upon us. It was bitterly cold. The 
peaks and ramparts of the Segi were lost in 
pale obscurity. We rode for two hours in the 
face of snow squalls. Only dully did I catch 
the features—steep red walls of the wash, a 
muddy creek where the quicksand was treach- 
erous, steep trails up and down the soft 
banks, flats of greasewood, deserted Indian 
hogans and sun shelters. 

But as we turned off to go up to Betatakin 
the sun began to show through the gray film 
of falling snow. We ciimbed gradually all 
the time, and the air grew colder. 

The Indians called this ruin Betatakin. It 
was a wild and marvelous place that simply 
beggared description. It lay in an enormous 
cave that Trinity Church would be lost in. 
There was a hard, steep climb to get up to 
the ruins, even after we climbed up to the 
cave. But once up there, under the vast 
gloomy arch, shrouded in the pale yellow 
light, among strange little stone houses with 
pottery and stone pestles scattered about, it 
would indeed have been an unusual man 
who would not have feit rewarded for his 
effort. There were blood-red prints of human 
hands on the walls. What did it mean? Men 
had lived there once, made their homes high 
in that inaccessible place, fought for their 
women and their lives. And now they were 
gone. Those little vacant windows, staring 
black out of the dwellings, spoke eloquently 
of the mystery of life. We saw caves contain- 
ing ruins of cliff dwellings, high up on the 
walls, and so situated that there seemed abso- 
lutely no way to reach them. My opinion 
was that when the cliff dwellers lived in these 
caves the floor of the cafions had been much 
higher than it was now. 

Camp that night began to havea semblance 
of something besides work and. discomfort. 
We were exhausted and full of aches, but 
there was a subtle change. In my case I felt 
the hardening process had well begun. 
Wiborn was able to walk around camp, which 
seemed an encouraging spectacle. R.C. had 
stood that bad day, and I now not only be- 
lieved he would not have to give up and go 
back, but that he would work out his crippled 
condition and be all the better for his ordeal. 

Next morning dawned bright, cloudless, 
keen, and as cold as ice. We started out to 
ride on to Kayenta, twelve miles distant. 

Kayenta, the trading post of the Wether- 
ills, had greatly changed since my last visit 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Frank Talk on the 
Price of Dentifrices 


When you pay more than 25c 
for a dentifrice, does your im- 
agination do.the spending in- 
stead of your common sense? 


Ask yourself what you get for 
what you pay above that price. 


When you pay 25c for a large 
tube of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream you have 
bought a dentifrice that is 
safe and that cleans teeth the 
right way. 


A safe dentifrice should do 


no more than clean teeth. 


Colgate’s is free from grit and 
harmful ingredients. It“washes” 
teeth and does not scratch or 
scour their precious enamel. 
It is the safe, common sense 
dentifrice. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes.» ildlishes 


Doesnt Sx gence h 
or Scout 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk, they’d 
say “‘Use Colgate’s”’ 











Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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The Children’s Choice 
For Breakfast 


Whole Grains Made Delightful 


Perhaps every child would choose Quaker Puffed Wheat 
or Quaker Puffed Rice if offered his choice, for no other 


cereal foodin existencecompares with these fascinating puffs. 


No other process ever made such delightful cereal 
dainties. Each grain is a food confection. Children revel 
in them. 


In Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat the food cells are 
broken for easy digestion. The whole grain elements are 
fitted to nourish. 


Whole wheat supplies twelve minerals which a growing 
child must have. Also, their need of bran. Milk supplies 
the three vitamines. 


So, serve Quaker Puffed Wheat and make whole wheat 
a delight. 


Give them Quaker Puffed Rice in their bowls of milk— 
rice grains pufted to flaky morsels with a taste like toasted 
nuts. Mix with fruit, or serve 
with melted butter poured over 
them, like popcorn. Puffed 
Rice candy is famous the 
country over. Try this charm- 
ing confection. 


PUFFED 
WHEAT 


Ld 


6 ms am 


In these ways children will 
be better fed. They will omit 
foods not so good and eat these 
supreme foods instead. 





Serve them often. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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before the war. No longer wild and lonely, it 
was still the most remote settlement on the 
frontier. There were an Indian school, a new 
trading post and the automobile. 

Kayenta, like so many other places in the 
world, had fallen upon evil days. The war 
had raised the price of wool to over fifty 
cents a pound and that had ruined the Nav- 
ajos. During the war they were rich. But 
they were prodigal with their riches, and 
when the inevitable reaction came and wool 
fell to nothing, while prices of flour and sup- 
plies went up, the Navajos became poverty- 
stricken. Then the influenza struck that 
part of the desert, a terrible plague which 
almost killed them on their horses. Thou- 
sands of Indians died, and thousands more 
were left blind or deaf or afflicted in some 
way. Wetherill had put in several hard years. 
He had kept many Navajo families from 
starving and had all but impoverished him- 
self. 
This catastrophe to the Indians shocked 
and saddened me, and lent intense vigor to 
my purpose of writing my novel of the van- 
ishing American. I had been ten years in 
studying the Indians. The tragedy of the 
Indian had long obsessed me. The white race 
had wronged the red man; and now it seemed 
that nature had reached out a black clutch- 
ing hand of plague. 

We rested several days at Kayenta, where 
I watched the Navajos with ever-growing 
pity and talked endlessly with the Wether- 
ills. Mrs. Wetherill, whose Indian name was 
Austhon Sosie, knew more of the Navajos 
than any other white person. She had lived 
all her life among them. It was to be my 
good fortune to give to the world of readers 
much of her knowledge. 

“Wetherill,” I said to the trader, “‘I want 
you to take me across the uplands into Utah 
as far as Nonnezoshe—on a trail never 
ridden by white men. Can you do it?” 

“Most of the way, yes,”’ he replied with a 
smile. ‘‘There’s the Pahute trail. I started 
a fellow on it once, but he didn’t last. It’s 
tough going. Three days to the foot of 
Navajo Mountain, where we hit the trail 
you’ve been over.” 

“That means the old trail over the Hills of 
Glass and through Surprise Valley down to 
Nonnezoshe Boco?” 

“Yes,” replied the trader. 

R. C. and Lone Angler sat on a huge bag 
of wool mumbling to each other. I caught a 
few words “Rough trails—never ridden by 
white men—it’s coming to us—why’d we 
ever join this Z. G. outfit?” 


Down the Pahute Trail 


EXT day at one o’clock, after the long and 

strenuous first packing of the mules, 
always laborsome and difficult, we left Kay- 
enta and rode out across the desert toward 
El Capitan. Beyond El Capitan showed the 
tips of the monuments of Monument Valley. 
We rode at least twenty miles west of the 
portal of the valley. Austhon Sosie Mesa, 
named after Mrs. Wetherill, was our objec- 
tive camp site for that night. We saw it— 
a massive red butte, with columns like a pipe 
organ—standing out in the desert, far from 
the main wall of the uplands. 

We got there eventualy, and for me the 
light of sunset and afterglow was reward 
enough. I went to bed, somehow haunted. 

At breakfast Wetherill thrilled me and 
cast R. C. and Lone Angler into a conflict 
of sensations by merely saying: ‘‘ Wal, three 
miles down we hit the Pahute trail.” 

Our genial guide must have called it a 
trail merely for courtesy or because things 
must have a name. It was dim and untrod- 
den enough to suit even me, and presently 
it led up over rock country that made my 
hair stand on end and made me wish I had 
stayed home. Towards noon I recovered my 
nerve and something of my appreciation of 
wildness and beauty, but I never got back 
my breath. 

Indeed, that was a ride—and climb—from 
the low country, up over the first red rain- 
parts, through valleys and washes, up again 
and down, znd then farther, higher into the 
uplands of cedar, pifion and sage. Behind 
us the shafts of Monument Valley slowly 
rose out of the red lands, it seemed, until, as 


we topped the high divide, they stood up on 
a level with us, the same red strata, faraway, 
now lofty, aloof, stupendous and grand. I 
watched them for hours, and every time I 
turned they impressed me the more—dark 
red and majestic against the white clouds! 

We climbed up a bare slope of rock, half 
a mile high, the most remarkable incline 
of rock I ever saw. Wavy, hummocky, with 
ridge and hills and cafions and holes, yet 
still bare, yellow rock! 

Then we turned the great corner of wall 
and lost the backward view. To the fore was 
cedared flat, miles and miles, red-earthed and 
green, stretching away to another endless 
red wall, pointing northward. 

We rode across this belt of green, and 
went down, and up, and then, suddenly 
fronted on another chasm, a wide bit of bare 
earth, spotted with rocks and cedars. The 
declivity was hair-raising to see. It was al- 
most straight down, rough, stone-choked 
and long. Another flat stretched out end- 
lessly toward the colored mountain wall, 
red, yellow, purple, gray and violet. And 
the climb up that was steep, long and hard. 
The cold north wind bore down on us. The 
afternoon waned. The cedar flat was wel- 
come. Far to the north storm clouds let 
down veils of snow. We made camp in the 
cedars, on a stony plain, windy and cold, and 
soon had cedar fires blazing and sending up 
fragrant smoke. 


eAn Abyss of Decay and Erosion 


EXT day we climbed a barefaced wall 

that to the inexperienced eye was insur- 
mountable. It looked perpendicular. This 
trail was indeed an Indian one, never before 
used by an outfit. Only one white man had 
ever been over it, and he was Wetherill. 

The ride then was through cedar and 
pifion and sage upland for miles. We had 
the Henry Mountains to look at and also 
Navajo Mountain. By and by we‘came ab- 
ruptly to the rim of Pahute Cafion. I had 
never seen it, or one like it. Wide, very 
deep, and marked by talus of many hues— 
clays of lilac, heliotrope and mauve! There 
was no vegetation, only a barren, desolate 
abyss of decay and erosion. 

It wound away out of sight. The take-off 
was steep and rough—a trail full of rocks. 
The whole slope was one of bowlders, from 
the size of a house down. One mule lost a 
pack, and ran pell-mell down the hill. From 
there the trail zigzagged up and down over 
steep clay slopes and ridges, down and end- 
lessly down. I could see a few cottonwoods 
in leaf far below, and a winding stream like a 
pale ribbon, with margins of red sand. There 
was a wide flat in the middle of which were a 
few trees. One was a peach tree in bloom. 
It seemed marvelous. There were several 
Piute Indians here, two men and a squaw, 
with two children. The little ones looked 
scared at our advent. No wonder! They 
impressed me as wonderfully as the upstand- 
ing red walls. 

We rode twenty-five miles, and camped 
between two round mounds of bare gray 
rock, sloping up high. From all sides up- 
heaved the peaks and parapets and ram- 
parts, cleaving the sky, like barriers keeping 
the outside wonders from Surprise Valley. 
Cafions opened toward the mountain, and 
in the other direction, toward the Colorado 
River. Mounds and walls sheered un and 
down, leaving an opening that*led the eye 
beyond, over a distant rec wall, to the black 
fringe of Wild Horse Mesa. These walls were 
gray and red, stained:by rust, lighted by 
sun, scarred by time, and dotted by cedars, 
growing in extraordinary places—lonely, 
wild and grand! The murmuring of running 
water was the only sound. 

In the morning we toiled down under the 
brow of Navajo Mountain and then entered 
that region which had appeared so green 
and level and inviting. It was a deceit. 
The expected level was a place of many hills 
and hollows, some rock, some sandy, all hard 
going. 

By and by we reached the wall of red rock, 
to find it high above us, and apparently in- 
surmountable. Again we had to walk, and 
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Wherever it appears, this V-63 Two Passenger Coupe 
is the object of admiring glances and enthusiastic praise. 


Its beautifully modelled Cadillac-Fisher body—stylish, 
elegant, distinctive—is unquestionably an important 
part of its appeal. 


But as in all models of the V-63, the Coupe’s true 
greatness lies in more vital qualities—in the smoothness 
and quietness of its harmonized and balanced V-Type, 
go° eight cylinder engine; in its riding comfort; in 
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the safety of Cadillac Four Wheel Brakes; in the speed, 
power and dependability which have made the name 
Cadillac so rich in meaning to motorists everywhere. 


These qualities can be gauged by no former standards; 
they are unique, they can be appreciated only by 
actually riding in the car. 


Take this ride, in the Two Passenger Coupe or in any 
of the new V-63 models, and learn the full significance 
of Cadillac’s invitation to. you to expect great things. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COM PANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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If you want the truth, 
go to a child 


EPSON had a spectacular record as a 

salesman. They used to call him “‘ Crash- 
*em-down”’ Jepson. And the bigger they 
were, the harder they fell. 

Lately, though, Jepson felt himself slip- 
ping. He couldn’t seem to land the big 
orders; and he was too proud to go after 
the little ones. He was discouraged and 
mystified. Finally, one evening, he got 
the real truth from his little boy. You can 
always depend on a child to be outspoken 
on subjects that older people avoid. 

* * k 

That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (un- 

pleasant breath). You, yourself, rarely know when 


you have it. And even your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 








Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some 
deep-seated organic disorder that requires profes- 
sional advice. But usually—and fortunately 
halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 
It is an interesting thing that this well-known anti- 
septic that has been in use for years for surgical 
dressings, possesses these unusual properties as a 
breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh and clean. Not by 
substituting some other odor but by really removing 
the old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly dis- 
appears. So the systematic use of Listerine puts 
you on the safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He 
sells lots of it. It has dozens of different uses as a 
safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for 
half a century. Read the interesting little booklet 
that comes with every bottle. Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A 
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here came the most danger of the trip. These 
slopes were smooth and bare and steep. 
They had to be ascended and descended. 
Hills of Glass! Our horses followed in our 
tracks, coming too fast uphill, and stepping 
very shortly and carefully going down. If a 
horse slipped he would almost of a certainty 
knock his leader down a slope. We wound 
up and around and down and across, and 
reversed that order. Sometimes I looked up 
to see the white mountains, or the jumble of 
cones and pyramids, gray and yellow and red. 

At last we passed this zone and got down 
into a cafion. Here we could ride. The air 
grew hot. Green trees and flowers appeared. 
Silver scale was in bloom. Indian paint- 
brush added its vermilion and magenta to 
the scene. Down we progressed and, as we 
went, the wall grew overpoweringly high. 
Some of the domes were magnificent. They 
swept up, smooth as glass, bare of anything, 
to the heights meant for eagles. Only there 
were no eagles. No life of any kind did I see, 
except a few lizards. 

Then we climbed out, crossed a divide, 
and went on, up and down, until we ap- 
proached a gateway between two high gray 
walls. This trail up was steep and narrow, 
choked with trees and sand. From the sum- 
mit we looked down into a wild and strange 
valley. Surprise Valley, named by myself! 
It was long, irregular, walled by waving 
slopes of pure-faced rock, pale yellow and 
gray and red. The strata waved in lacy fine 
lines, as if painted there. The floor of the 
valley was mostly level, with groves of cedars 
and pifions and patches of sage. 

We camped in beautiful Surprise Valley, 
and before sunset we climbed one of the 
round mounds of smooth red rock. From its 
dome we could see over the walls and had a 
superb view of Wild Horse Mesa. 


Under the Magic Spell 


EXT morning before dawn I saw the 

white stars crowning the lofty rims. 
Daylight came slowly, reluctantly. The sun- 
rise heralded its state by the red-gold crown 
of the crags and dunes and rims. Then it 
was fine to watch the gold creep down. 

The sky was cloudless and promised a per- 
fect day. 

We left Surprise Valley about eight-thirty 
and climbed out of The Notch—a steep, 
hard climb. By and by we worked down into 
Nonnezoshe Boco, a narrow shallow cafion, 
green with summer growths. And at last the 
bridge! It looked gold, limned against the 
deep, velvet blue. I had a queer sensation. 
And we went on until we had an unobstructed 
view. Nonnezoshe seemed unreal. Rugged, 
red, stained, black-streaked, notched and 
cracked, seamed and scarred, it was indeed 
a masterpiece of Nature. 

We made camp under Nonnezoshe, and a 
tired lot of men and horses and mules we 
surely were. But it was a place where fa- 
tigue did not count. 

During the slow setting of the sun I 
watched the bridge and the marvelous chang- 
ing of colors, from the rainbow hue of the 
arch to the gold of the ramparts and the pink 
glow on the snowy summit of Navajo Moun- 
tain. Twilight lasted there very long, the 
longest of any place I could recall, and it was 
indeed an hour full of beauty. 

No owls hooted or mourned that night, 
and the only sound was the murmur of the 
stream. I was awake on and off all night. 
Nonnezoshe stood up, dark and triumphant, 
silhouetted against the sky and crowned with 
silver stars. I saw the Dipper turned upside 
down. By night the bridge gained something 
moré mysterious and grand. 

Toward dawn I saw a faint pale green on 
the walls facing the south. I thought the 
moon might be rising. After a while, as the 
gleam grew lighter, I was sure of it. Then 
the shadow of the bridge curved on the op- 
posite wall, and under the arch shone a dim 
moonlight, weird and beautiful. 

Then, after perhaps twelve hours in the 
austere presence of this phenomenon of Na- 
ture, its magic spell came back to me. 
Whence did it come and what was its secret ? 

Yielding to a mystic and uncontrollable 
impulse, I got up and slipped away from my 
comrades, lying strangely pale and still in 


the wan moonlight, and stole down the 
cafion. Instinctively I wanted to get out 
from under the shadow of Nonnezoshe, far 
enough away to see it, without being over- 
powered—to watch it as part of that lonely, 
rock-ribbed rent of the earth. I wanted to 
be absolutely alone. I wanted to consecrate 
this hour to the piercing of the veil of mys- 
tery. 

My watch told the hour of four in the 
morning. But there was nothing else to in- 
dicate the approach of dawn. Time had 
ceased to move. Earth and life seemed to 
stand still. 

I found a seat against a huge rock from 
where I could look up the cafion and see 
the bridge as part of the scene. Blank wall 
of black on one side, wall of moonlit marble 
on the other, gleaming pale, lifted to the 
wan-blue, star-fretted sky, and across the 
opaque space arched the spectral Nonne- 
zoshe, a rainbow of night shadows. 


Nonnexoshe Boco 


SAW it as if I had never seen it before, 

in its terrific strangeness, its appalling 
beauty, its nakedness and strength. It 
needed the stupendous sheer of walls to up- 
hold that massive arch. Beauty upheld by 
stark stone! Sublimity carved by the chisels 
of wind and water! Soul and toil! The ages 
voicing the spirit of Nature! 

Nonnezoshe! Bridge of rock! It was there. 
How grand the walls it joined! That cafion 
had been cut by the flowing of water, the 
blowing of wind. Thousands of millions of 
tons of sand had eroded away—to leave 
Nonnezoshe arched there, as if imperisha- 
ble. But it was not imperishable. It was 
doomed. It must wear away or fall. All that 
exceeding beauty and bigness so impossible 
to grasp without long contemplation must in 
time pass away. 

But the secret of its great spell came to 
me then. 

Not all beauty or grandeur or mystery or 
immensity! ‘These were only part of its 
enchantment, and the lesser. For me it 
spelled freedom. It typified the spirit of 
Nature. Its isolation and loneliness and 
solitude meant for me the uttermost peace. 
For me the glory of Nature dawned there. 
Just so long as I could stand it to stay there, 
I would be free, happy, all-satisfied. Even 
sorrow was sweet. 

Not so much its utter loveliness ‘then, but 
the sense of its meaning—the revivification 
of peace, the intimation of immortality, the 
imminence of God! These were here under 
the gleaming silent walls. I found them. I 
felt them. The still, sweet air was charged. 
Here in this deserted, haunted hall of the 
earth! Not among men do I feel these 
things. 

The world of men and women, of strife 
and greed, of hate and lust, of injustice and 
sordidness, the crass materialism and the 
aftermath of the Great War, the rush and 
fever and ferocity of the modern day with 
its jazz and license and blindness—these 
were not here under the grand shadow of 
Nonnezoshe. No sharp, wolfish faces of men 
limned against this silence! No beautiful 
painted faces of women! Nothing of the 
diseased in mind and body, the distorted 
images of mankind, the incomprehensible 
stupidity, the stony indifference to Nature 
and ideals and beauty and good—nothing 
of these here in this moon-blanched cajfion. 
Man had not yet made Nonnezoshe his field 
for destructiveness; woman had not yet 
absorbed it in her vanity, 

Too unknown, too remote, too hard to 
reach, Nonnezoshe still survived. Humanity 
had not marred it. 


Nonnezoshe Boco endured in its serenity,” 
with its gleaming silent walls, its rainbow) 
hues, its purple shadows at sunset and rosy” 
veils at sunrise. The stream murmured on™ 


its rock-confined way. The wind moaned of 
lulled. The solemn days passed and the 
dreamy nights. Peace and silence reigned. 
Loveliness vied with austerity. The desert 
resented any tenderness, yet reluctantly 
yielded it here. Such was the secret, the 
spell, the meaning of Nonnezoshe Boco for 
me. Such was its lesson. May it be true for 
others, and always! 
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When you are tired of the drudgery of washday — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are in doubt about the healthful cleanliness 
of your clothes — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are trying to find a way to make your house- 
hold cleaning problems easier — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


When you are asked to try new things for washing and 
cleaning, remember — 
Smell - real Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
naptha in 
Fels-Naptha And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is 
more than soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending 
of splendid soap and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these 
The original and two great cleaners at the same time, and in one economical bar. 
genuine naptha soap Give Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a “Golden Bar” 


in the red-and-green today at your grocer’s. 

wrapper. Buy it in 

the convenient ten- TEST Fels-Naptha’s unusual cleansing value. Send 2c in stamps 
bar carton. for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


© 1923, Fels & (. 
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Among those women who are recognized 
in their communities as arbiters in 
matters of taste, the Ford Four-door 
Sedan enjoys unusually high favor. 


They have long recognized its practical 
eficiency. In the crowded engagements 
of their busy days, they have found 
it always ready, always an indispen- 


sable adjunct to work and pleasure. 


Today their taste seconds their judgment 
in approving it. Their instinctive appre- 
ciation of style commends its body lines, 
its harmonious fittings, and its upholstery 
in soft shades of brown, as emphatically 
as their judgment has always approved 
its economy, convenience and reliability. 
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seen four 

motion pic- 
ures which, in 
ddition to be- 
ing genuinely 
interesting, 
have also a 
really high de- 
gree of artistry. 
Two of them 
show a mood 
more or less new 
to the screen: 
Charles Chap- 
lin’s A Woman 
of Paris, and a 
short French 
film, adapted 
by Doctor Reis- 
enfeld for Amer- 
ica, Old Bill. 
The other two, 
of a more sensa- 
tional type, are 


[ HAVE just 








alarming faith. 
No amount of 

> ingenuity or 
money has been 
spared. 

As I write 
this page, nei- 
ther the new 
Douglas Fair- 
banks picture, 
The Thief of 
Bagdad, nor 
Mary Pick- 
ford’s Dorothy 
Vernon of Had- 
don Hall is 
ready. 

While I’m 
speaking of 
huge produc- 
tions, there is 
Cecil De Mille’s 
The Ten Com- 
mandments to 
be considered. 














Word comes 





yet thoroughly 
satisfying: 
Scaramouche 
and The White 
Sister. 

If there are 
still those who 
patronize 
Charles Chap- 
lin,whoconsider 
his gorgeous 
burlesque and his clowning beneath them, 
they have only to see A Woman of Paris 
to realize the intrinsic genius of the man. 
This film, which he wrote and directed, and 
in which he did not act, is a signpost toward 
the motion picture of the future. The story 
may not please you; it may annoy you; 
you may not recognize its fundamental 
human appeal; but, at least, if you are in- 
terested in acting, if you are interested in 
people, you will observe here the efforts of a 
great exponent of the art of pantomime at- 
tempting to translate life asit seems tohiminto 
the simplest and most direct terms for you. 


Chaplin Loves to Play 


\ HEN I saw Mr. Chaplin not long ago 

he was still very much absorbed in his 
picture. His main quarrel with both stage 
and screen in America is summed up in these 
words: ‘They don’t characterize! Many di- 
rectors choose types for their parts and let it 
go at that.” 

Chaplin is the greatest clown, if not the 
greatest actor, of our time. Talking with him 
is an unique experience. Slight, with swift- 
moving, delicate hands, bright, deep blue 
eyes, graying hair, mobile features, his moods 
play over his whole face and body; they 
translate themselves immediately to the 
listener. He lovesto play. I talked with him 
for hours, and when I left him it was as 
though I had witnessed some exhausting dra- 
matization of the Comédie Humaine; all of 
life passes before you. 

“When you’re at your best—and the ac- 
tor’s best moments come all too seldom, and 
often not when he is really acting, often when 
he is only playing—you are the person you 
represent. It is as though they, whoever 
they are, communicated something to you, 
and you are they. Everything you do is 
right. Sometimes I’ll be playing, perhaps 
with Mary and Doug, and I'll feel like imi- 
tating Napoleon or a German opera singer, 
or what not—and all of-a sudden I’ll know 
it’s right; and they’ll know.” 

It is almost uncanny. I have seen Chaplin 
at the head of a table lean forward, then 
straighten up, suddenly grow fat in the face, 
With mouth drawn down, napkin ring on 
head. hands pudgy—no word is necessary— 
Ques Victoria! 

Then Chaplin will tell you the story of the 
great serious picture he intends to produce. 
It is -osmic in its significance. In a sense, if 
is Charlie himself. He has been planning it 
for yiars. It is all of comedy, all of tragedy. 
And is he nears the close of his recital and 
bend forward, his hands stretched out, his 
body trembling, his face tender, tragic, mys- 
call - far away, if you don’t weep with him 


AN EXCITING MOMENT IN 


When the Movies are Good 


By JOHN Farrar 


you’re not human; and if you don’t sob it’s 
because you’re in a rather ornate café with 
dinner dishes banging about you. 

Old Bill is an adaptation of Anatole 
France’s Crainquebille. It is the saga of an 
old fruit vender who doesn’t understand 
much of the world and against whom the 
world beats pitilessly.. He is misunderstood, 
arrested, tried. He has lost his friends. He 
tries to go back to jail where he was com- 
fortable. When he wants to be arrested, 
they refuse to arrest him. What a strange 
life, to be sure. A simple piece of character 
acting, finely presented. 

Henry King is a fine director. In The 
White Sister he has made a reverent, highly 
dramatic and scenically lovely motion 
picture. The tragic ending, because it is 
inevitable, seems more beautiful than sad. 
Lillian Gish proves herself again one of the 
truly great emotional film actresses. Her 
methods are direct, simple, graceful. In her 
girlishness, in her awaking love, in her beatific 
abandon to the church, in her passionate de- 
nial of earthly love, in her tender forgiving of 
the dying Marchesa di Mola, she is always 
adequate and often superb. 

The picture has one fault for me. Mr. 
King should, somehow, have lightened the 
effect by touches of humor. However, he 
may know best; such touches might have 
spoiled the present sweep of solemn appeal. 
It was a dangerous thing to attempt—this 
story of a girl who became a nun, thinking 
her lover dead, only to find him returning, 
only to be forced to resist his passionate 
pleadings for her freedom, or flight. 


Picturesque Scaramouche 


EX INGRAM’S Scaramouche is his best 
work since The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse and, in some ways, is a better pic- 
ture than that. Perhaps you are weary of 
French costume romances. Even so, you will 
find much that is exciting and much that is 
picturesque in Scaramouche. Mr. Ingram 
has a masterly ability to handle crowds. He 
has, moreover, an uncanny faculty of creating 
the entire atmosphere of a scene by the selec- 
tion of types. The men and the women in his 
revolutionary crowd—gaunt, eager, starv- 
ing—remain as vividly in the mind as his chief 
characters. 

There must be some mention of The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame in this article, I suppose. 
It is a great spectacle, and the scene where 
Quasimodo dies in the belfry of Notre Dame, 


swinging his bells for the last time, is great. 


The Hugo story has been followed with 


**SCARAMOUCHE” 


that it is, in all 
senses of the 
word, stupen- 
dous, combin- 
ing as it does a 
modern story 
with a faithful 
transcription of 
the book of 
Exodus. (By 
the way, Mr. De Mille insisted that every 
member of his staff down to electricians and 
carpenters read the book of Exodus. It isan 
entertaining thought.) 

Mr. De Mille will probably soon do Owen 
Davis’ prize play Icebound, also Booth 
Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire. 


American History on the Screen 


A to the Famous Players-Lasky 
studio, before the announcement that 
their production program would be curtailed 
for the next few months, found it exceedingly 
busy. Allan Dwan was just finishing Rex 
Beach’s Big Brother, a picture which he made 
in a record time of four weeks. Thomas 
Meighan was in naval costume in the midst of 
an original story written for him by Booth 
Tarkington. Glenn Hunter ina blue sweater, 
with hair much tousled, was acting the last 
scenes of West of the Water Tower, which 
was being rushed through in order that he 
might leave for Chicago to play there in 
Merton of the Movies. Most of my time was 
spent with Sidney Olcott and his staff, who 
were directing Gloria Swanson in The Hum- 
ming Bird. Olcott is one of the best directors. 
Two of the year’s most successful pictures 
are his: The Green Goddess and Little Old 
New York, in which Marion Davies proves 
that she is an excellent actress. 

Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wil- 
son’s Cameo Kirby makes a gay and ro- 
mantic picture. It was done some years ago 
by Dustin Farnum. In this new version 
John Gilbert appears as the madcap south- 
erner. It is a story of Mississippi steamboat 
days, of boat races and duels, of southern 
ladies and beruffled, becloaked gentlemen. 

Motion picture versions of two of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s stories I saw this month. 
A Lady of Quality is an elaborate production, 
with at least one moment of highly thrilling 
drama. The Stuart sovereigns were a pic- 
turesque crew, and Queen Anne and her 
period are well portrayed here. Virginia Valli 
is lovely to look upon, and her portrayal of 
the madcap masculine heroine has spirit. 

The old St. Nicholas story, Editha’s Bur- 
glar, emerges as a starring vehicle for Baby 
Peggy, and is called The Burglar’s Kid. 

The Yale University Press Series of Photo- 
plays of American History was a great under- 
taking. These are dramatizations of The 
Chronicles of America. Two, I have seen, 
Columbus and Jamestown. Three others 
have already been filmed, Vincennes, Daniel 
Boone, and The Frontier Woman; and-an- 
other, Peter Stuyvesant, is in preparation as 
I write. The pictures are dignified, accurate, 
well acted. They are beautiful in themselves. 
You will want them at your theaters. 
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Heat 
and Serve 


HAT’S all you need to do with Beech- 

Nut Prepared Spaghetti—heat and 
serve, for itis already cooked, sauced and 
seasoned. It is just about the most con- 
venient food dish that was ever con- 
ceived to aid the housewife and to please 
and nourish the entire family. 


Quick, substantial breakfasts—steam- 
inghot. Luncheon for unexpected guests 
and children home from school. Evening 
meals, Main dishes. Side dishes. Meat- 
extender dishes. All these needs and 
many more are filled by this tender, ap- 
petizing, wholesome food—Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti, ready to serve. 
And what delicious flavor! Tomatoes 
right from the vines, blended with cheese 
to make a delectable sauce. Spaghetti 
from the semolina or heart of the finest 
durum wheat. And all prepared amid 
immaculate Beech-Nut surroundings. A 
food of supreme flavor and quality. Keep 
a few cans always on hand. Your grocer 
can supply you. BEECH-NUT PACK- 
ING CO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 


eech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni, spaghetti, ver- 
micelli, rings and elbows in packages. 
Ask your grocer. 


EAT MORE WHEAT 








Dept. 4-H, BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Please send, without expense to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
Allen’s Beech-Nut Book of menus, recipes and serv- 
ice information. 


Name _ nlinghcteiidinene ee ves oe 
Address __ 
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Let’s see, eight cross- 
wise and six lengthwise 


s forty-eight minus 


four I ate is forty-four 
for four of us is eleven 


each I should have 


made more. 






makes delicious 
fudge. 
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Snowdrift 


made by the Wesson Oil people from 


oil as good to eat as a fine salad oil. 








The Dream 


(Continued from Page 17) 


dispensed with, let it be the first; because 
when a couple have sufficient income they 
may even be ill and yet suffer far less than a 
pair of robust parvenues.” 

“You seem to have thought a good deal 
about it,” said Miss Carey. 

“T have. It would have been stupid of me 
not to, because marriage, like death, is an 
ever-present possibility. Two or three years 
ago I sat down and figured out, mathemat- 
ically, my chances for a successful marriage. 
They were about one in ten thousand. Be- 
cause, you see, I’ve just income enough, to 
live independently—alone. If I married I 
should have to make more money, somehow; 
and when one has to make money, one enters 
into a state of intellectual compromise that 
is little better than slavery.” 

“The average person would dispute that 
with you,” said Miss Carey, smiling. 

“The average person has no intellect to 
compromise,” retorted John Mason; and 
helped himself to more salad. 

After luncheon he stayed with her, and 
smoked. He had not seen her before in her 
domestic attitude, and he found it, as he had 
found her fine, free companionableness, de- 
lightful. He told himself that here was a 
woman essentially honest; one who rang 
trué in all respects. Frankly feminine, she 
did not make capital of her femininity. Nor 
was her painting a pose. An honest woman, 
with whom he need feel not the slightest 
constraint. “True friendship between the 
sexes is rare,” he thought. “I am fortunate 
to have discovered Miss Carey.” 

He went home, loafed through the heat of 
the afternoon, and worked late into the night. 
It was after one o’clock when he went to bed. 


II 


OUISE was waiting for him in the borders 
of the purple forest. Her slight figure, 
pale among the violet shadows, flashed 
toward him; her little pointed face, at once 
indefinite and beautifully clear, beamed up 
at him, and her hand caught in his. 

They walked on under the Christmas trees, 
which were more heavily hung with tinsel 
than ever before. 

“Tf I had some of that shiny stuff,” said 
Louise, “I could put it around my neck and 
play Grand Lady.” 

“T know a fellow who might climb up and 
get it for you. Watch me,” he said. “I 
haven’t climbed a tree in years. But to a 
man of intellect all things are possible.” 

He found tree-climbing a simple, a ridicu- 
lously simple matter. 

Gathering a long streamer of tinsel, he 
threw it down to Louise, who squeaked with 
joy and immediately draped herself in the 
glittering stuff. 

She laughed; her laugh was like the ripple 
of water over stones, like the trilling of a 
thrush at dusk. ‘‘Come down,” she said. 

He started to descend, when suddenly, 
perched on a branch, he saw a bear. It was 
a very obvious sort of bear, and looked at 
him sternly. 

“Homo sapiens!” 
going to eat you.” 

He opened his jaws very wide. But at that 
moment Louise called up to him: ‘ Don’t be 
afraid. He can’t hurt you. He’s only a 
Dream-Bear.”’ - 


said the bear, “I am 


ie STANTLY the ferocious animal began to 
weep. “It’s true,” he sobbed. “Iam only 
a Dream-Bear. Also, it’s true about the bar- 
ber. Give me your arm and we’ll go down.” 

John Mason and the bear descended the 
tree arm in arm. Louise was very happy at 
this rapprochement, and making a leash of 
tinsel, slipped it over the Dream-Bear’s neck. 

“We'll take him along with us,” said the 
child. “‘He might come in handy. His name 
is Urge.” 

Soon they emerged from the shadow of 
the trees and saw stretching before them a 
street in perspective. It was a trim and 
mathematical street, built up with trim and 
mathematical houses. The houses were all 
exactly alike; each had a square of front lawn 
spread like & carpet in front of it; each hada 
neat cement walk extending from the stone 
curb to the front steps, and against the side 
of each, leaning at precisely the same angle, 
was an identical lawn mower. 


“What do we do here?” asked John 
Mason of his small companion. 

Urge, the Dream-Bear, somehow had dis- 
appeared. Probably. he had seized this 
opportunity to go swimming in the pool. 

“We live here,” answered Louise in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

They entered the house. It was neat and 
new; it smelled of fresh paint and carpentry, 
it gave off a domestic odor. The whok 
atmosphere was domestic. There was eve! 
a modest, economical fire going on the hearth 
in the living room. “It’s our home,” said 
Louise calmly. ‘“Here’s where you sit when 
you tell me stories.” 


E FOUND-himself suddenly in a great 

leather armchair beside the fire, with the 
child pressing against his knees. There came 
a scratching at the door. 

Louise ran and opened it a crack. “It’s 
Urge,” she said. ‘He: wants to come in.” 

John: Mason frowned. He no longer re- 
miembered his childhood. .He felt mature 
and authoritative. “Now, now!” he ex- 
claimed. “I won’t have any pets in the 
house. They’re bad for the furniture.” 

“Please!” begged Louise, “he’s so fuzzy. 
And you know we need a bear.” 

Then, opening the door, she admitted Urge, 
who sidled in, wagging his absurd stump of a 
tail. He ran across the room, licked John 
Mason’s hand, gratefully nipped his ankles, 
and then, with a sigh of contentment, curled 
up on the hearth rug and promptly went to 
sleep. 

Something in the situation—a queer nos- 
talgia—caused John Mason’s heart to throb, 
He caught the child in his arms. ‘Louise, 
tell me this minute who you are.” 

“Can’t you guess?” 

His arm tightened about her. ‘ You’re 
not—you can’t be 6 

She nodded. 

“My—daughter?” 

ove.” 

He was seized witha sudden fear, a piercing 
sadness. “But I have no daughter!” he cried, 
holding her off and gazing into her eyes. 

“Oh, don’t say that,” she implored him. 
“Please don’t say that.” 

“T must. It’s true.” The sadness had 
become an actual pain as sharp as sunlight. 
This pain was filling the room, flooding it 
with a cold, obliterating light. “My dear, 
I’m afraid there’s been some mistake—some 
dreadful mistake. I’m so sorry.” 

“No, no, no. How can you? I’m going, 
I’m fading away. Good-by, good-by ——” 

She vanished before his very eyes. He 
sprang up, thinking to stop her, groping for 
her—and found himself standing beside his 
bedroom window, with his arms outstretched 
to the morning sun. 





III 


i WAS perhaps a week later that his 
friendship with Ada Carey took a new 
turn. He had gone down to the beach with 
her fora swim. The sun was shining for the 
first time in days, and they were in excellent 
spirits. They plunged in without a thought 
of danger. 

It was not until he heard her call and saw 
her white face turned desperately toward him 
that John Mason realized what had happened. 
She had been caught in the undertow. 

He reached her side with a few strokes, 
grasped her shoulder and then struck out for 
the beach, dragging her after him. 

Soon he had her lying on the beach, in the 
sunlight. Ada Carey opened her eyes and 
looked at him. She had not lost conscious- 
ness, but was weak, helpless from exhaus- 
tion. She lay with her head on his arm, all 
her fine strength gone out of her, as limp as 
her own hair fallen in wet strands across het 
shoulders and her breast. 

John Mason leaned down and kissed her. 
He thought nothing of it at the time. It 
was purely an instinctive act, a seal of thank- 
fulness for their deliverance. Her lips met 
his with the ready acquiescence of a child’s. 

Some time afterward he helped her up the 
cliff and into her studio. Her face had re- 
gained its color and her hair, dried by the 
sun, was gold again. 5 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Flow can you hope 
to keep your hair 
looking its best 
unless you use a 
(Gainsborough 


‘Hatr Net 


AN EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


We have arranged with A. 
SIMONSON, a noted hair- 
dress authority,to give wearers 
of Gainsborough Hair Nets 
free advice and suggestions for 
obtaining the most charming 
coiffure effects. In writing 
to A. Simonson, 54 West 57th 
Street, New York, for infor- 
mation, send two Gains- 
etched HM borough Hair Net envelopes 
and enclose personal stamped 
teturn envelope for reply. 


at his {THE WESTERN COMPANY 
$ : i Cuicaco, New Yorx 
h oii WECO PRODUCTS CO., Lmirtep 


Toronto, CANAbA 
for the 


JULIA HOYT _ 
® Painted inthe manner of Gainsborough © 
by HowArp Crossy RENWICK 


wow e 


"THE very word Gainsborough means smart grooming, charm, 
social prestige. America’s leaders of fashion, on and off the stage, 
ue, & depend upon the subtle aid of this distinguished Hair Net to create 


ross her 


the smartest coiffure effects. 


: Fo. e PRICES—Cap or Fringe 
lips met ; tai The strong single strand - 10c 
1 child’s. , Double strand - - - 2 for 25c 
| Gray or White- - - - 0c 
r up the 

had re- 


Canadian prices same as U. S. A. 
by the Genuine HAIR NET 


The Net of the Life-Like Lustre 


LARGEST SELLING HAIR NET IN THE WORLD 
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“You're a Lucky Girl, Dear’ 


Wisi 
This Super Plate in the Century Pattern 


is perfectly stunninj,— and to think you 
can use it every sinple day without a 
thought of wear.” 


Holmes & Edwards Super Plate has Solid 
Silver inlaid to protect the two points ex- 
posed to preatest wear—on Tea, Dessert, 
Table and Soup Spoons, “Dinner and 
‘Breakfast Forks-— which are the most 
used pieces. Other articles carry a quality 
plate to compare with the wearing quality 
of these staple pieces. 


Super “Plate — Inlaid 
“Solid Silver Where It Wears” 


, A h oD 
Ihe Century 
eaSpoon ‘~ 
Set of Six $3.75 
Write for Gift Book 


Shows where blocks of Solid Silver are inlaid at 
the two points of wear before platin} —givins 
permanent endurance to the most used articles. 


SILVERPLATE 


sa molaamedal=inlelel-;-me)i 


HOLMES § EDWARDS 


fe) BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SUCCEEDED BY 


© 1.5.€0.1924 


CG 
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The Dream 


(Continued from Page 50) 


“Are you all right now?” he asked. 

“Quite.” 

“Sure you don’t want anything? I’ve 
some ig 

“No, thanks. I’ll make myself some tea. 
Please don’t bother any more. I’m sorry 
I’ve been such an idiot.”” She smiled, but she 
was angry with herself. 

He saw that, and felt suddenly embar- 
rassed, awkward. ‘See you at dinnertime,” 
he said; and walked off up the path with 
assumed nonchalance. 

He spent the rest of the day working 
doggedly at his manuscript. He scorned to 
permit the morning’s event to interfere with 
the orderly processes of his mind. .The fact 
that he had come near to drowning was of no 
consequence, he told himself—especially since 
no harm had come of it. 

It was the fact that he had kissed Ada 
Carey that bothered him. The more he 
thought of it, the more inexplicable that fact 
became. Why had he done such a thing? 
It wasn’t necessary. It was positively super- 
fluous. The idea of a reserved psychologist 
kissing the girl whose life he had saved! 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed aloud. 
“Can it be that I, at heart, am a fatuous 
romanticist?” 

“Come,” he said to himself, “this won’t 
do. I’m an intelligent man, a student and a 
scientist, engaged in a most important work. 
I cannot, I must not give way to sentimental 
hallucinations.” 

He took up his pen and, making a decided 
effort, began to write. He was getting on 
toward the end of the “‘ Predetermination of 
the Unconscious.” In fact, he finished the 
next-to-last chapter before he went to bed 
that night. Ww 


E COULD not find Louise in the purple 

forest. Her pale, dancing figure was not 
in the path or among the trees; and she did 
not come when he called. So he hurried on, 
to the street of identical houses, where the 
waiting lawn mowers leaned and where the 
smoke of modest home-fires curled up out of 
red-brick chimneys in naive, fixed loops that 
looked as if they had been drawn by a child 
with a pencil. He turned in at the first house 
and almost ran up the walk. 

As he opened the door he heard a joyous 
“Woof! Woof!” from Urge, the Dream- 
Bear. 

Then, somehow, Louise was flying to- 
ward him across the neat new living room. 
“Daddy, daddy!” 

The title upset him. He felt weak and un- 
nerved—a trifle tearful. He stood hugging 
the child to his breast, while Urge, in an 
ecstasy of greeting, inarticulately nibbled his 
ankles. The whole affair was one of happy 
pandemonium. 

John Mason laughed and waved his hand. 
“Go away, Urge. I want to talk.to my 
daughter.”’ But the 
Dream-Bear was al- 
ready asleep on the 
hearthrug. 

So John Mason sat 
down in his chair by 
the fire and drew 
Louise to him, hold- 
ing her in the hollow 
of his arm. ‘‘My 
dear,” he said, “‘it’s all - 
very beautiful. But I 
must talk it over with 
you. Unfortunately I 
have a logical brain, and this matter strikes 
me as being most unlogical.” 

“What’s unlogical?”’ 

“Tt means—well, never mind. What I’m 
getting at is this: You say you’re my daugh- 
ter 

“T am your daughter, daddy.” 

“Yes; my own little daughter. But, you 
know, it takes two to make a bargain like 
this. Or rather, it takes three.” 

“Well, there’s you and me and Urge.” 

“Urge won’t do. Urge is excess.” 

Here the Dream-Bear raised his head and 
muttered drowsily: “I should like to argue 
the question with you,” and dropped off to 
sleep again. 

John Mason continued: “You see, my 
dear, a father’s all very well—a father’s not 
to be sneezed at, when you come to think 


of it. But to have the thing en régle, so to 
speak, there ought to be a mother too.” 

“A mother?” 

“A mother!” 

“My mother?” 

“Yes, your mother. Where is she.” 

Louise smiled wisely, tantalizingly. Then 
taking him by the hand she led him up a 
stairway—a stairway that he had not noticed 
previously—to a room on the second floor. 

In this room was a couch as white as sea 
sand, and on the couch a woman was lying 
asleep. John Mason bent over her, looking 
into her face. It was Ada Carey. 

“Good heavens!” he whispered. 

He turned to question Louise, but the 
child had disappeared. He was filled with 
dismay, and hurriedly tiptoeing from the 
room—so as not to wake the woman on the 
couch—he rushed downstairs. 

Urge was still lying on the hearthrug. 
He prodded the absurd animal with his foot. 
“Where is Louise?” he demanded breath- 
lessly; ‘‘where did she go?” 

The Dream-Bear sat up and looked at 
John Mason. ‘Homo sapiens!” said Urge. 
“You are an intelligent man, a student and a 
scientist, but you don’t know everything. 
Louise has gone out.” 

“T know that. But where? How? Why?” 

“Perhaps,” said the Dream-Bear, yawning, 
“she has gone out to get born.” 


V 


ARLY the next morning—before break- 
fast in fact—Miss Carey, glancing out 
of her studio window was surprised to see 
John Mason. He was walking with great 
strides, he had no hat on his head and his 
whole appearance was rather wild. At his 
knock she went to the door and opened it. 

“Ada,” he said; and stopped. 

“What is it?” 

“May I come in?” 

“Of course.” 

He walked into the studio, turned sud- 
denly and took her hands. ‘Ada, my dear, 
will you marry me?” 

“What!” 

“Ves, I know it’s unexpected, but I —— 

“Are you joking?” she gasped. 

“Not in the least.” 

“But I thought you were never going 


” 


” 


to 

“T’vechanged my mind. I want tomarry— 
you!” 

She drew away from him, pressing her 
hands to her cheeks. Her face was burning. 
“You said,” she faltered, ‘that you had only 
one chance in ten thousand i 

“T want to take that chance,” he answered 
strongly and resolutely. ‘I’ve discovered 
that you are the one woman in the world for 
me. Ada!” And she murmured “John!” 
and gave herself into his arms. 

He kissed her passionately. 

““My dear,” she said, 
a few moments later, 
““T don’t know how this 
will turn out—it’s al- 
ways a hazard, isn’t 
it?—but I do feel that 
you need a woman to 
look after you.” 

‘““Why, particu- 
larly?” 

“Because— the day 
you came to lunch- 
eon—your tie was sO 
terribly frayed.” 

John Mason looked somewhat stunned. 
Then, because she was beautiful, he took her 
once more into his arms. 


The Masons have been married for more 
than six years. They live in Hartsboro, New 
York, which, as everyone knows, is one of 
the nicest suburbs of the greater city. They 
are, in the ordinary human definition of the 
word, happy. 

John Mason is still regarded as a psycholo- 
gist of distinction, though he has been com- 
pelled, for financial reasons, to popularize 
his work. His book on the ‘‘ Predetermina- 
tion of the Unconscious” was never finished. 
In fact, after the birth of his youngest child, 
he destroyed the manuscript. 

He and Ada have three fine children, all 
boys. 
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The Car Ideal of Most Women 
Is the Packard Single-Six 


The American woman’s admiration for the 
Packard Single-Six is founded on superiori- 
ties inherent in the car—and in herself. 


No one is so quick to reject the spurious, 
or to recognize the genuine. 


However little she may know, or care, 
about the details of Packard engineering, 
she has an unfailing, instinctive admiration 
for the motoring perfection they produce. 


That her Packard is dominantly beautiful; 
that it gives carefree service; that she can 
expect it to last many years if she wants it 
to; that it is unusually economical of gas and 
oil and tires—these she accepts as entirely 
natural, simply because her car is a Packard. 


She expects and is satisfied with nothing 
less than perfection. Because she gets it 
in her Single-Six, she is both satisfied 
and enthusiastic. 


Shown above is the Packard Single-Six Five-Passenger Coupe. 
Packard Single-Six furnished in eleven popular body types, open 
and enclosed. Makers also of the famous Packard Straight-Eight. 


PACKARD 
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The very attractive pattern 
on the floor is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug No. 32/. 
In the 9 x 9 foot size the 
price is only $13.50. 








‘*Oh, I never mind, now, if 
Buster does drop things on the floor’’ 


What a relief not to have to worry about spots on the dining 
room rug! Nothing can stain or spot a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug. A few strokes of a damp mop and spilled things vanish 
from its smooth “enamel” surface with never a trace. 

Wherever you want to use Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs there’s 
an appropriate pattern at your command. In softly harmonizing 
colors you’ll find charming designs to set off living room and 
dining room. Then there are dainty floral motifs for bedrooms 
and quite the neatest blue-and-white and brown-and-white 
effects you ever saw for the kitchen and bathroom. 

And these sanitary rugs lie perfectly flat on the floor without 
fastening of any kind. They never wrinkle or turn up at the edges 
or corners to ¢atch busy feet. 

With such exceptional features to recommend them—to say 
nothing of very reasonable prices—is it any wonder that these 
rugs are becoming more popular every day? Your dealer will 
gladly show you all the different patterns. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 ftx 9 .$ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are made only 14 ft.x3_ ft. $ .60 


ge * x ; ft, ‘\s in the five large sizes. The smaller 3 ft.x3 _ ft. 1.40 
9 ft. ; 10% ft. 415.75 Tugs are made in other designs to 3 ft.x 4 ft. 1.95 
9 ft.x12 ft. 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 ft.x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 


_Art-RuGs Vg 














Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 
that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the 
Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal (printed 
in dark green on a gold background) is pasted 
on the face of every guaranteed $e Congoleum 
Art-Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. It guards you against 
imitations and gives you the protection of our 


money back guarantee. 


ConcoLeuM ComPANY 
INCORPORATED . 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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eA Movie that Dresses Little Folks (orrectly 
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A best frock of beige cashmere, in junior sizes, 6 to 14 years, Singing lustily, though too small to read the hymns, little sister wears a blue A warm school dress of jersey has yoke and sleeves—they may 
has a separate vest of brown duvetyn and brown braid trimming  gabardine coat; sizes 1,2, 4 and 6 years. In center, red broadcloth, kimono be short or long—cut in one. The front and back sections are 
on the shawl collar and short kimono sleeves, extended by separate cut and trimmed with matching soutache, comes in junior sizes, 6 to 14 gathered at each side and attached to yoke; junior sizes, 6 to 
sections. The light frock with dark trimming is a French note. years, while brother's chinchilla cloth has one-piece, set-in sleeves; sizes 2to 8. 14 years. The separate bloomers have elastic casing at waist, 
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1 


narrow belt holds it in; sizes, 6 to 18 years. 





a short box coat trimmed with ciré ribbon in scrolls. The sleeves are kimono; junior sizes, 8 to 12 years. 








4127 4127 4142 4134 

When mother lets her cook she wears a calico Coats with matching hats are in great favor. The fabric fur coat at left is braid-trimmed in panel effect A tub frock for school wear of red-and-white ging- 
apron, bound in a gay color. It is in one piece, and has set-in sleeves. This coat is shown again in center in brown broadcloth with brown silk trimming, ham, trimmed with red, is in sizes 8 to 14 years. 
opening down center of back to waistline, where a for dressy occasions, and comes in sizes 8 to 14 years. A three-piece suit of finest dark blue gabardinehas  Itis a one-piece slip-over, with collar extending into 


tie-ends, and inset pockets each side of center front. 
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) 4°37 
| 4 vymnasium suit of khaki cloth that is stepped into and 
bu::oned down the front is a real acquisition to the school- 
gir’'s wardrobe. The sleeves are set-in and may be long 
or :hort, and the suit comes in sizes 4 to 14 years. A 
Se) ve suit that is too shiny for remodeling may be utilized. 







Pattern 
No. 5/6 














4°94 4070 : 3857 4°35 
For dancing school sheer fabrics or crépe de chine is popular. The hem of the lavender Sewing or playing, she wears a one-piece slip-over pink- 
crépe above is turned and cross-stitched in purple on right side, so it can be let down without checked gingham, trimmed with white linen, bound in 
ripping out cross-stitching; sizes 1,2,4and 6 years. Rose crépe, ruffied and picoted,is pink, and in sizes 4 to 10 years. It buttons down the 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon; junior sizes,8 tog years. At right two straight pieces of back and is worn over separate bloomers. 

picoted white crépe are stitched to armhole depth, forming side cascades; sizes 6 to 14 years. (The backs of all these designs are shown on page 65.) 
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assenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


Four-Cylinder, Five-P. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











ANY women find it difficult to point out the one 
particular feature which influenced them to choose 

this Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Sedan. Some con- 
sider that it was the car’s distinguished appearance — 
others the beauty and completeness of its interior appoint- 
ments—still others the wonderful ease of control and the 
supple power of its famous Buick valve-in-head engine. The 
majority comment on the feeling of security which Buick 
four-wheel brakes bring to their motoring enjoyment. 
Yet all are agreed it was the combination of all of 
these features into the distinctive personality that has 
made Buick everywhere the Standard of Comparison. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F Lint, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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7a1F FIRST importance to the 
| business woman are her 
jj everyday dresses. Being 
smartly and appropriately 
|| frocked for the office is al- 
%27 | most as much the business 
24 \| woman’s job as attending to 

BASS Bred) letters and answering ques- 
tions all day, and the woman of today is 
quick to realize that much of her success de- 
pends upon correct office clothes. 

The brown wool cashmere frock above at 
left is excellent for general wear. It would be 
attractive, too, in self-toned wool brocade. 
The foundation of this one-piece frock closes 
at the left side, and three circular flounces 
extend from the closing to the right underarm 
seam of the back. These flounces, however, 
may be omitted. Cut in one with the over- 
lapping section of the right is the narrow belt 
which goes across back. Sleeves are full- 
length, set-in ones, with double flared cuffs 
and collar of lingerie, which is once more the 
accepted thing for neckwear. The design is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

With a popular Chinese collar to go with 
her Chinese umbrella, the young lady in the 
center feels that her appearance is very smart 
and up-to-date. Her frock is of soft, dark blue 
twill. A bit of South American chinchilla fur 
is used for the collar, which is faced with 
black velvet and tied with black grosgrain 
ribbon. The circular tunic is attached at low 





Attractive Frocks Seen In and After Office Flours 


eAnd Two Hats to- Make 
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waistline, and the one-piece sleeves are 
dropped from a low shoulder line. Double 
flared lingerie or twill cuffs have a band of 
grosgrain around the center. The sizes for 
this frock are 16 years, 36 to 42. 

A simply made one-piece frock that lends 
itself to any material—reps, serge, twill, 
heavy Canton crépe or crépe de chine—has a 
vest of contrasting color in silk crépe. Any 
of the brown shades are good, with the vest 
of Egyptian red; or the dress may be another 





Phyllis Povah finds this ribbon hat most practical. 


at Home 


Every Month We Publish New and 
Smart C lothes for the Business Woman 





of the indispensable dark blue ones, with vest 
of tapestry design. The sleeves, with placket, 
are joined to a link-fastened straight cuff, 
with three tucks running through the center- 
this is not very clear in sketch. The vest 
is tucked and finished with a tongue-shaped 
facing extending below the vest itself, and the 
design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 

Velvet this year has come into its own, and 
it is small wonder, for never has this material 
been more exquisite. The restaurant and 
dinner gown at left on page 60 has a separate 
skirt of black velvet attached to a camisole 
top. The bodice is a slip-on blouse of silver- 
and-black brocade and is sleeveless; but the 
design, which comes in sizes 36 to 44, provides 
for short-length sleeves, which may be ex- 
tended to full-length by circular sections. For 
an evening dress this is an unusually good 
design, because the separate waist permits 
one to have another blouse made of velvet 
or crépe to wear afternoons or Sundays. At 
the sides silver ribbon is looped up to hold in 
the fullness of blouse. 

A printed Chinese-lacquer design in velvet! 
Now is the time to render thanks for the 
weekly envelope that makes possible the pos- 
session of such a gown! The design—sizes 
16 years, 36 to 42—is in center, page 60. 
Waist and skirt are separate, joined in a 
seam at uneven waistline, the waist hanging 


(Continued on Page 60) 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling/Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 


New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 


Registered h A 5 


U. S. Pat. Off. 





McCutcheon’s 


January Sale 
of Linens | 
Send for Catalog 


Housewives all over the country have 
been waiting for this yearly oppor- 
tunity to buy McCutcheon Linens at 
reduced prices. 


This popular annual sale includes 
hundreds of much-needed Linen 
articles, all of which are taken from 
McCutcheon’s regular, highest- 
quality stocks. There are liberal 
selections of Table Linens, damasks 
and fancy cloths; Household Linens, 
sheets, pillow cases, towels; Blan- 
kets and Comfortables; as well as 
charming collections of Lingerie, 
Blouses, Laces, Sweaters, Hosiery 
and Children’s Dresses. 

Allthese articles are described and 
priced—many of them illustrated— 
in the new McCutcheon “JANUARY 
SALE CATALOG.” Send the coupon 
below, and this new Catalog will 
bring you a whole array of values. 
This is your opportunity to secure 
superlative McCutcheon Linens, at 
less than you would pay at any 
other time. 


Send 

for 

This New 
Catalog 
Today 
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New Cottons, Silks and Wools from Rodter 





tion to say that 
out of four thou- 
sand frocks shown at 
the principal Paris 


I: IS no exaggera- 





The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. No patterns are offered. 


Placidly grazing 
antelopes in yellow, 
between bands of the 
same color, are the 
motifs on a brown 








openings, two thou- 

sand are almost certain to be made of Rodier materials. 
This Frenchman, who isa great fabric genius, hasa penchant 
for cotton crépe, and embroiders fascinating motifs on this 
crinkly material, which he makes more crinkly by weav- 
ing through it a cord in stripes, plaids or checks, and 
drawing the cord tighter than the material. This is his 
famous rezo-crépe, launched last spring and seeming to 
increase in popularity this year, as visitors to Palm Beach 
will attest. Flannels, linens and voiles will be there in 
plenty, too, as they are among the favorites for spring wear. 


cotton crépe bodice 

of the frock at left. The skirt has two brown plaited crépe 
de chine flounces, bound in yellow, this silk-and-cotton 
combination promising to be a feature. A space between 
flounces helps in giving a narrow silhouette to the full skirt. 
White crépella confetti—a wool kasha background with 
raised dots—has irregular lines in black and red, almost as 
if a paint brush had been drawn across the material. The 
back is plain, as shown in small sketch of the Cocoanut 
Grove below, skirt is gathered in front and the organdie vest 
is banded with silk crépe. White linen over a black crépe 
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de chirie slip, with plaited 

flounce, sounds the Chinese 

note in an upstanding collar 

and tassels at slashes on skirt, 

and the design was one of 

Chéruit’s most popular frocks. 

Seccnd from right is an apricot-pink 

voile, puffed at sleeves and hips, and 

having Lanvin’s back-tied collar of 

grosgrain ribbon much in evidence. A 

irock that attracted much attention at 

Biarritz was of sea-green crépe de chine, 

hemstitched, with cascades at the sides. 

Attached in back across shoulders was 

one of the fashionable long scarfs, with 

a black monogram. Correct for the 

country or beach is the white flannel 

dress at extreme left, braided in dark-blue and light-blue 
flat silk, with a flannel tam to match. Below is an attrac- 
tive sleeveless blouse of white rezo-crépe, piped with blue, 
the diamond-shaped monogram on one shoulder being a 





novelty. Particularly gorgeous is the material of the man- 
darin blouse, a white rezo-crépe with large flowers em- 
broidered in green and printed black foliage, worn with a 
white silk crépe.skirt. A band of green taffeta bound the 
blouse, which flares at the hips, as shown in the sketch of 
Palm Beach's famous club, The Everglades. 

A bathing suit quite unlike any others, and of the 
popular Chinese inspiration, has a black ciré satin jacket, 
with trimming bands of silver. The cap is of ciré satin, 
with a red tassel, and tight, wrinkled trousers are of plain 
satin. A scarf, with circular ends fur trimmed, gives to 
the white kasha one-piece dress second from right the air 
of a suit. It is a Callot derivation, beltless and narrow, 
with jabot down the side held by a three-inch strip of 
white ermine. 

Chéruit launched the frock with “ears” at different 
angles. The one shown is of green-and-white rezo-crépe, 
with girdle of green silk crépe fastened tightly around the 
hips with black buttons, which are also used for back 
closing. Black taffeta binds the skirt, sleeves and square 
neck, which turns into a V in back, 
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What one 


mother says 


Maybelle Bolling Connelly is “a 
product entirely of your Eagle 
Brand. She was one year old when 
this picture was taken and had never 
been ill a day.” 


This lovely little Kentuckian is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Connelly of Warsaw, Kentucky. 
Her grandmother, Mrs. R. B. Brown, 
says, “Our Eagle Brand baby is a 
perfect specimen of health.” 
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Endorsed. 
by thousands 


HOUSANDS of grateful mothers 

who have used Eagle Brand for 
infant feeding write to the Borden 
Company concerning their success 
with it. In the past sixty-five years 
probably a million babies have 
thrived on it. 


Eagle Brand has become the standard 
infant food used and recommended 
by both mothers and physicians. In 
fact Eagle Brand is more used than all 
of the other baby foods put together. 


Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk pre- 
pared with sugar in the special Borden 
way which makes it exceédingly 
digestible. 


No milk is better for baby than moth- 
er’s milk. Butif youcannot nurse your 
baby Eagle Brand is safe and sure. 


With Eagle Brand you need never run 
the risk of changing the baby’s food. 
You can buy it anywhere, and keep a 
supply in the house. It will keep in- 
definitely in the unopened cans. 


A useful little guide to the care of 
babies will be sent you if you ask for 
it. It is called Baby’s Welfare—written 
for young mothers by a physician. 
The Borden Company, 1212 Borden 
Building, New York. 


DBordent 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
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Attractive Frocks Seen In and After Office Flours 


straight without fullness. The straight one- 
piece skirt laps in the back and is joined to 
the waist without fullness, little plaits being 
made at each side of the dress in front, which 
may be covered by long circular panels if 
desired. A narrow band of beaver fur circles 
the waist and sleeve caps. 

Midnight-blue velvet, silk duvetyn or 
crépe-backed satin, closing at the left in sur- 
plice style, was used for the Paris frock below 
at right, to be worn on any “best” daytime 
occasion. Three slightly circular flounces 
extend diagonally across the right side of 
front in line with the lower edge, which is 
drawn in wrap-around fashion above the 
skirt’s hem line. The set-in sleeve is one 
piece, dart fitted, and extremely close-fitting; 
a flare cuff of velvet falls well over the hand. 
The design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Phyllis Povah, that delightful young ac- 
tress who was in Icebound, the Owen Davis 
Pulitzer-prize play of last season, would look 
charming in any hat. She herself, however, 
is of the opinion that the hat she is wearing 
on page 57 is of a vastly becoming type, and 
this is welcome news to the many business 
women who have found hat making a la THE 
LapiEs’ HoME Journal directions an easy, 
interesting and economical accomplishment. 
Florence Reed, whose fine acting has en- 
thralled so many playgoers, is wearing another 
of the smart, turned-up-all-around hats on 
this page. Both hats, being of silk, are 


(Continued from Page 57) 





For midseason, Florence Reed has chosen this 
soft, becoming taffeta-faille for general wear. 


particularly good for the business woman. 
To make the ribbon hat on page 57, you 
will require five yards of cocoa or other col- 
ored moiré ribbon, five inches wide, sixty- 
two inches of heavy cable cord, which may be 
purchased in art-needlework departments, 
and half a yard of taffeta for lining. 

First, cut the ribbon into the necessary 
lengths: two pieces thirty inches long for the 








brim; a piece sixty-five inches long for the 
bow; then cut off from one side of the ribbon 
that is left a strip one inch wide—this strip 
and another that may be cut after the crown 
is made will cover the cable cord. 

For the top of the crown, cut two pieces of 
ribbon seven and a half inches long and four 
inches wide. Cover seven and a half inches 
of the cable cord with the one-inch-wide strip 
of ribbon by laying the cord lengthwise on 
center of ribbon strip, folding the ribbon over 
the cord, and then basting the ribbon close 
up to the cord. Now lay the ribbon-covered 
cord lengthwise on one edge of a seven-and-a- 
half-inch strip of ribbon, with all edges ex- 
actly meeting at top. Next place the second 
seven-and-a-half-inch strip on top of first strip 
and cord, with its edge exactly even with the 
others. Your cord is now between the two 
pieces. Baste through the four thicknesses 
of ribbon, close up to cord, and then stitch on 
the machine. When opened you have a crown 
of two pieces of ribbon joined through center 
by acord running from front to back. Trim 
outside edges to slightly oval shape. 

The sides of the crown require twenty- 
three inches of ribbon, four inches wide, 
gathered evenly at upper edge to fit top of 
crown, and side and top of crown are then 
joined by making and placing a cord between 
them, just as ribbons were joined for crown. 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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To the discriminating car owner there can be no substitute for 
the greater beauty and the superior craftsmanship which are 
assured by the presence on a car of the emblem—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Pineapple Pie—As Hawaii Makes It 


Dept. 59, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 
Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 


PIF 


this year 


“No, really, I couldn’t eat an- 
other bite,” you say. And you 


mean it. 


Then it comes on the table — 
rich, golden-brown, delicious — 
a never-to-be-forgotten piece of 
luscious Hawaiian Pineapple Pie. 

What do you do? Why, you eat, of 
course. You can’t help it. There is an 
appetite-compelling lure to every Pine- 
apple creation that tempts even the most 


jaded appetite. 


Serve Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple of- 
ten. It is ready to use in pies, cakes, pud- 
dings, ices, sundaes, fruit-cocktails, and 


hundreds of other menu treats. 


(Clip and Paste in Recipe Book) 


sugar, 4% teaspoon salt and 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch and slowly add 1/4 cups hot milk. Cook 
lin a double boiler until thick and cornstarch | 
| is thoroughly cooked, (about 40 minutes). 
Pour onto 2 egg yolks; return to double boiler 
| and cook until the eggs thicken, (about 3 min- | 
| utes). Cool and add 1 cup well-drained Crushed | 
Hawaiian Pineapple and 1% teaspoon vanilla. | 
Pour into a baked crust and cover with a me- 
| ringue made of 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and i] 
|? tablespoons powdered sugar. Brown quickly 
in a hot oven, | 
“Criss Cross” Pig: Heat 2 cups Crushed [| 
heamamennay Pineapple. Mix 84 cup sugar, 74 | 
teaspoon salt and 2 tablespoons flour. Add the 
hot pineapple and bring to the boiling point, [ 
stirring constantly, and add 1 teaspoon butter. 
I Coot slightly, add 1 beaten egg and 2 table- | 
spoons lemon juice. Pour into pastry lined pie | 
pan and arrange strips of pastry across the top. 
Put into a hot oven and after 10 minutes re- 


ready to 


ton use 





“ Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 


Name 


City. 
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Blouse 4188 
Skirt 4185 














button?” Everybody has, this 

year, on every dress, from flannel 
sports suit to velvet afternoon frock. 
On the cream flannel above—the design 
provides for a gathered as well as a 
plaited skirt—green bands and many 
green buttons are the trimming, loops 
of flannel down the front fastening the 
buttons on the separate waist, which 
has full-length dart-fitted sleeves. For 
Northern wear, blue flannel trimmed 
with green, tan trimmed with brown, 
and black with red are attractive color 
combinations. This frock and all others 
on the page in sizes 14 to 20 years. 

The brown wool cashmere bolero 
dress in center has a narrow fluted edg- 
ing of Chinese red braid and is worn 
over a red crépe or linen blouse, fasten- 


B pete button, who’s got the 


ing down center front with tiny pearl . 


buttons. This blouse has set-in bishop 
sleeves, and the bolero may be sleeve- 
less or have three-quarters 
set-in sleeves. Back and 
side of skirt are in one piece, 
cut straight, the front sec- 
tion being circular. To 
wear at Palm Beach, this 
bolero frock is very smart 
in white crépe de chine, 
white flannel or white cash- 
mere, with a blouse of 
blotting-paper pink, a new 





shade which has been welcomed with 
much enthusiasm in Paris. 

A dark blue wool jersey or flannel 
overblouse is worn with a matching two- 
piece skirt, plain front and back, with 
fullness at the hips—skirt sizes are 16 
years, 28 to 40 waist. Two pockets, the 
upper one smaller, are set in on right 
side of blouse, which fits snugly around 
the hips. The set-in sleeves have an 
underarm seam and dart from wrist to 
elbow. 

Long, tight sleeves, flared cuffs and a 
circular overskirt are a fitting frame 
for a lady of Cavalier days in black vel- 
vet with matching hat and sweeping 
plume. The circular side draperies are 
attached at waistline without fullness, 
and the belt on right side, trimmed with 
black silk braid, continues around back 
and ends at the left. One-piece set-in 
sleeves are fitted with an underarm 
seam and dart from wrist to elbow, and 
the scalloped collar and 
cuffs of tan batiste or hand- 
kerchief linen are smart 
features, as lingerie collars 
and cuffs are being seen 
more and more on the 
newest frocks. The waist 
opens down center front 
about’ halfway and is fin- 
ished with handsome cut- 
steel or jet buttons. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Ccats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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How these 1000 food experiments 
helped 2,000,000 wives 





A* Bae Ben shown A ape were yy 
wi i vegetable s i 
recipes odes’ from the private po book 

of Miss L. A., whose picture you see be 

Miss A. is an Eastern woman who has made a 

_— hobby of cooking. Her recipe for 


Love is given just below. 
Miss A.’s “Love Knots” 
1 tablespoonful melted \% cupful sugar 
Cri teaspoonful baking powd. 
1 tablespoonful cream weg ; a ~ i. 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful mace 


Enough flour to make a batter stiff enough to roll. Cut 
in strips about the size of a lead pencil. Tie in a loose 
knot. Cook in deep Crisco until a light brown. Dust 
with powdered sugar. 





Low Melting Point! 


Easy Digestibility! 


For easy digestion, say doctors, a fat should 
have a melting point near body temperature 
of 98% degrees. This pure vegetable short- 
ening melts at 97 degrees 

temperature. Yes, it is very digestible. 


—even below body 








by The Precter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Copyright 1923, 


E little dreamed, years ago, that the strange 

little scientist who dropped into our office 

with his odd foreign clothes and accent 
would help us to add new relish to the meals in at 
least 2,000,000 homes. 

He had crossed the Atlantic to tell us of a new 
scientific idea. It was a rather vague and wholly 
untried idea but we saw possibilities of developing it 
and employed him to experiment under our direc- 
tion. And, at last, after completing over 1,000 ex- 
periments, we announced a totally new food ingredient. 

It was a revolutionary contribution to American 
cooking—a rich, creamy shortening made from the 


pure sweet oils of growing plants—a shortening 
which alone filled every shortening need; every cake 


making, baking and frying purpose. 


Thousands quickly discovered 
its new convenience 
Crisco was quickly adopted by chefs, by domestic 
science experts and by hundreds of thousands of home 
cooks, and soon comments and compliments began to 
pour in. 

These alert cooks welcomed the convenience of a 
shortening which came in a clean, sanitary can and 
which kept sweet and fresh indefinitely without ice- 
box help. 

They found, too, that by merely straining Crisco 
after each frying operation they could use it again and 
again—that they could fry fish, then onions, then 
potatoes in Crisco and the potatoes would have a 
delicate, delicious flavor without hint of fish or onion. 

Thousands of homes in every state soon learned 
that Crisco was remarkably pleasant to “handle.” 
In frying it never spattered, it made no smoke or 
unpleasant odor and it gave foods a quick, enticing 
brown crust. It creamed smoothly in cake makin 
and in making pie crust it cut into the flour beautifully. 


A few “bouquets” from its 
millions of friends 


Friendly letters and comments come to us constantly; 
now from a woman who sends her favorite pie crust 
recipe and gives Crisco full credit for the dakey ten- 
derness of the crust; now from the head of a private 
sanitarium who so appreciates Crisco’s wholesome 
digestibility that no other shortening is allowed in 
his kitchen. 

Often, too, we send out women to talk over home 
cooking matters. Whenever they enter a Crisco 
home they find a gratifying enthusiasm for Crisco’s 
delicious results, for its purity and healthfulness. 

Thoughtful ho everywhere seem in- 
stinctively to prefer this pure, vegetable shortening to 
animal fats. And women who entertain delightfully 
tell us that Crisco’s freedom from smoke and odors 
solves the troublesome problem of keeping kitchen 
news out of the living room. 

With Crisco’s help you can give your husband and 
your children the same delicious treats that have 
made Crisco the largest selling brand of shortening in 
America. So we suggest that you ask your grocer 
for a can today (they come in a number of convenient 
sizes) and try Crisco in any of your own favorite 
recipes, without any bothersome change of method, 
or use it in the recipe printed on this page. 


Special “Cooking Secrets” and Sample Offer 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin) we will send you 
a special sample can of Crisco (containing full half 
pound) together with Mrs. Neil’s Cooking Secrets— 
a cook book containing scores of helpful cooking hints 
and 250 tested recipes. Address Section D-1, Dept. 
of Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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OF Fountainhead 


of Shoe Style ~ 


OR MORE than twenty-five years the Julian & Kokenge factory 

has been known as the “fountain-head of shoe style.’’ Here real 

shoe styles originate. It was here that the “Foot Saver” Shoe was 
conceived and perfected. Recognizing the demand for a Beautifully 
Stylish Shoe of Luxurious Comfort we concentrated all the creative 
genius and skill of our craftsmen. 


The result of our labor is a triumph in shoe manufacturing—a shoe 
that is the personification of Julian & Kokenge Style and the ultimate 
in soothing comfort. 


Correct but not “‘corrective”— not “orthopedic” nor “curative’’— Foot 
Saver Shoes insure to normal feet a safe and sure road to perfection. 


Despite our oft repeated declaration that “Foot Saver’ Shoes make 
no claims to remedial properties, many wearers tell us of wonderful 
restorations. For example: 

—a woman in her 80's, resigned to a wheel chair, says that “Foot 
Savers” put her on her feet and aided her to walk with ease. 

—a girl student tells how her painful feet distracted her mind from 
her books so that she fell behind her classes. “Foot Savers’ rém- 
edied that. 

—a housewife, wearing “Foot Savers’ for the first time, kept a pair 
of house slippers handy to change into. She fcergot to change and 
wore the new “Foot Savers” all day comfortably. 

—a woman who dreaded shopping because of her feet, wore a pair of 
“Foot Savers” for nine hours without the least inconvenience. 

—a fashionable woman says: “I thought of comfort shoes as grand- 
mother style—very unattractive —‘Foot Savers’ have taught me that 
Comfort and Style may go happily together.” 


We could cite hundreds of similar cases. 
“Foot Saver’ Shoes are sold by best dealers. There are many styles 
from which to select. Buy foot happiness and beauty today. 


GET THIS BOOKLET 


We have prepared a handsome booklet—*Perfectly Beautiful Feet” 
which illustrates and describes “Foot Saver” Shoes that are immedi- 
ately available. It also illustrates some charming new fashions in 
women's dress. Write for your copy—a postal card will do. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


430 E. Fourth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


Foot Saver “Shoes | 


h Foot Insurance 


for the Future 













































Cfunics, Trers and Side (slosings 





























O THE most casual observer of any 
I group of smartly dressed women, it 
becomes apparent that certain definite 
styles are best. No gown will be a duplicate 
of another, but most of them will bear traces 
of the same influence. Just now we are 
going through a period where the Chinese in- 
fluence is strong, and tassels and vivid bits of 
embroidery are used profusely. Another pop- 
ular note is sounded in the black-and-white 
frock, for which Lanvin was prima- 
rily responsible. The long tunic, the 
tiered frock, the trimming which con- 
sists chiefly of buttons—these are all 
definite notes for the winter collection 
of frocks. In the dresses sketched 
on this page there are various com- 
binations of these influences. 
The brown twill or reps dress above 
at left has the waist and long tunic 
cut together. Cream lingerie collar 


4189 





= are Popular Style 





and cuffs are circular cut. The kimono waist 
is seamed on shoulder, and sleeves may be 
long or short. The two-piece skirt is attached 
to a camisole lining which slips on over head. 
Design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 46. 

The coat dress in center is of navy cashmere 
cloth, trimmed with matching braids, and is 
in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. The waist, back of 
skirt and top tier are cut in one. The lower 
tiers are fastened to a front lining, joining 
back of skirt at side hems. The ma- 
tron’s afternoon frock is of black vel- 
vet, and combined, as it is here, with 
many strands of coarse, black em- 
broidery floss, Chinese tassels and 
silver-ribbon trimming, there can be 
no question of its smartness. It is in 
sizes 16 years, 36 to 50. The dart- 
fitted sleeves have a flare cuff or 
may be short, with uneven outline as 
shown in thumb-nail sketch. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Attractive Frocks Seen In and After 
Office Flours 


(Continued from Page 60) 


three-quarters of an inch below upper edge, 
making certain to have wired edge at bottom. 

For the brim, baste on one side of the 
thirty-five-by-twelve-inch piece of taffeta a 
piece of lawn of the same bias cut and meas- 
urements, and seam the ends of taffeta and 
lawn together in one seam. Fold in half 
lengthwise, keeping the lawn inside of the 
silk, and then fold through crosswise center 
front with seam in back. Lay on table with 
folded edge of brim toward you, and measure 
four inches up from folded edge of brim in 
back, then mark point with chalk. Lay a 
ruler on the material from this chalk mark to 
upper edge of center front. Draw a chalk 
line, cut along this line and baste. Pin raw 
edges of center front of brim to inside of cen- 
ter front of band attached to crown. Pin 
center back in center back. Lay four plaits a 
little on bias in front, two turning to left and 
two to right. These plaits should take care of 
all extra material, so that brim fits smoothly 
without plaits or gathers all around sides 
and back. Slipstitch firmly in place. 

The wheels which trim the hat are made of 
navy soutache combined with red soutache— 
or red straw if you like—and are made ona 
crinoline foundation. For the center and 
side wheels, cut a piece of crinoline, four 
inches in diameter. Mark the center and cut 
straight from edge to center. Lap one cut 
edge over the other for about three-quarters 
inch, and tack in place, thus making the 
center of your foundation slightly pointed. 
The soutache is sewed round and round very 
close together at center point, starting with 
the navy for fourteen rows and alternating 
with the red for seven rows, then continuing 
with navy until circle is entirely covered. 
Slipstitch wheels to hat as photographed on 
page 60, being sure that stitches won’t show 
on opposite side. The small wheels are made 
in the same way, except that they are only 
two inches in diameter and are sewed to hat 
through both brim and crown. 

Line hat as directed for ribbon hat. 


For the brim, join together the two length- 
wise edges of the thirty-inch strips of ribbon 
with ribbon-covered cord, as in top of crown. 
Seam together the ends of ribbon, and gather 
the two unsewed edges to fit head size, about 
twenty-three inches. Attach to this gathered 
brim, onwupper side, an inch-wide band of soft 
crinoline to fit head size, and slipstitch crown 
over this so that band is completely covered. 

Loop your ribbon so that you have two 
loops extending toward front, each eight 
inches long, one toward back nine inches 
long, and a loose end toward the back ten 
inches long. Crush loosely about four inches 
of ribbon around the center of the bow to 
make the knot and attach the center of bow 
three inches from center front on right side, 
and sew to hat through both brim and crown. 

Line your hat by cutting an oval six inches 
by five inches, and a bias band twenty-four 
inches long by seven inches wide. With right 
sides together, sew bias length to oval and 
seam up back. Place lining inside, turn in 
half an inch, and slipstitch around head size. 

For the taffeta-faille hat photographed on 
page 60, purchase one yard of navy taffeta- 
faille, thirty-six inches wide, fifteen yards of 
navy soutache, ten yards of red soutache—or 
three-sixteenth-inch cardinal-red shiny straw 
braid—and half a yard of lining taffeta. 

First, cut a true bias thirty-five inches 
long, for the brim, by folding the raw edge 
over on the selvage and piecing it to get the re- 
quired length. From the largest piece left, cut 
a sixteen-inch circle for the crown, and around 
the edge of this circle run three rows of shir- 
ring. Under the outside row, overcast a fine 
milliner’s wire, twenty-three inches long, or 
whatever length fits your head size, and ad- 
just the gathers evenly to fit it. Make a band 
of crinoline two inches wide to fit around the 
edge of this crown, and buttonhole to one edge 
a milliner’s wire. Now cover the crinoline 
on both sides with a bias band of silk, cut 
and pieced out from the two small left-over 
corners. Attach crown to inside of this band, 


The Backs of the Little Folks (lothes on Page 55 
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Patterns may be secured from any store ge Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Children’s Patterns, 
30 cents; Junior’s Patterns, 35 cents; Aprons, 25 cents; Gym Suits, 3o cents. 
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The Most Interesting 


Woman I 


Ever Met 


By Anne Leslie 


you have, how many could you name? 

Not merely acquaintances, but friends, 
folks you feel close to, people you can con- 
fide in, people whom it is a real comfort to 
know? Ten? Perhaps. But twenty 
or thirty? I doubt it, for after all, 
real friends are few. 


I: I SHOULD ask you how many friends 


What would you think, 
then, of a woman who num- 
bers her friends, not by the 
dozens, but by the thou- / 
sands—who has friends 
in every city and town 
and country commu- 
nity in the United 
States and Canada? 


ss 
i a 
fi 


For months in my 
travels in lecture 
work I had been 
hearing about this 
unusual woman. A 
mother in an Ohio 
town told me how Mrs. 
Picken had solved her 
family clothes problem; 
a high ar girl in 
Massachusetts told me 
how Mrs. Picken had 
helped her spend a delight- 
ful and profitable summer 
vacation; a widow in Virginia 
related the wonderful story of 
how Mrs. Picken had helped her 
establish a millinery shop that 
had made her independent; a school 
teacher in Iowa told me how Mrs. 
Picken had shown her the way to increase her 
salary by preparing in spare time to teach 
domestic arts. 





No wonder that when I found myself 
booked to speak in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
I was impatient to meet and know this re- 
markable woman whose friendship and help 
had reached in every direction across the 
miles. And there I found her in her beautiful 
office at the Woman’s Institute, where she 
is the Director of Instruction of the largest 
school of domestic arts and sciences in the 
world. 


The atmosphere of that room told me worlds 
about her. For there were soft-curtained win- 
dows looking out on Pennsylvania hills, a warm 
rug, a tempting couch for visitors, flowers on 
the desk and a scrap of sewing. But Mrs. 
Picken herself was deep in a pile of letters 
from her “friends.” 


“T treasure every letter that comes,” she 
said, “for it brings us a new opportunity to 
help.” And then she told me about the won- 
derful plan by which the Woman’s Institute 
teaches the womanly arts of dressmaking, 
millinery and cooking. 


“Every woman and girl knows,” she said, 
“that she could easily save half or more on 
all her clothes by making them herself. So 
we developed this plan by which she can learn 
to make them right in her own home. 


“Every woman has ability that she does 
not ordinarily use because she had no one 
to really help her—to give her confidence in 
herself. It is that way about making your 
own clothes. Sewing is a natural talent for 
most women and planning becoming clothes 
is the most delightful thing a woman can do. 
But she needs someone to advise and help 
her who has a real interest in her particular 
problems, 


“So just as soon as a student enrolls with 
us I ask her to tell me all about herself, 
her problems, her ambitions, to describe 
herself fully and to send me her photograph. 
No matter what her circumstances, we can 
give that woman or girl the very intimate 
help she needs. We teach her in a surpris- 
ingly short time to make really smart, be- 
coming clothes; we teach her how to dress 
herself correctly—what lines, what colors 
are most appropriate for her; how to earn 
money by creating distinctive clothes for 
others. 




















“The great success of our work is due to 
the fact that we have made dressmaking 
and millinery so interesting and fascinat- 
ing. She starts at once making a pretty 
garment to wear—from materials which we 

furnish free. And all the way through 
she learns by doing—she spends 
her time in actually planning 
and making lovely clothes. 


“But that is only part of 
her experience.-When a 
woman or girl becomes a 
member of the Institute 
I count her as a new 
friend whom I am privi- 
leged to help. And so I 
urge her to bring her 
problems to me. See 
these letters (she took up 
@ great pile fresh 
opened on her desk); 
this means a_ happy 
afternoon for me. Here 
is a mother in Michi- 
gan who asks me to 
help her plan a layette 
for a tiny newcomer. I 
shall write her at once 
exactly what she needs 
and show her how to save 
many dollars in the mak- 
ing of it. And here is a 
letter from Mrs. Andrews up 
in Rochester who wants some 
help in making over some good 
materials into a school suit for that 
boy of hers. And look at this letter 
from Betty Rogers out in Oklahoma. She 
wants me to plan a party frock for her and 
says, ‘it just must be the prettiest dress 
there.’” 





There was a knock at the door and a caller 
was announced. It was an Institute member 
living on a New Jersey farm. 


“We were married Wednesday,” she said, 
as Mrs. Picken held her hand, “and Will 
asked me:where I wanted to go on our wed- 
ding trip. ‘Up through Scranton,’ I said, 
‘so I can stop and see one of the dearest friends 
I have in the world.’” 


* * * * 


As I said good-bye to Mrs. Picken after one of 
the most interesting hours I have ever spent, I 
could not help thinking of the happiness this 
woman has brought into so many homes and of 
the waiting happiness that is yet to come to all the 
women and girls who have a clothes problem or a 
money problem and who will let her help them 
out of her rich experience. 


“Tell me,” I asked as I was leaving, “how do 
you get your members?” 


“Largely through our present students who 
send us the names of their friends,”’ she replied. 
“Then we publish a booklet, ‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes,’ containing the whole story of our plan 
and our work, which we are glad to send to any- 
one who would like to have it.” 


And then Mrs. Picken told me what I am sure 
you will be glad to know—that she will be very 
happy to write you herself and tell you just how 
she can help you if you will let her know of your 
interest. So, at her suggestion, I am appending 
below, for the convenience of my readers, a coupon 
which if filled out and mailed promptly will bring 
you a copy of “Making naaga 4 md Clothes”’ and 
Mrs. Picken’s own suggestions of just how she can 
help you most. 


fee e ree ee ee ee e822 8882882222226 


MARY BROOKS PICKEN 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


1038 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of “Making Beautiful 
Clothes” and tell me about your plan by which I 
can learn the subject marked ol 

© How to make smart, attractive clothes 
© How to earn money as a dressmaker 
© How to make attractive hats 

© How to earn money as a milliner 

0 The art of cookery 


Name 





‘(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address__ 
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~the worlds 
choicest fruits 


packed in 


CONVENIENT 
SIZES OF CANS 


Do you know that you can get most DEL MonrTE 
Fruits in three different sizes of cans? 

—all equal in quality, but priced to fit their 
size? 

It’s a special Det MONTE convenience every 
woman ought to know. 

—and a very real food-economy, as well. 

Under this one dependable brand you may buy 
most varieties of fruits—in large, medium or small 
cans. (The cans reproduced on this page are actual 
size. ) 

Each size can contains a sufficient number of 
pieces of fruit to make a practical, economical serv- 
ice. All have the same splendid flavor, for all are 
Det Monte. Only the finest tree-ripened fruits are 
packed under the DEL Monte Brand—varying only 
in dimension to fit the container, but alike in flavor 
and quality—and packed in the same heavy sirup. 

Insist on DEL MoNTE—in the size that fits your 
need. Then you are sure of getting Nature’s choicest 
fruit products with all their natural flavor and deli- 
cacy—ready to serve, simply and economically, the 
whole year round. Order by the dozen cans and 
keep your pantry stocked. 
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Choose the size of can to fit 





Del Mor 


BRAND 


QUALITY 


(No. 2) 


No. 22 can (large) —fancy, select- 
ed large fruit—ample for ‘the aver- 
age family even when guests drop in. 


No. 2 can (medium)—fancy, se- 
lected medium-sized fruit, same DEL 
MONTE quality—an economical size 
for most occasions. 


No. 1 can (small) —fancy, selected 
fruit, smaller in size, but DEL 
MONTE quality—just the thing for 
small families. 


PEAC! 








‘Del Monte 


BRAND 


QUALITY 


ryt 


PEACHES 
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(No. 2%) 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
“DEL Monte Recipes of 
Flavor,”’ It contains over 
500 thrifty ways to serve 
DEL MonTeE Canned 
Fruits, Vegetables and 
Food Specialties. And it’s 
free. Address Department 
25, California Facking 
Corporation, San Francis 
co, California. 


Order by the dozen 
cans— the conve- 
nient way 


Peaches 
(sliced or halved) 
Pears 
Apricots 
Pineapple 


(sliced or crushed) 
Plums 
Cherries 
Berries 
Etc. 


(No. 1) 


~but be sure you say DEL MONTE 
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Have a Scarf and be in Style 





ODAY we present to [_ a 
you the Deauville scarf. 
It is almost a bromide 
to ask if you remember the 
Deauville handkerchief. 


on similar lines in your local stores. 


No patterns are offered. 


4s ae The frock at the left above 
The sketches shown on this page are from leading designers who set fash- had slits at the waist through 
ions, and are shown here for their news value. You will find scarfs made which the scarf slipped, to 


emerge as floating panels. 
t This was of gray crépe with 





Could anyone forget it and 

its amazing popularity? Coming into exist- 
ence in the summer of 1922, all America was 
wearing it by Christmas. 

Last fall the experts who start the mode at 
Deauville looked around to see what their 
next move should be. They noted the mode 
for Spanish shawls; they noted that shawls 
of many types were worn with filmy after- 
noon frocks and gorgeous evening ones. They 
noted that brilliant colors were very much 

in,” and that flowers of every exotic hue 
under the sun sprawled in luscious profusion 
against plain backgrounds. And so the ar- 
biters of Deauville evolved a new Deauville 
scarf, of heavy lustrous crépe, with printed 
designs in vivid colorings, and they made 
the new scarfs not square, but long and about 
forty-two inches wide so that they bore 
resemblance to a shawl. 


For this kind thoughtfulness of the seers 
and prophets, Allah be praised, for thus is it 
possible for the humble frocks of you and of 
me to be hidden behind a screen of gor- 
geousness. 

The scarfs one bought at Deauville were 
very expensive, but the clever American 
woman buys her printed crépe by the yard, 
or by the remnant, and sews or has hem- 
stitched upon it a border of plain crépe of a 
color in the print, and thus eludes the initial 
cost and the customs house. At Deauville 
the scarfs were worn with white crépe de 
chine or flannel frocks, or with plain colored 
ones, and this winter at Biarritz smartly 
dressed women are wearing hats that match 
their scarfs. Rodier himself, whose name on 
silk is as significant as the carat mark on 
gold, designed the scarfs shown above. 


red and white flowers and 
black, yellow and green figures on the border. 
A King’s-blue shawl-scarf was knotted in 
V-shape at hip depth, covering one shoulder 
in sleeve effect. It had a wide black band in 
pointed outline running near the edge, and 
red, yellow and purple decorations through 
the bedy of the Lee 8 
Lanvin’s idea of a collar that tied in the 
back was the basis of another draping which 
passed close around the throat in front and 
hung down the back to hem line in straight 
panels. This was of brown crépe de chine, 
with a Japanese landscape in magenta, tur- 
quoise blue and white. Around the throat 
and crossing over left shoulder, a sea-green 
crépe with wistaria and orange flowers hung 
to the hem of skirt in back and to within six 
or eight inches of hem in front. Any scarf 
may be draped to suit individual taste. 
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Women’s Work 


is lessened 


Shorter workdays for women! More 
time for enjoyment! In today’s trend 
toward greater household efficiency 
the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
plays a star part. It permits “planning 
meals ahead”—saving time, work, 
money. Foodsarekept fresh andsweet 
in cooling currents of pure, dry air. 
The one-piece, round-cornered food chamber, 
triple porcelain lined, is easy to clean. Ten walls 
of insulation mean perfect protection—greatest 
ice economy. Furnished with outside icing doors 
and water cooler, if desired. There is a Leonard 
dealer near you. If you cannot locate him, write 
us. We will see that you are supplied. 


Just Say “‘Send Catalog’”’ 


Send for catalogue of 75 refrigerator sizes and 
styles, actual sample of porcelain and Mr. 
Leonard’s booklet —‘‘Selection and Care of ~ 
Refrigerators.” There is a Leonard size and 

style to suit every purse. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
100 Clyde Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids— 
he fine furniture center of the world 





home refrigeration, who has 
lern refrigerator improvements 


Cc. H. LEONARD, pioneer o, 
been responsible for many m 
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Good Resolutions 


“RESOLVED, that I will let my friends 
know I have not forgotten them. 

“REsoLveD, that I will keep the 
Christmas spirit all the year long by 
sending Greeting Cards to mark happy 
occasions.” 


We can all afford to be optimistic 


early in the year. There are so many 
possibilities for great happinesses. But 
we cannot afford to lose the riches of our 
friendships. To keep our friends we 
must keep in touch with them, and there 
is no friendlier way than by sending 
Greeting Cards. 

You will find the best selections of 
Greeting Cards carried by established 
dealers everywhere. 
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There is a Greeting Card 
for every occasion 


Scatter Sunshine 


with Greeting Cards 


THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
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Drawings by Clara £, Ernst 


ou|N SUMMING up the new winter 
Krai coats, we find that fabrics are soft 
| and dull, braiding is seen on many 
my) of the smartest wraps, and that 
kam) sleeves must be flaring, either at 
the wrist or toward the elbow. Another in- 
teresting note is that many smart women 
select either a short coat that comes just to 
the hips or a very long one—fifty inches be- 
ing the length that seems most in demand 
for the long coat. The navy wool cashmere 
in center uses black military braiding in lad- 
der stripes on its long Tuxedo collar and wide 
cuffs. These are of lusterless navy 
silk crépe, the material with which 
the coat is lined. A special feature 
is the cut of this coat, the back and 
sleeves being in one piece, joined 
to the front in the smart raglan 
effect. The design is in sizes 16 
years, 36, 40, 44 and 48. 

Of tan covert is the riding coat at 
left, which fits the figure snugly and 
flares at the hips.. The shoulders 4 
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Coat 4182 
Skirt 4185 


are dart-fitted, and 
the back is cut in four 
pieces and left. open 
at center back below the waistline. Two- 
piece set-in sleeves are finished at the wrist 
with a vent; sizes, 16 years, 36 to 46. The rid- 


' ing breeches are in sizes 16 years, and 28 to 32. 


Bouclé cloth is a soft wool with the tiniest 
wool curls that look like knots all over it. It 
was used for the coat at right, which has a 
circular peplum, to which circular sections 
are attached from side front to side back, 
though these may be omitted if desired, as 
shown in thumb-nail sketch. The 
coat has no darts. A shaped collar, 
extending down the front as a fac- 
ing, may be worn high about the 
neck or rolling back slightly from 
the low waistline. Two-piece set-in 
sleeves have flared cuffs and flat 
black silk braid trimming. The 
design is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 40. 
The skirt comes in sizes 16 years, 
and 28 to 40. 




















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 
45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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HE attractive Beauty Box illustrated above is for our 

friends—for all who use three or more Colgate articles. 
It is Colgate’s friendship souvenir —a lovely assortment of 
dainty things to please you. 


The Colgate Beauty Box is ideal to slip into your bag for 
the week-end trip. Or, in your guest’ room, it affords a 
thoughtful finishing touch. 


The Beauty Box is not sold at stores. It is sent direct from 
Colgate’s to Colgate households—to all who check and send 
in the coupon. Each Beauty Box contains a generous sample 
of four delightful Colgate toilet articles: 


CoLcaATe’s CHARMIS COLD 
CreaM—freshly fragrant. 


Co.tcaTe’s Rippon DENTAL 
CreaM—the right denti- 


frice for smiling teeth. CotcGate’s FLoRIENT TOILET 


WaTER—a dainty vial — 
the mystic perfume of 
“Flowers of the Orient” 


CoLGATE’s CASHMERE 
BougQueTt Soap—as sweet 
as a bride’s bouquet. 

Into Colgate articles go rare essences, charm-giving com- 
pounds and alluring fragrances from far-off Eastern gardens. 


Be sure to check on the coupon the Colgate articles you 
use. Only by so doing and enclosing ten cents to help cover 
packing costs, can you secure the box. Write your name and 
address plainly so your Beauty Box can be sent without delay. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING IMPLIES HONESTY IN MANUFACTURE 
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Souvenir for Golgate Friends 








“7 never imagined Colgate made so many things!” 
exclaimed a girl as she saw this list of Colgate 
products. “Why, they make toilet articles for every- 
one in the family —even the baby!” 
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List for Checking 
Colgate Articles in Your Home 


COLGATE & CO., Gift Dept. H 
199 Fulton St., New York City 



























Ours is a Colgate Household. We use regularly several Colgate 
articles which I have marked [ V ] below. I enclose roc in stamps 
to help defray cost of packing and mailing my Beauty Box. 









C2 Ribbon Dental Cream 0 “Handy Grip” Shaving 

0 Cashmere Bouquet Soap Stick 

O Perfumes by ounce OC Rapid-Shave Cream or 

(2 Perfumes in Packages Rapid-Shave Powder 

CO Colgate’s Dental Powder 0 “Handy Grip” Refill Sticks 

CiCashmere Bouquet Toilet 0 Colgate’s Bandoline or 
Water Brillantine 



























! CO La France Rose Water OD Colgate’s Vanity Case 
Ss C Florient or Cha Ming Compact Face Powder or 
7A Toilet Water Compact Rouge 
RH Oo Florient or Cha Ming Talc OC Smelling Salts or Extract 
are) 0 Lilac Imperial Water Vials 






OC Big Bath or All-round Soap 
C Colgate’s Coleo Soap 


0) Charmis Cold Cream 
C) Florient or Cha Ming Face 









© Hard Water Soap Powder 
© Mechanics’ Soap Paste 0 Baby Talc, Cashmere Bou- 
0 Mirage Cream (Vanishing) quet, Violet 










Name 





Street or R. D 
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For Making 


Good 


Mrs. Boyp makes the best pies 
we ever tasted. She sends us 
this recipe for pie crust, with 
the comment that she never 
knew it to fail. 


Things to Eat} 


macnn Po Boon rt 


(Oo Sift into a mixing bowl one and one- 


half cups. of flour and one-half 
teaspoon of baking powder (made 
one-third soda, two-thirds cream of 
tartar). Make a depression in the 
centre. Into this pour a half cup of 
Wesson Oil and one-half cup of very 
cold (or ice) water. Add a pinch of 
salt. Mix quickly with a fork and 


divide in two portions. Do not 
knead, but roll on a well-floured 
board, spread on pans, fill and bake 
at once in a quick oven. 

The ingredients should be cold, 
and do not knead or re-roll. The 
dough must not stand, but the 
whole process be completed as rap- 
idly as possible. 


G) 
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good time, a spender, a John who knows the 
head waiters and the traffic cops.” 

“But all Roger Stolz wants is a pretty girl 
to take about,” I ventured to offer, ‘‘so it’s 
an even thing, it seems to me.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’re not her sort,” he 
said, and kissed me, which naturally ended 
the slight argument agreeably. 

We didn’t have many arguments, Walter 
and I; for the most part we were always in a 
state of beatific agreement. It 
was heavenly sweet to me, after 
my lonely months in the city, to 
have someone of my own again. 
I had written home to my father 
to tell him that I was engaged, 
but it was three weeks before he 
answered, and then only a short, 
indifferent letter. There was an 
insinuation in it 
that I was any- 
thing but a duti- 
ful daughter to 
have deserted a 
good home and 
gone wild-goose 
chasing to New 
York, and he 
wasn’t optimistic 
about this young 
chap I had picked 
out to marry. 
Now this was not 
wholly like my 
father. He loved me, I was sure, as much 
as his lethargic nature would permit, and I 
knew at once that my refusal to stay at home 
had lit a flame of malice in my stepmother, 
and that she was working on his feelings to 
estrange him from me. Very well; I didn’t 
care. I had Walter. 

If I seem to be always turning from my 
own love affair to that of one of my two 
friends it is because our three stories, at this 
time, were so entwined and intermingled; 
indeed, I can’t call Veevee’s going about 
with Roger Stolz a love affair, for it was no 
more than I had told Walter. But with 
Louise it was different. 


OUISE’S man was Ned Anderson, and 
neither. Veevee nor I could stand him for 
aminute. Louise was not the sort of girl who 
attracts men. She’d never had a beau or a 
suitor or a dangler, nor even an honest-to- 
goodness man friend. Veevee and I nearly 
laughed our heads off — behind Louise’s 
back — when we first came to know Ned. 
He was a dreamy, incapable, myopic young 
newspaperman, an assistant dramatic critic. 
Louise went out to dinner with him once 
or twice a week, and on Sundays when the 
weather was fine they would tramp the 
Palisades all day and return silent and tired 
and beaming in the evening. 
“He takes her to all those horrid little 
Italian and Spanish joints,” said Veevee to 


me. “It’s a wonder she doesn’t get pto- 
maine. I dare say she pays for her own at 
that. And look at him, Effie; look at his 


haircut, and his shoes, and his suit—I say 
his suit, because I don’t believe he’s got but 
one. Oh, he’s hopeless.” 


“He’s writing a play,’ I said. ‘“ Maybe 
he’s a genius.” 
“Writing a play,” sniffed Veevee. ‘‘So’s 


every newspaper man and woman and office 
boy and wash lady and truck driver in New 
York. Be sensible, Effie. Compare Ned 
Anderson with your Walter, for instance.” 

“Oh, well, beside Walter he’s nowhere.” 

“No more he is, even allowing for your 
slight partiality. I do wish, if Louise was 
going to pick someone, she’d have picked 
something worth having.” 

Once only did Louise open her heart, and 
that glimpse did not reassure me. 


T WAS on the night that Walter and I had 

at last decided to rent an apartment, a 
sunny, spacious four rooms at the top of an 
old house made over, that we had looked at 
often but thought we couldn’t afford. It was 
seventy-five dollars a month. 

But—seventy-five dollars! Walter was 
making sixty dollars a week. We would have 
to buy furniture, rugs, linen, china. Then it 
suddenly occurred to Walter that the raise 
he had been expecting and growling about 


Worldly Goods 


(Continued from Page 21) 








not getting would surely be forthcoming 
when he married. 

‘So we can take that place,’”’ he urged me 
eagerly—not that I needed any urging. “I 
don’t know why I didn’t think of it before, 
but this married man’s raise thing sort of 
slipped my mind. They never say anything 
about it, you know. But they’ve done it for 
everybody, even for that slacker Gordon, 
and if they do it for him and don’t for me it 
will be equivalent to asking me 
to get out. I don’t kid myself 
that I’m the prize boy of the 
office, but at that I’m not so bad. 
Old Prayd himself told me my 
work on that Mindler Soap ac- 
count saved it for us. So—you 
see.”” Tneeded no further convinc- 
ing. Ina whirlwind of hilarious 
excitement we swept 
around to the West 
Seventy-first Street place 
and seized it, paid a de- 
posit and engaged Mrs. 
Shuster, the janitor’s 
wife, to clean it for us. 


ALTER had been 

up to the little flat 
for dinner, for Veevee 
and Louise were out, and 
our decision to take the 
more expensive apart- 
ment had been made 
over chops I had broiled and potatoes I had 
baked. We had rushed away so fast that I 
hadn’t cleared the table or washed the 
dishes. When I got back Louise was clearing 
up the table, properly my task of course, but 
she was always generous in helping. Veevee 
wouldn’t have touched her manicured fin- 
gers to them unless it was her day. 

“Louise, don’t,” I cried. “‘I didn’t mean 
to leave such a mess, but Walt and I decided 
to take the Seventy-first Street place. Yes’m, 
really! Isn’t that gorgeous? Grabbed it off 
for a year and paid a deposit ’n’ everything. 
Why—what’s the matter?” 

For Louise was not listening, though she 
stood facing me and looking at me. There 
was a glint of red on her cheeks and the 
shadow of tears behind her thick glasses. 
She was tremulous, appealing. “I wasn’t 
going to tell—right away—but—you scintil- 
late so about Walter—Effie, I’ve made up 
my mind I’m going to marry Ned Andersen. 
Oh—be careful!” 

I leaped at her and hugged her, dishes and 
all. After a while we calmed down and she 
wiped while I washed, and more of the news 
was told. ‘‘We won’t have nearly as much as 
you and Walter. But I don’t care. We'll 
have a little garret somewhere, down in the 
Village, I suppose. Ned makes hardly any 
money at all now, but he’ll make a lot after 
a while, with his books and his plays. Even 
if we’re poor as poverty it doesn’t make any 
difference. Why should we wait and let all 
our youth slip away from us, living apart, 
just because we'll be so frightfully poor liv- 
ing together?” 


DON’T know what made me say it, but 

the thing came into my mind and popped 
out. “You might keep your job a while. 
More and more girls are doing it. Veevee was 
telling me about one in her place * 

“T notice you’re not.’’ Louise’s words had 
a sting in them. 

Perfectly idiotic pride dictated my next 
speech. “I spoke to Walter about it, and he 
wouldn’t hear of it. And I didn’t want to, to 
tell the truth. You know, Louise, by nature 
I’m a clinger and a parasite. To get away 
from that grubby hole with old Holbrooke 
grouching around, and have a home of my 
own, and cook meals for Walt, and darn his 
socks, and do all the nice homy things in a 
nice leisurely way—not the way we do here, 
slam-bang on our way to the office—oh, it’ll 
be heaven! I’m going to embroider mono- 
grams on all my linen and make my own 
underclothes.” 

Louise turned a dish in her hands, wiping 
it unnecessarily: ‘“ Even if you didn’t feel that 
way, I don’t think it’s fair to the man to 
keep on working. I’ve seen girls who did it, 





(Continued on Page 72) 
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Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 


Excel in Beauty, Strength 











WHEARY-BURGE TRUNK COMPANY: 


Racine Wiecensia 
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Valuable Book 
FREE 


Send today for handsome, 
new, illustrated book—the 
most complete and instruc- 
tive literature ever written 
on the subject of trunks. 
Mailed free. 
Wheary-Burge Trunk Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


“~) 
CAmericas Finest 





and Special Features 


Sie rich lining, handsome fittings 
and smart exterior of Wheary 
Wardrobe Trunks appeal at once to 
discerning women. 


Twelve superior features of con- 
struction, greater packing convenience 
and carrying capacity are found in the 
fine trunks designed and now built by 
George H. Wheary, for twenty years 
an outstanding leader in the trunk 
industry. 

Be sure to see the Wheary Ward- 
robe before buying any trunk. 


Leading department stores and lug- 
gage shops in all principal cities will 
gladly demonstrate their twelve supe- 
rior features, and you'll find’ Wheary 
Trunks surprisingly moderate in price. 


WHEARY-BURGE TRUNK COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Clhe SECRET 
of her complexion is in 


the pantry 


Moreand more womenare learn- 
ing this simple truth: Nature 
does not sell complexions at the 
cosmetic counter. For the skin 
merely mirrors the body within! 

A well-nourished skin reflects 
not only a well-nourished body 
but a well-regulated body. It is 
here that prunes can be of great 
help to every woman—and es- 
pecially the woman who leads 
an indoor life. 

Prunes can do more toward an 
attractive complexion than all 
the mystic bottles that adorn 
your dressing table. Trust Na- 


Try this “beauty recipe” 


ture to do that! Through their 
gentle laxative action, prunes 
help torid the body of impurities 
that clog pores, bring blemishes 
and mar an otherwise lovely skin. 
For a clear, faultless complex- 
ion—look toSunsweet Prunesin 
your pantry! Give the “beauty 
recipe” below a fair test and 
let your mirror be the judge! 
Sunsweet Prunes—California’s 
finest—are to be had at your gro- 
cer’s either in bulk or in the 2-lb. 
Sunsweet sanitary carton. And 
send for the Sunsweet Recipe 
Packet—use the coupon. 


in your own kitchen: 


Sunsweet Prunes properly prepared, will not only do you more good but 

will taste so much better! Why not try this tested method : Soak prunes over 

night, if possible; but, if not, several hours at least. Cook slowly until tender 

in water in which they were soaked. Use plenty of water so fruit will be 
“loose.” Do not cook too long lest fruit becomes too soft. Flavor with inch 

stick of cinnamon or some lemon or orange juice. No sugar is needed. 





SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


PRUNES 





Cee ee See Bee ed ee, i i ee ee 


Mail this coupon for Recipe Packet—free! 


California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association, 301 Market Street, San Jose, California 
A non-profit codperative organization of 11,000 growers 


Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet. 





Address 





and it means, usually, that their husbands 
get to depend on that money as part of the 
family income and expect her to do her work 
and run the house too, so that she carries 
two jobs instead of one. I can live in aslum 
with Ned and be happy. But I want him 
to provide the slum.” 

“T could live in a slum with Walter and 
be happy.” 

“You couldn’t do it indefinitely.” 

We faced each other like enemies. It seemed 
to me that she was accusing me of something, 
something intangible that had no name. 
Discord was in the air. I tried to get hold 
of myself. ‘I don’t think,’ I said at last 
slowly, “that we need to explain our relative 
abilities for self-sacrifice. I’m awfully glad 
you’re going to marry Ned if it makes you 
happy, and I hope he writes heaps of plays 
and gets to be as famous as old Mr. Shak- 
spere himself.” 

But Louise was not to be diverted. “I 
know you and Veevee don’t like him and 
have said horrid things behind my back, but 
that doesn’t mean anything except that 


‘ you’re not clever enough to see his real 


quality ——” 
“Why, Louise—Louise —— What’s the 
matter with you? Are you crazy?” ; 


T THIS she broke down completely. “I 
suppose I am crazy—but, Effie, you don’t 
understand. I’ve always been so unattrac- 
tive—and no man’s ever looked at me before, 
and, more than that, Ned’s not like Walter. 
He wouldn’t care if I did go on working; he’s 
a boy, nota man. And I’ve got to—to do the 
right thing for myself—and for him too. And 
yet—I do love him.” Tears stopped her. 

I dropped the dish mop and flung impet- 
uous, consoling arms around her. ‘Don’t 
say such things; don’t think them. They’re 
not true; you just imagine them. Louise, 
you funny, foolish girl!” I petted and patted 
her, quieted her and at last brought her back 
to her usual serenity. But deep in my heart 
I felt a throb of pain that was half terror. 
How dreadful to love him like that—how 
dreadful! Thank heaven I need never say, 
I need never even think such an indictment 
against Walter. I woke in the morning with 
a sense of shock still persisting, and it was 
many days before I could resume my careless, 
affectionate relationship with Louise. I said 
nothing to Veevee about it, but in a less 
tragic form it came up again when Louise 
announced the news to her. 

Veevee was astounded—I don’t think 
she’d ever once contemplated actual mar- 
riage for Louise and Ned. “Let me get my 
breath,” she begged. “I can’t be so offhand 
about it as all this. Why, I never felt so 
forlorn in my life. You’re certainly calm 
and unconcerned about it. Are you going to 
keep on with your job?” 

It was an unfortunate question under the 
circumstances. Louise flushed and replied 
huffily: “Effie suggested that also. But I 
don’t believe it will be necessary.” 


7EEVEE saw her mistake. ‘ Everybody’s 
doing it,’”’ she said lightly. ‘Effie here is 
a flat anachronism, but I hoped you wouldn’t 
be so far behind the times. Believe me, when 
I get married I’m going to keep on extract- 
ing the little old pay envelope every Satur- 
day night. No asking my husband’s kind 
permission every time I want a new frock.” 
I looked from one to the other of them. 
The prospect of discussion always stimulates 
me, and on this subject I was very much 
alive. “I want to thrash this thing out with 
you both, here and now,” I demanded. “I’m 
going to marry Walter and give up my job; 
not that it’s any hardship for me, for what 
I’m doing is as dull as ditchwater; and here’s 
Louise going to marry Ned and give up her 
job, though she loves the library and has had 
years of special training for it. And here 
you are, Veevee, declaring if you get mar- 
ried that you’re going to hang on to yours, 
and I know you mean it. Now—why, for all 
of us?” 
“Why for you, then?” said Veevee. 
At this I hesitated: “I—I’m not sure that 
I can tell exactly why. Of course Walt wants 
me to, but I think it’s because—because—I 
want to have a real home—and children. 
I want it to be as it was back home when 


mother was alive.” I spoke as sincerely as I 
felt, putting into words my honest feeling. 

“T suppose that’s what you ought to feel,” 
said Veevee hardily. ‘But heavens, it 
sounds sentimental and out of date. Family 
life went out when the first kitchenette came 
in. Over in Brooklyn they’re building flats for 
business couples; advertise ’em like that.” 

“But I don’t want to be half of a business 
couple,” I maintained. “It may be senti 
mental and out of date, but I can’t help it. 
I want just what I said, a real home—and 
children. I can’t have either of them if I’m 
in a business office eight hours a day.” 

Vee shrugged. “Oh, very well. Now, 
Louise, how about you?” 


OUISE had gained courage from my frank- 
ness. She bared her true feeling to Vee- 
vee, only wording it less plainly than she 
had done tome. “ Ned’s the sort who needs 
responsibility to make him do his best. So 
I’ve got to be that responsibility.” 

“Oh, you’re both wrong, and very foolish. 
Why submerge your individuality, your 
whole self in that sort of husband? You and 
Effie are just as worth while, just as interest- 
ing, just, as likely to do big things as Ned 
and Walter are. I’m for the new idea—keep 
your name, keep your job, be independent 
all the way through.” 

“You’ve got a certain amount of sense in 
your argument, Veevee,” said Louise. “Only 
you don’t go at it the right way. When you 
talk about submerged individualities you 
make me laugh, really you do. If the woman 
who runs an efficient home and brings up a 
family well is a submerged individuality— 
well, show me, that’s all. She’s the only one 
who really perpetuates her personality and 
even shapes the personalities of others. She’s 
doing a big job and doing it well, and it’s a 
darn sight more important than selling frocks 
or typing letters or even handing out im- 
proving literature to the proletariat. As for 
keeping your own name after you’re mar- 
ried—well, it merely makes life more incon- 
venient than it was before, and provides 
cheap notoriety for the women who do it.” 

‘All the same,” I said after a moment’s 
pause, “there’s one thing that puzzles me: 
The women of the so-called lower classes—I 
have to use the term, though I detest it— 
the wives of the men who work with their 
hands or have low-paying jobs almost all do 
something outside their homes to help out 
the family income, and yet they have chil- 
dren and get along somehow.” 

“The answer is,” said Veevee, “that it’s 
the very highest and the very lowest classes 
that are emancipated, and we’re not.” 


UT there’s a difference in the reason 

of their so-called emancipation,” said 
Louise. ‘One class is freed by money to do 
what she likes. And their work is only a fad; 
there are very few who are serious. The other 
class isso pressed by lack of money that she 
must find work for herself, no matter how she 
dislikes it and resentsit. Let up the economic 
pressure on the lower classes and their women 
would revert to housekeeping and home mak- 
ing as naturally as Effie here does.” 

“But it’s different with Effie,” protested 
Veevee. ‘“She’s a victim of her small-town 
prejudices, among which is the one that men 
alone should go out and earn the money, 
while the women stay at home and do the 
cooking and cleaning and have a mighty 
thin time of it incidentally.” 

“All right about small-town prejudices; 
small towns are pretty safe and sane, take 
’em by and large, my dear, which you don’t 
know, being a guttersnipe,’”’ I broke in em- 
phatically. “And I believe Louise is right 
about the economic pressure. Anyway, it’s 
a double burden on the woman. ‘But put- 
ting that aside, it’s in the children that the 
crux of the whole problem lies. Our stand- 
ards of living wouldn’t permit us to have a 
lot of dirty, undernourished little brats like 
the cleaning woman’s. Who's going to take 
care of the business woman’s children all day 
while she’s at business, and do it ys so 
A baby that doesn’t get its natural amount 
of love and petting dies. Scientific care 
doesn’t take the place of wholly unscientific 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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THE SPENCER BELT 


For sports, negligee and gen- 
eral wear, a non-elastic = 
port for abdomen and bac 

So comfortable you can sleep 
in it. Washable and durable. 


141 DERBY AVENUE 
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ANY women think that so-called 

“corset substitutes”—either lightly 

boned cloth garments or elastic corsets— 
may safely be used in place of corsets. 

Make no mistake—the effect of these sub- 
stitutes is to allow the abdominal muscles to 
drop; to make the entire figure thick and 
matronly. 

We have steadily refused to make corset 
substitutes although it would require no 
change whatever in our facilities. We have 
refused because we believe that the wearers 
of these substitutes will regret it in a few 
years. Your figure today may look like the 
“perfect posture” shown at the right. Five 
years from now it is likely to resemble 
““lordosis” or “fatigue” posture if you wear 
a corset substitute. 

95 out of every 100 women have faulty 
posture and do not know it. The wearing 
of corset substitutes and incorrect corsets 

is aggravating this condition. 


* * * 


To preserve the charm- 

ingly easy, graceful lines of 

=o» your youth you must have 

a corset especially designed for 
you. 

So far as we know the only 
system of corsetry in the 
world which can give you 
this is the Spencer Designing 
System. 

It creates a corset for you 
and you alone, in which every 
seam, every bone, every stitch 


in your Spencer Corset is planned to show 
your figure at its best. 


The Spencer Corsetiere 
our sole representative 


Because every Spencer Corset is designed 
for the one woman who is to wear it, Spencer 
Corsets cannot be sold in stores. 

You will find the Spencer Corsetiere a 
well-bred woman, thoroughly trained in 
the Spencer System of Corsetry. 

She comes to your home and studies your 
figure. After taking most careful measure- 
ments and description of your posture she 
sends thém to the Spencer Designers who 
then begin to create your corset..- 

When it is finished, the Spencer Cor- 
setiere returns and places it on you. If it 
fails in any degree to give you the needed 
support and correct posture, she will not 
leave it. 


Your Spencer Corset must be 
perfect for you. 


The Spencer Corset is priced within the means 
of every woman. Look in your telephone book for 
“Spencer Corsetiere”. If you can’t find her use the 
coupon below. 

Surgical Supports 
We make supports for every purpose upon physicians’ 
prescriptions. The designers in our Medical Depart- 


ment have a training equivalent to a course in dissection 
at a medical school of the first class. 


A Real Opportunity for Capable Women 


We shall be glad to hear from well-bred, capable, ear- 
nest women, who desire to represent us. Those whose 
applications we accept will be given free training in the 
Spencer System of Corsetry. Spencer Corsetry is a 
profitable occupation in which you have the satisfaction 
of rendering service to others. 


There is no substitute for a ¢ 
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weight supporte t oy 
Normal henge 


CORRECT POSTURE 
—erect. type 

This is the ideal ae vy pen 

and body erect 


cavity 
placed. A wrong 
corset makes this 
ition worse. 


POSTURE 
—swayback or 
lordosis type 
Exaggerated curve 
at back of waist- 

line. Stomach and 


her forced 
ow of place. Ofer 
pe to poorly de- 


corset. 


~ SPEN CER CORSETS 


Spencer Corsets 
are never sold in stores 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Re} UVENO 


 cikeutenientiandeettetieattent 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me booklet, “Your Corsets Especially Designed for 
You,” and address of nearest Spencer Corsetiere. 


Your Name a 
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If you would like to be trained as a Spencer ‘a 


Corsetiere yourself, 


Jan. '24 
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Fanuary— Month of Lingerte 


NCE we called the great store displays White Sales. Today, 

when color plays its fascinating part in making under- 
things still more beautiful, the name is hardly appropriate. 4In 
five thousand great stores the January displays might fittingly 
be called Dove sales, so great is the part played by the little 
blue-and-white Dove trade-mark on your lingerie which you 
have seen with satisfaction so many times. 9This year the new 
silk, cotton and hand-made Dove styles are smarter and better 
value than ever before. See them at your favorite store. 


D. E. Sicner & Co., Inc., 45-55 West 21st St., New York 
“World's Largest Makers of Lingerie” 








7:4 Under- 
raj garments 


4 


Beautiful well-made lingerie 











NIGHTGOWNS ENVELOPE CHEMISES BLOOMERS 
STEP-IN SETS COSTUME SLIPS VESTS 
PAJAMAS UNDERSKIRTS BODICES 
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cuddling, not to the babies. No, it’s not 
fair to the children. And the other solution 
is—to have none.” 

“There’s no use arguing with the maternal 
instinct; I can see that,’ said Veevee. ‘“ But 
it doesn’t alter my contention that the 
woman with a job, married or single, is bet- 
ter.off than one who depends on a husband 
or other male relative for every nickel she 
spends. I think that’s revolting.” 

Louise put the final word on the discus- 
sion: ‘So it all comes down to the individual 
state of feeling. And we’re exactly where we 
started.” 

So perhaps they were. But I was not. I 
was glad and thankful for Walter’s stand 
against having a wage-earning wife. But 
what Veevee had said there at the last stuck 
tome. Think how many more nice things I 
could have and how much more I could do if 
I kept my job and my salary—for a while at 
least. 


| fe ll saved any money—that is, the 
little bit I had saved had gone, partly when 
Veevee and Louise and I took the flat, for 
furnishing and fitting it up; the balance in 
buying my wedding outfit. I was really penni- 
less, and my last week’s salary before my mar- 
riage would have to go to the dressmaker 
who made my wedding gown. The girl who 
was coming in to take my place in the flat was 
willing to pay me something for my share of 
the belongings there. But that was not 
much—just enough to keep my pocketbook 
from perishing of anemia. 

Then came a letter from my father, more 
kindly than the last, uncensored, evidently, 
by my stepmother, and with it a check for 
a hundred dollars, which I promptly used to 
buy a mahogany table and an easy-chair for 
my new home. So it was Walter’s savings 
that had to be used to get the other things. 
Louise and Veevee gave me some household 
linen, doilies, towels and the like, and Alice 
Mickleham sent me a lamp, which was so 
costly and so beautiful that it must either 
set the pace for the other furnishings or 
make them suffer terribly by comparison. 
That lamp, much as [ liked it, made me ache 
for more money to spend. 

I consoled myself, though, by thinking of 
Walter’s assured raise in salary, which would 
be, of course, only the first of many. He was 
going to be a great man. I knew it. Great- 
ness presupposed making money, and money 
meant more delightful things for me. 

“Twenty years from now,” I told him one 
day, laughing, “newspaper interviews: ‘Wal- 
ter Osborn, the multimillionaire and enor- 
mous power of the advertising world, said 
when seen by our representative today in his 
Fifth Avenue chateau: “TI attribute much of 
my success to my early marriage, and my— 
er—lovely and devoted wife.”’ That’s me, 
Walt, lovely and devoted.” 

He was as complacent over the prospect 
as I, and that is saying a great deal. 


ND so, on this note, we were married. We 
had little or nothing, but we knew we 
were going to have everything. 

I wonder how many women remember 
every bit of their wedding day, or whether 
it doesn’t become just a blur to them, with 
one or two moments of it distinct and clear. 
I don’t recall a thing about the morning; 
but I must have had breakfast and finished 
my packing, and then devoted the rest of 
the time to dressing. It was a very tiny 
wedding party—Louise and Veevee and a 
man named Prentice from Walter’s office, 
who was desperately taken with Veevee at 
once. Ned Anderson did not come, but to 
my surprise old Mr. Holbrooke lurked un- 
certainly:in the back of the church, as if 
abashed at such surroundings, so foreign to 
all chemical interests. My dress was pale 
gray, my hat a demure little gray affair to 
match, and my flowers, roses and sweet 
peas, palest pink and creamy white, tied 
with a tricky bow of silver gauze, made me 
feel very sweet and bridey. 

Veevee had flowers, too, sweet peas of a 
strange orange flame, that looked stunning 
against her new frock of beige, almost as 
bridelike as mine. Louise was her own 
shabby self, blue serge and plain white collar. 
Her only concession was a new hat; Veevee 
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had told her violently that she’d have her 
barred from the church if she wore her old 
sailor. And Alice Mickleham came, very 
condescending or trying to be, and looking 
amused and patronizing. All the same I 
know she’d have liked to be in my shoes. Her 
fine plumage hadn’t changed her from an 
ugly little gnome, and she’d had no more 
beaux than Louise. I could see them all out 
of the tail of my eye when the minister be- 
gan the ceremony. What a long time it took. 
I felt that I had been standing there for 
hours. Walter’s voice wabbled and made 
me want to hug him. 


N D nowI was Mrs. Walter Osborn. There 
was a plain narrow band above the dia- 
mond and sapphire circlet to attest it. The 
strange fancies and the odd memories and 
observations scurried away, and I became 
once more myself, alive to everything. And 
especially alive to the fact that Walter was 
kissing me. Everyone else kissed me, and old 
Mr. Holbrooke shook hands with me. 

“Come and see us sometime,” I urged, 
feeling suddenly sorry for the poor, old, 
queer creature. 

“You better come and see me,”’ he replied. 
“The new girl can’t spell for nuts.”” And then 
he hurried away, as if he had been indiscreet. 

The Little Church of the Transfiguration 
stands aloof from the strect in a green oasis 
of peace, with trees to lace it over in fanciful 
shadows, and a fountain to lend the grace of 
lisping water. As we came away from it, its 
age and venerable countenance seemed to 
be giving me yet another blessing. It seemed 
to me to be the only place in the world where 
I could possibly have been married. 

We went down to a quiet hotel on Long 
Island where we could have the advantage 
of early season rates and a marvelous view 
of the ocean. I had never seen the ocean in 
all my stay in New York, so near it. 

At the end of our short journey it was 
sweet to put my hand in Walter’s for the 
moment he helped me down the high steps of 
the car. And the wide sky and the sapphire 
sea welcomed us with beauty and isolation. 

When we were shown our room we un- 
packed our bags in a rather embarrassed 
silence; this barrierless proximity was be- 
ginning to find us both, and though we tried 
to be matter-of-fact about toothbrushes and 
slippers, I was nothing but a mass of strange, 
hot blushes, and I was thankful when we 
could escape to the beach. I suspected that 
Walter shared my relief. 


NCE out on that silvery-gold expanse, 

free to the sun, to the tang of the air, we 
ought to have been able to recapture the 
playful commonplaces that had been so easy 
on the way down. But suddenly I began to 
be lonely, strangely small, and young and 
forlorn. What was I doing away here off 
with no one but Walter? And who was 
Walter anyway? I’d known him for nearly 
two years; but did I really know him at all? 
What about all those years before when | 
was unaware that there was any such person 
in the world—and all these years to come 
when I must walk by his side? What was 
this love of him that had gripped and held 
and overwhelmed me? What was this life we 
had planned together? It stretched before 
me as a terrifying, unknown future, and | 
shrank from it and was afraid of it. Every 
woman knows thoughts like these on her 
wedding day. Its most joyous hours have a 
curious undercurrent of unwillingness and 
uncertainty and a faint sensation—it mus! 
never be acknowledged—of being trapped 
into a course of action which must be gone on 
with, whether or no, a sensation which mani 
fests itself in the strained, tense faces that so 
many girls wear on the way to the altar. | 
had not felt it then, but I felt it now. 

My heart beat in my throat strangely, 
chokingly. Oh, what if it shouldn’t be as 
perfect, as glorious as I had thought it. | 
slipped my cold hand into Walter’s, as one 
who takes shelter in the only refuge. “‘ Dear,”’ 
I whispered, “I do—I do love you.” 

“Oh, Effie,” he whispered back like a boy, 
“T’ll do everything—everything I can—to 
deserve you.” 


(Continued in the February Home Fournal) 
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Now! 


Try Wheatena Bread 


1 cup Wheatena 5 cups white flour 

3 cups boiling water 3 tablespoons light brown sugar 
34 cup lukewarm water 3 tablespoons melted lard 

1Y2 yeast cake 1 tablespoon salt 


Pour boiling water over Wheatena, stir well and cool. 
Dissolve yeast in the % cup warm water, add to Wheatena, 
also 1 tablespoon of the sugar and 1 cup of the flour. Beat 
well and let rise one and one-half hours. Then add rest 
of the flour and sugar, lard and salt. Knead ten minutes 
after dough is on the board and let rise until double in 
bulk. Keep dough in kneading soft as possible. Greas- 
ing the hands will facilitate the work. Mold into loaves, 
fill pans Y2 full and let rise until double in bulk. Brush 
melted butter over tops. Bake 45 minutes. 





Out of the wheatfield 


cometh strength! 
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The daily food 





“The nut-brown whole-wheat dish 
you cant resist ! 


Steaming with fragrance! Instinctively, as you lift a spoonful of Wheatena to 
your lips, your mouth is fairly watering. It’s the delicious whole-wheat flavor—the 
great American breakfast dish! 

Wheatena not only delights the taste, but it furnishes the substantial nutriment 
so necessary for a good day’s work. It is food that “stays by” you, and furnishes the 
energy needed to make you feel your best. It is whole wheat—Nature’s finest gift 
of perfectly balanced food, that has met man’s need for ages. 

Just the golden grains of choicest winter wheat are selected for Wheatena— 
roasted and toasted, with the heart retained, to give that distinctive nut-brown flavor 
and complete nourishment. 

Children love it. Grown-ups relish its rich, nutty flavor. Doctors and dietitians 
recommend it for its high nutritive qualities. 

That’s why Wheatena, for nearly half a century, has been the breakfast food of 
America. 

One package of Wheatena makes 12 pounds of substantial food, packed full of 
hearty nourishment. And it can be prepared in 3 minutes. Your whole family will 
enjoy Wheatena for breakfast. 

Wheatena is served in leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars. All good 
grocers have Wheatena, or will get it for you. Get it today—for breakfast tomorrow. 

Sample package free, and book of recipes showing many dainty and economical 
ways in which Wheatena may be served. Write today! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


WHEATENA—FIRST THING IN THE MORNING SINCE 1879 













for strength and health! 
















Now - coconut moist an 
fresh in air-tight cans 


Today women everywhere can have the 
same delicacy the coconut man gave the South 


N the famous Lexington Market “ Your 
Old Reliable Coconut Man” has cracked, 
peeled and shredded coconuts fresh from 
the West Indics for the people of Baltimore 
for almost a generation. 


That’s the way the whole South learned 
to eat coconut, its favorite delicacy. Quite 
different from dried coconut that women 
in other parts of the country have had to use. 


Today homes everywhere can share this 
delicacy. Coconut is now being put up 
tender, full-flavored, moist with its own 
juices in air-tight cans like fine fruits. 


Only in Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, 
do you find the original delicate flavor and 
the moist, glistening whiteness of the freshly 
opened nut. Its long, plump, sweet shreds 
never turn mouldy, rancid, or yellow. It is 
always ready to use—you don’t have to soak 
it—you don’t have to grate it. 


Being moist with its own juices Baker’s 
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Coconut, Southern Style, makes a cake that 
stays fresh longer. 


Get a can today and make a cake or try 
one of these recipes. They are easy to make, 
new and delicious. 


Free recipe book—just out 
Send today for the new Baker’s Coconut 
Recipe Book—fully illustrated in color. The 
Franklin Baker Company, Dept. L-1, 13th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New coconut sweets 
COCONUT CREAM CARAMELS—1 can Baker’s Coconut— 


Southern Style, 1 cup granulated sugar, 1 cup brown sugar, 4% cup 
Karo syrup, % cup cream (or milk), 2 tablespoons butter, 1 
teaspoon vanilla. 


Put sugar, syrup and cream into a sauce pan and bring to a boil. 
Continue boiling to 240°, or until mixture forms a firm ball in ice 
water. Just before taking from the fire add butter. Stir in coconut 
and_vanilla. Pour in a buttered pan and stand aside to harden. 


COCONUT DIVINITY CANDY—1 can Baker’s Coconut— 
Southern Style, 3 cups granulated sugar, 1 cup Karo Corn Syrup 
(white), 1 cup water, 2 eggs (whites only), 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


Boil sugar, syrup and water together until it spins a thread. 
Remove one cup of this syrup and stand aside. Boil remaining 
tt until it cracks in ice water. To the stiffly beaten egg whites, 
slowly add the first cup of syrup, then the remaining syrup, beat- 
ing constantly. As the beating becomes difficult, add the flavoring 
and coconut. When the mass can no longer be stirred, form in a 
loaf or drop by spoonfuls on oiled paper. After the coconut has 
been added, the candy can be divided into two parts, coloring 
one-half a delicate pink. 


OTHER STYLES OF BAKER’S COCONUT 


For those who prefer the old-fash- The fresh grated coconut packed At the left is shown Southern 
ioned sugar-cured kind, Baker still in its own milk (blue can) was Style, the latest achievement— 
putsup dried coconut in cardboard accepted as a great improvement coconut moist with its juices—not 
packages. over dried coconut and is still a dried out. 

favorite in many homes. 


Bakers Coconut 
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COCONUT PARFAIT —1 can Baker’s Coconut — 
Southern Style, 1 rounded tablespoon pulverized 
gelatin, 3 tablespoons cold water, 4 egg whites, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup boiling water, 2 tabléspoons lemon juice. 


Cover the gelatin with the cold water 10 minutes; 
then dissolve in the boiling water; add sugar; stir 
until dissolved. Beat the whites of eggs until dry. 
When the gelatin is cold, add slowly to the whites of 
eggs, beating constantly until it begins to set. Divide 
in two parts; to one part add the lemon juice and pour 
into mold that has been rinsed in cold water and 
sprinkle with a third of the coconut. To the other 
half of the mixture, add pink vegetable coloring and 
strawberry flavoring or flavor to taste; pour in mold on 
top of white. Be sure that the coconut is all around 
the mold; sprinkle top with coconut. Set in cold place 
for 2 or 3 hours. Unmold and garnish with sweetened 
whipped cream and coconut. Ice cream or parfait 
glasses may be filled in the same way. 





To know why your cake stays fresh longer 
when made with Southern Style Coconut 
—make this simple test. 


Balance any dry shredded coconut with an equal 
quantity of Baker’s Coconut, Southern Style, on small 
hand scales. Place a pan of water underneath the 
scales. The pan containing the dried coconut sinks 
lower and lower because it takes up moisture — its 
natural juices having been dried out. On the other hand, 
the Southern Style coconut is so moist with its own 
juices that it actually gives up a part of its moisture. 
The test proves that Southern Style coconut gives you 
a cake that stays fresh longer. 
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Fit and- Meat Combinations Make Piquant Dinners 


E9—|AT apple sauce, your roast goose over,’’ goes 
an old saw, which we adhere to conscien- 
f4| tiously, just as we continue year after year 
#| to serve cranberries in some form with our 
mee) turkeys, and to accompany our roast duck 
He) ¥26| with currant jelly, without any real knowl- 
a 3 edge of why we do so, other than that custom 
i Surmatemaa | has so ordered, and that these accessories are 
very pleasant ones of which to partake. But there is a real 
reason why these tart sauces and condiments are so popular 





with the richer meat of the goose, turkey and duck, the same 
reason which makes us relish a sour pickle with our heavier 
winter meat dishes, or a side dish of the acid tomato, or the 
spicy pickled fruit with our pork chops or savory meat loaf, 
and this reason is a dietetic one, and not wholly a question of 


pleasing the palate. 

The acid or tart or spicy dish, whatever it may be, really 
complements the richer product. In a manner it breaks up 
the fat particles, and makes them more easy for the system 
to assimilate. In a word, when we serve apple sauce with 
roast goose, cranberry jelly with roast turkey, or currant 
jelly with a duck, we make these very good things not only 
more tempting and delicious, but far more wholesome. But 
we might go further, for there is no reason why some tart or 
spicy product would not add to the digestibility also of the 
everyday steak or roast or chop, just as it would undoubt- 
edly add to its gustatory delights. These new combinations 
of fruits with meats supply a note of novelty so desirable in 
the winter menu, and after all is said and done, there is 
nothing to whet the appetite like an occasional surprise in 
culinary undertakings. 

Besides affording novelty and zest, the mineral salts of 
the fruits make them an ideal balance for the more substan- 
tial protein properties of the meats. The fruits may be fresh, 
canned or otherwise preserved, or they may be of the dried 
or evaporated variety. In some cases merely the fruit juices 
will be used, while in others only the drained fruit will be 
required. The surplus liquid in the latter case may be utilized 
in making the dessert. 


Pot Roast OF BEEF WITH CRANBERRIES makes a deli- 
ciously tasty dinner. For the meat one may select a piece 
from the top or bottom of the round, or a three-pound piece 
of brisket, taking care that it is not too fat. Wipe the meat 
carefully and flour it lightly all over, sprinkling it also with 
salt and pepper, then brown it nicely in a little fat, turning 
it that all sides may become crisp and well seared. Cook a 
pint of cranberries in a pint of water until very soft, then rub 
them through a sieve, and sweeten them slightly. If very 
thick, add enough water to them to make a thin purée, cook 
for a few moments, then add the meat and simmer gently 
until tender and well done. If no more water is added 
during the cooking, the cranberries will simmer down to 
a thick sauce which will be served with the meat in lieu 
of gravy. No vegetables are added to a pot roast pre- 
pared in this way, but mashed or French fried potatoes 
make an ideal accompaniment to it. 


HAM BAKED IN GRAPE JUICE is most inviting, and this 
mode of cooking may be adapted to a single thick slice or 
to a whole ham or smoked shoulder. For a whole ham 
or shoulder, select one that is rather lean and soak and 


scrub it well after the usual fashion, then place it over the 
fire in cold water to simmer until partially tender. Do 
not cook as long as for boiled ham, as the finishing in the 
oven must be given some time. For added flavor drop 
two or three pieces of stick cinnamon, half a dozen cloves, 


the same number of peppercorns, and a piece of bay leaf 
into the kettle while the ham is simmering. Let the ham 
cool slightly in the water, then drain and trim it neatly, 
removing the skin. Now place it in a baking pan and 
insert cloves in neat rows over the fat side, sprinkling 
brown sugar thickly over it also. For a ten-pound ham 
pour a pint bottle of grape juice diluted with half its quan- 
tity of water into the roasting pan. Bake in a slow oven 
for two hours, basting frequently. The ham should absorb 
nearly all the grape juice with the exception of a small 





By CAROLINE B. KING 


quantity which, with the fat that gathers in the pan, may 
be used in making the gravy. For added piquancy add a 
tablespoonful of sharp vinegar to the gravy as it cooks. 


Ham BAKED WITH PINEAPPLE is a wonderfully fine dish 
also. I like this method better for a slice than for a whole 
ham, but it may be used for either. Select a thick slice of ham 
and trim it carefully, removing surplus fat. Seak it in cold 
water for half an hour, drain, and simmer for five minutes in 
fresh water. Now place the ham in a baking dish in a hot 
oven to brown delicately. After it has cooked about ten 
minutes arrange about it large slices of canned pineapple 
quartered and allow them to brown in the fat. When the 
meat is cooked pour over it half a cupful of the pineapple 
juice mixed with half a cupful of water; cook for five to ten 
minutes slowly. Serve the ham on a platter with the pine- 
apple arranged about it and the sauce poured over all. Gar- 
nish with water cress or parsley. 


Mock Duck WITH BUTTERED APPLES makes a tempting 
wintertime dinner. For the ‘‘duck” select two large pork 
tenderloins and have them split and opened, then flattened 
with a mallet or cleaver. Prepare a filling of one cupful of 
soft bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one- 
quarter pound of veal finely chopped, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-quarter teaspoonful each of pepper and marjoram, 
and a grating of onion according to one’s liking. Place the 
filling between the two tenderloins and sew them together 
securely. Arrange strips of salt pork over the top of the 
“duck” and place in the oven to bake, searing at first in a hot 
oven and then lowering the heat. While it is cooking prepare 
the apples; these should be firm tart apples that will keep 
their shape. Pare, core and quarter four or five large apples, 
place them in a tightly covered saucepan with just a little 
water and set over the fire. When they are tender arrange 
them in a covered baking dish, sprinkle lightly with sugar 
and generously with bits of butter—a tablespoonful to each 
whole apple will be none too much—close the dish and set 
it in the oven, where the apples may steam in the butter 
until they are very rich and semitransparent; serve as a 
garnish about the ‘“‘duck.’”’ Make a gravy of the fat in the 
meat pan, strain and serve separately. 


BREADED PorK TENDERLOINS WITH Apricots. Have the 
tenderloins cut in inch-thick crosswise sections, then flattened 
well with the cleaver; roll them in fine bread crumbs, then 
dip in beaten egg to which two tablespoonfuls of water have 





For mock duck with buttered apples, split the fillets, being 
careful to cut not quite through, and flatten with a mallet. 


=- 


been added, then again in the bread crumbs, and sauté in 
drippings or other good fat to a nice brown; remove to a hot 
dish. Drain a small can of apricots well, and dip each piece 
of fruit in flour, then sauté in the pan, turning carefully. Ar- 
range the apricot halves about the pork fillets and garnish 
with sprays of green. Make gravy from the fat in the pan, 
adding a few spoonfuls of the apricot juice. 


Lams CuHops WITH PINEAPPLE make an attractive dish 
and may be served for a company luncheon very appropri- 
ately. Select rib chops and have them boned and rolled, 
then broil and season them with salt, pepper and paprika. 
Drain canned pineapple slices from their juice and wipe them 
dry, brush each with butter, and broil or sauté to a tempting 
shade of brown; place the pineapple slices on a hot platter, 
arrange a chop on each and garnish the dish with parsley. 
Top each chop with a fragment of pimiento cut in some fancy 
form and serve all very hot. 


Roast BEEF WITH BROWNED PEArs. Select your favorite 
cut for roasting, prepare and roast as usual in a hot oven. 
When nearly finished place large halves of canned pears, 
drained and dipped lightly in flour, about it, baste well and 
cook until brown. If preferred, the pears may be combined 
with parboiled white or sweet potatoes, browning both veg- 
etables nicely, and serving them asa border around the roast. 


Meat Loar. WirH BANANAS calls for one and a half pounds 
of ground beef and four large, not too ripe, bananas. Mix 
the chopped meat with one well-beaten egg, half an onion 


- grated, a teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper, 


one cupful of soft bread crumbs and half a cupful of fat salt 
pork finely chopped. Form the meat into a loaf, and press it 
into a bread pan, or place it in a roasting pan, then cook as 
usual in a hot oven, 425° F. When nearly finished peel the 
bananas and cut them in halves lengthwise, then crosswise, 
place about the meat, and continue baking until they are 
delicately browned. Sprinkle with salt and pepper and place 
as a garnish about the meat loaf when serving. 


BEEF TONGUE WitT#H Raisins will make an excellent Sun- 
day dinner dish. Select a smoked or pickled tongue and soak 
it overnight in cold water. Place it in fresh cold water, add 
half a lemon, thinly sliced, a bay leaf, three or four cloves, 
half an onion, six peppercorns, and, if you have it, a small 
chili pepper. Simmer until tender, remove from the liquor, 
skin and trim neatly, and set aside while the saute is 
made. For this boil the liquor down rapidly to reduce its 
quantity. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and cook to a smooth paste, then add 
three cupfuls of the liquor which has been strained, season 

well, and stir in the juice of half a lemon and half a cup- 
ful of large unseeded raisins. Simmer till smooth and 
slightly thickened, then add the tongue and continue sim- 
mering slowly for ten minutes. Remove the tongue toa 
platter and serve the sauce separately. 


CANNELON OF BEEF WitTH Apricots is also delicious. 
For this dish you will require a pound and a half of finely 
chopped top of the round, a tablespoonful of minced 
parsley, the grated rind of half a lemon, a grating or two 
of onion, one-eighth teaspoonful of mace, one tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt arid one-quarter 
teaspoonful each of pepper and paprika. Mix all well and 
form into a roll. Place in a baking pan and arrangé-very 
thin slices of salt pork across the top. Bake ina hot oven, 
adding a few moments before it is finished a ‘sufficient 
number of halves of apricots, either canrfed or dried and 
stewed lightly, to serve one to each helping of the meat. 


SAUSAGE CAKES ON APPLE Rounps. Make sausage 
meat into small cakes and cook them well; slice large, 
tart, red-skinned apples in crosswise slices without par- 
ing them and place in the hot fat from the sausages; 
sprinkle just very lightly with sugar and cook to a nut 
brown. Serve on a hot platter, a sausage cake on each 
apple slice, and garnish with toast points. 





Mix together well all the ingredients for the filling and ar- 
range it on one of the flattened fillets, laying the other over it. 


Using a large needle and coarse thread, sew the fillets to- 
gether, or skewer together with toothpicks, if preferred. 


Lay strips of larding pork over the top and place on the 
rack in a roasting pan. Then prepare buttered apples. 
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ERE are the smartest styles, the most beautiful colorings,and more 

—a wonderful feature which even L’Aiglon Dresses never pre- 

sented before—exquisite Porto Rican handwork! Imagine being 

able to buy such frocks at such moderate prices! Their beauty and econ- 
omy will urge you to fill your wardrobe with L’Aiglon Daytime Frocks. 


A-6001—Checked on ham with panel effect of hand- 
made cross stitch. Blue, green and lavender. $4.50. 


B-6017—Entirely handmade linen dress with clever 
triangular trimmin ha Gray, brown, 
blue, lavender and rose. 


C-7021—A soft, youthful vee of fine quality crépe is 
pa ee with hand sewed rows of coronation cord 
and hand suapeclgendy dots. Corn, orchid, sand and 
copen. 

D- 5081—This : spring- ike frock of Normandie voile has 
collar and ana of white voile with crochet edging. 
The same edging lends chic to the sash. Apricot, 
blue, rose Pro lavender. $9.00. 

E-5021—This imported gingham is trimmed with vestee 
collar and pocket tabs of hand drawn white voile, ‘ail 


edged with real filet. Green, brown, lavender and 
blue, $7.50, 


F-7019— Waffle pattern of ratiné cr is fashioned 
into a copy of an imported model. Neck and sleeves 
are finished with touches of hand embroidery. Sand, 
peach, copen and jade. $10.00. 

G-6035— White hand drawn collar and cuffs trim this 
linen dress which is handmade throughout and has 
entire front of hand drawn work. Blue, peach, brown 
and rose. $15.00. 

H-5049—Imported gingham with collar and pocket 
trimming of white voile with exquisite hand drawn 
work. Orange, black, red and green. $5.00. 

1-6029— Beautiful hand drawn work and hand embroid- 
ery make lovelier a frock of Indianhead. White, pump- 
kin, cadet and rose. $7.50 

J-6057—Stunning motifs of hand embroidery in check- 
erboard squares trim this unusually smart model of 
Indianhead. Peach, lilac, cadet and silver. $7.50. 


These dresses are obtainable in Sizes 16 to 46 
Prices Slightly Higher in the Far West 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Incorporated 
BIBERMAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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Leading department stores 
and exclusive shops have just 
received this fresh collection 
of L’Aiglon models. See them 
at your favorite shop. 
Booklet illustrating in colors 
many new L’Aiglon styles 
will be sent on request. 












Your boy is your 
greatest interest 


When you first got him, that son of 
yours was the most wonderful thing in 
the world. You told yourself that always 
he and you would be pals. 

Now, suddenly emergimg from your 
own affairs, you are faced with the real- 
ization that he is growing up, that he 
and you are ‘“‘out of touch.”” Your boy, 
again, is your greatest interest. 


The years between ten and twenty 
mark the turning of the tide in a boy’s 
life. Then, boys often think parents un- 
reasonable, harsh, unsympathetic. Parents 
often think boys secretive, unresponsive, 
callous. Left to chance, a boy in his 
“teens” may become anything. A mis- 
take may be fatal. 


THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
i» 3 oy All tbe World” 


is engaged in the greatest business in the 
world, the making of men. Its editors, 
lovers of boys, students of boys, believers 
in boys, are dedicated to the work of 
helping boys understand themselves, and 
the world they must grapple. Through 
suggestions furnished by them, the great- 
est story writers of the day are inspired 
to conceive absorbing tales of actual life, 
in which the forces that move the uni- 
verse are pictured in all their realism. 


They don’t mince words, they do not 
preach. They draw no silly, mollycoddle 
hero. Their characters are human folk; 
selfish, proud, honest, generous, treacher- 
ous, weak and strong, who move through 
actions of compelling interest; succeeding, 
failing, but always teaching a lesson that 
fires boyish ambition and calls to sleeping 
capacities. 

No boy can read these stories without 
gaining an,.appreciation of clean living 
and clean thinking. No boy can live 
with the flesh and blocd people of these 
tales without understanding the difficulties 
that mock at effort and without learning 
life is service to others and subduing of 
self. 

THE AMERICAN Boy holds out a hand 
to you and to your son in the business of 
making him a real citizen. 


Give your boy and that other boy you 
are interested in the advantage of its 
influence. Give him a year’s subscription 
to THE AMERICAN Boy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 626 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
Name 


Address 
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kitchen there are three 

important working cen- 
ters: the sink, the range and 
the mixing cabinet. To my 
mind the latter is not the 
least of these, because it is 
the convenience of prepara- 
tion and mixing that is most 
often neglected. It is right 
here that probably more 
time and steps may be saved 
than in any other way. In 
fact, it was to overcome a 
tendency to a promiscuous 
and scattered arrangement 
of food materials and uten- 
sils that the modern kitchen 
cabinet was designed. And 
because it actually does save 
steps, it has earned its place 
as one of the main working 
centers of the kitchen. 

If you saw the pictures of 
Tue Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL’s testing kitchen in the 
September issue you noted, 
no doubt, that there were two 
kitchen cabinet work cen- 
ters. This arrangement was 
obviously planned for two 
workers. The main cabinet 
work center consists of a 
large fifty-inch-wide cabinet, 
or dresser, in enameled steel, 
flanked on either side by 
twenty-six-inch-wide acces- 
sory cupboards. The other 


I: ANY well-arranged 





On the top shelf and on the 
one or two shelves above the 
flour bin keep the most com- 
monly used cooking uten- 
sils, such as pie plates, cas- 
seroles, custard cups, cake 
pans, and so on. 

Many kitchen cabinets 
have a rack which holds 
most conveniently all the 
bottles of flavoring’ extracts 
which are needed, and also 
either a tiny shelf or a rack 
containing several jars for 
spices. I usually supplement 
these with more half-pint 
preserve jars or jelly glasses 
to take care of the goodly 
variety of spices and season- 
ings which I like to have on 
hand. I find a place for 
these and for my several 
measuring cups, flour sifter, 
quart measure and an odd 
utensil or two, like the 
parsley mincer, in the space 
between the flour and sugar 
bins. 

In the large cupboard 
space below the working top 
one will find it most con- 
venient to keep such equip- 
ment as a large mixing bowl, 
a chopping tray, a large cas- 
serole or stewing kettle, a 
double boiler, a double 
roaster, a cooky sheet and 
biscuit pan, a set of tripli- 


work center comprises a A medium-size commercial cabinet will work wonders toward saving steps cate pans or other pans. 


medium-size commercial 
kitchen cabinet made of 
wood and enameled in white. 


if the utensils and supplies are arranged with care. 


On the door of this utensil 
cupboard one usually finds 
a rack, which is excellent for 


to me, however, that many 


There - octet — Th 2 A; b ° taking care of miscellaneous 
— pw Spec gh be - E Kite CH (ot d 7 Net 7. 4 d pot covers. It always seems 


it superior to ordinary 

built-in cabinets as a con- 

venient work center. Al- 

though kitchen cabinets 

differ in small details, most 

of them have certain main 

features in common. Not 

least among these are the 

flour bin and the sugar re- 

ceptacle. The flour bin 

holds, as a rule, a twenty-four-and-a-half- 
pound bag of flour, may be filled at the top, 
and is equipped with a sifter bottom through 
which the flour must pass; this arrangement 
always insures without further effort the sift- 
ing of the flour before measuring, a practice 
which must be followed if all recipes printed 
nowadays are to be used with success. 


eArrangement (ounts 


‘T°HE capacity of the sugar receptacle is 
usually from five to ten pounds, or more 

in some cases. 
The drawer for 
keeping bread, 
and in some 
cases another 
for cake, is a 
feature worthy 
of mention, for 
it not only 
keeps the bread 
well but it is 
casily cleaned. 
In order that 
the kitchen 
cabinet shall 
save the most 
possible steps, 
its available 
space should be 
very carefully 
allotted. When 
deciding just 
how to arrange 
the equipment 
in the cabinet, 
keep in mind 
the purpose for 
which it is in- 


ostep Saver 


By Mase JeweTr Crossy 


cakes, make your bread and pies, and make 
the most of the meal preparations. And the 
object which you must keep in mind is to ac- 
complish all these tasks with the least possible 
labor. Consequently keep on the lower shelf 
of the upper part of the cabinet all food ma- 
terials for which you will find everyday use, 
except those which must be kept in the re- 
frigerator or cold closet. Here they will be 
within easy reach. On the middle shelf— 
there are usually three—I like to keep my 
nest of mixing bowls and such other food 
materials, like cereals, which are rather bulky. 





kitchens have more of these 

than it is ever possible to 

use. My hearty suggestion 

is to eliminate all those which 

are not absolutely necessary. 

In my experience the 

kitchen cabinet is not the 

place for such utensils as are 

used only occasionally, nor 

for even the fewest serving 

dishes. Other storage space, in or near the 

kitchen, should be provided for them and 
also for the storage of extra food supplies. 


Perfect Your Cabinet Work (enter 


HE drawers of the kitchen cabinet take 

care of the cutlery, spoons, and the odd 
tools very nicely, also the kitchen linen. Line 
the tool drawers with blotting paper. The 
drawer in the storage cabinet is the place 
for the pastry bag and tubes, the fancy 
molds and cooky cutters which are used 
only on special 
occasions. In 
our testing 
kitchen the ad 
ditional side 
units to the 
large kitchen 
cabinet take 
care of these 
extra needs ad- 
mirably. 

Whether you 
have a commer- 
cial cabinet, a 
regular built-in 
cabinet or 
‘merely a home- 
made affair, do 
not be satisfied 
until you have 
assured your- 
self that the ar- 
rangement of 
this most im- 
portant of work 
centers is just 
as perfect as it 
is possible to 


tended. It is UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE make it under 
there that you This kitchen cabinet arrangement is the result of a Kitchen Improvement Contest conducted in Virginia. existing cir- 
will mix your This housewife has found this plan a step saver and the window view satisfying. cumstances. 
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Tomato Dried Succotash requires the use of three utensils in its preparation. 
of triplicate saucepans such as these will save considerable fuel in the cooking of this dish. 


The use of a set 


tow We (00k Dried Vegetables 


In The Ladies’ Home Journal's Testing Kitchen 


and dried vegetables as a result of your 

activities last summer, you are most for- 
tunate, for the combinations which you will 
be able to make from them are almost end- 
less. But the ordinary corner grocery pro- 
vides several varieties of dried vegetables 
and, in some cases, a few kinds of dehydrated 
ones, which could be used more widely and 
to greater advantage in offering variety in 
the everyday menu. And one will find them 
economical too. These recipes have a pi- 
quancy which renders the homely dried vege- 
table palatable and delicious. 


Tomato ‘Dried Succotash 


1 Cupful of Dried 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sweet Corn Butter 
1 Cupful of Dried 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
French Flageolets Flour 
\% Tablespoonful of 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Diced Green Sugar 
Pepper 144 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
\% Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 


2 Onions Minced 
14 Teaspoonful of Soda 
2 Cupfuls of Canned Tomatoes 


[: YOU have at hand home dehydrated 


OAK the corn and flageolets overnight in 

separate vessels with plenty of cold 
water. In the morning add the soda to the 
flageolets and half a teaspoonful of salt to 
each. Bring to a boil slowly and continue the 
boiling for two hours or more until the vege- 
tables are tender. In another saucepan melt 
the butter, add the onion and green pepper 
and sauté for about five minutes, taking care 
that they do not burn. Stir in the flour and 
add the tomatoes and the remaining season- 
ings. Cook until slightly thickened—about 
ten minutes. Drain the corn and flageolets, 
add them to the tomato sauce, stir together, 
simmer for five minutes and serve. Baby 
lima beans may be used if preferred. 


Dried Lima Beans de Luxe 


114 Cupfuls of Dried 
Lima Beans 
1 Cupful of Dried 
Carrots 
1 Medium-Size Onion 
1 Canned Pimiento 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
\{ Teaspoonful of 


Pepper 
\{ Teaspoonful of 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Paprika 
Butter Few Grains of Cayenne 
Pepper 


\ ASH and soak the beans overnight in 
cold water to cover well. In the morn- 
ing place them over the fire and bring them 
slowly to the boiling point; add the pepper 
and half of the salt and cook until nearly 
‘ender, adding hot water as needed. Then 
add the diced carrots and the onion chopped. 
Cook until all the vegetables are tender and 
the water is nearly absorbed. Stir in the 
pimiento chopped and the rest of the season- 
ing. Thicken with the butter and flour 
cooked together. Simmer ten minutes longer. 


Dehydrated Green Beans With Bacon 


1 Carton of Dehydrated 4 Teaspoonful of 
Green Beans— P 
2 Scant Cupfuls 
2-Ounce Piece of Bacon Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt \% Teaspoonful of Soda 


Gus the beans in six cupfuls of cold 
water for half an hour; cook fifteen min- 
utes and drain; add boiling water to cover 
well, soda, half a teaspoonful of salt and the 


epper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


bacon cut in tiny dice. Cook until tender— 
one hour or longer—letting water boil down 
considerably. Thicken the liquid with the 
flour mixed smooth in a little cold water. 
Add the rest of the salt and the pepper, sim- 
mer five minutes and serve. The soda helps 
to restore the green color to the beans. 


Savory Lentils 
1 Cupful of Lentils Y{ Teaspoonful of 
¥% Cupful of Rice Pepper 
2 Cupfuls of Canned 1 Teaspoonful of 
Tomatoes Curry Powder 
1 Large Onion, 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Minced Butter 
1 Bay Leaf 4 Teaspoonful of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Mustard 


3 or 4 Cloyes 


ASH and soak the lentils overnight in 

cold water to cover well. Place over 
the fire, add half a teaspoonful of salt and 
boil until tender. Wash, and cook the rice in 
plenty of actively boiling water, to which one 
teaspoonful of salt has been added, until ten- 
der. Place the rest of the ingredients in a 
saucepan together and cook until reduced 
one-third. Drain the lentils and the rice. 
Arrange the lentils in the center of a plat- 
ter, surround with the rice and strain the 
tomato sauce over all. This dish can be 
made more decorative by molding the rice 
in tiny mounds. 


Spinach and Cheese Cakes 


\{ Teaspoonful of 
drated Spinach— epper 
2% Ounces \{ Teaspoonful of 
34 Cupful of Grated Paprika 
Cheese 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
¥ Teaspoonful of Soda Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
OVER the spinach well with cold water, 
bring slowly to the boiling point, drain, 
add boiling water, soda, salt and cook until 
tender. Drain, chop fine, add half a cupful of 
the cheese, the pepper and paprika and more 
salt if needed. Cool and form into little flat 
cakes. Place on a buttered pan, sprinkle 
with the rest of the cheese and dot over with 
bits of the butter. Brown in a hot oven. 
This amount makes eight small cakes. 


Dried Green Pea Stew 


1 Cupful of Dried 2 Bouillon Cubes 
reen Peas 2 Cupfuls of Boiling 
3 Cupfuls of Diced | 


ater 
‘otatoes 4 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Cupful of Diced 1 Tablespoonful of 
elery Flour 
1 Large Onion Teaspoonful of 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt Thyme, if Liked 
4 Cupful of Bacon, Diced 


berg and soak the peas overnight in 
cold water to cover well. Add the salt 
and soda and boil gently until nearly tender 
and water almost boiled away. In a stewing 
kettle try out the bacon dice, add the onion, 
minced, and-cook together for about five 
minutes; add the diced potatoes and celery, 
bouillon cubes, hot water and thyme, if used. 
Stir to dissolve the cubes, add the peas, 

re. repays and cook until all the vege- 
tables are tender. Thicken slightiy with the 
flour mixed in a little cold water. Simmer for 
a few moments longer and serve with crackers 
or toast for luncheon. 


1 Carton of Dehy- 
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Moonlight and 
bedtime. _Little 
folks sleep better 
if theyare healthy. 
Hornby’s Oats 
(H-O) promote 
child health. 





‘Pan- toasting 


makes H- 6 better 


ORNBY’S Oats (H-O) are the only 

pan-toasted oats. Pan-toasting melts 
into H-O the essential fats of the whole-oat. 
This makes H-O more nutritious and more 
appetizing. 
In shining pans, over huge open fires, the 
whole-oats are actually toasted—in the old- 
fashioned way. While the live coals glow 
with an orange hue, you can almost see the 
rich grains grow better both in flavor and 
nutrition. 





The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor 
is being born—just as you can scent the 
creation of flavor when sliced bacon broils 
over an open fire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook HO—the 
most appetizing oatmeal you have ever eaten. 


Special trial offer. If your grocer does not 
carry H-O, send us toc for a regular 15¢ pack- 
age. Withitsend your grocer’sname. Address 
The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Department 
“B”, Buffalo, N. Y. 


"| want some more”-— OLIVER TWIST 





REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 


OATS 


Steam Cooked 
fr HEALTH 


Pan Toasted 
fr FLAVOR 
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“The Six Minute Breakfast 


Tempting, golden-brown pancakes while 
the coffee steeps... with Pillsbury’s Pan- 


cake Flour. 


First put on your pan or griddle. While 


it heats, add water or milk to Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour and your batter is done. 
Grease your hot pan a bit, pour in cakes of 
this creamy batter, let the heat puff them to 
a delicate brown, and they’re ready to serve. 


Pillsbury’s Pancakes are so quickly made, 
and so digestible, because the powder fine- 
ness of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour insures 


instant, thorough cooking. 


Highest. grade flours make fluffy, golden- 
brown Pillsbury’s Pancakes both sustaining 


and delicious. 


Just a postcard request will bring “Better 
Pancakes and How to Make Them,” a little 


book of helpful recipes. 


Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
makes equally delicious cakes with a 


real old-fashioned buckwheat flavor. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 


Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


Pillsbu 








Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour into your 
hand. Note the creamy- 
white color due to 
Pillsbury’s high-grade 
flours. Rub it with your 
finger—see how smooth 
it is—its fine, velvety 
texture. Now you know 
why Pillsbury’s makes 
such perfect pancakes. 





ry 


Pancake Flour 


One of the family 
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gee] LEN you were small, did you have 
~ yh a book which began with the his- 

yee) tory—in verse and colored pic- 
en *, Ye) tures—of a boy who refused to eat 
BeNOMMESS) his soup? I don’t remember his 
name, but I know he cried out at every meal: 


Oh, take the nasty soup away ; 
I won't have any soup today. 


The result of this hunger-strike business was 
that he grew 


. . . lke alittle bit of thread, 
And on the sixth day he was dead. 


I am sure that little boy didn’t live in 
France, for there he would have been obliged 
to eat the soup necessary for his health, be- 
cause French soups are so good that no one 
could stand out against them for long. 

I am not going +o tell you how to make 
the clear soups which are as international as 
the meat and bones from which they come. 
I will leave meat soups and clear soups quite 
alone, and tell you only about the soups of 
bread and vegetables, which are so nourish- 
ing and delicious and simple. In fact, all 
of these recipes which I am giving you 
are country-cottage and farmhouse things, 
though they are so good that I really do not 
know why they should not make their entry 
into what our grandmothers used to call 
‘genteel society.” 


BrETON Soup. This is to the Breton 
peasant a complete meal, because he puts 
about half a loaf of bread into his big soup 
plate. But you and I can do with just a 
single little thin slice, as we have other 
courses at our dinners. Peel four large onions 
and two small carrots. Chop the onions 
fine and cut the carrots into tiny dice. Put 
them all into the soup pan with three 
tablespoonfuls of butter and sauté till the 
onions are well browned. Then sprinkle them 
with one-quarter teaspoonful of sugar and 
half a teaspoonful of salt. Add one quart of 
water, cover the pan, and boil steadily for 
two hours, replacing from time to time the 
water which boils away. Cut the thinnest 
possible slices of bread and lay one in each 
plate. Pour in the soup, taking care that 
each helping gets a nice share of vegetables. 
Cover the plates and stand them in a moder- 
ate oven or ina warm place at the side of the 
fire for ten minutes before serving. 


POTAGE AU FROMAGE DE GRUYERE. This 
is a very famous French soup which has 
gone a little out of date lately because it 
must be served in the soup tureen. That's 
not correct now, of course, but still, I don’t 
see why an exception should not be made 
once in a while in order to secure such 
a delicious first course. You can use any 
kind of good meat stock, provided it is well 
flavored with onion. Skim thoroughly, as 
there is no need for any fat, and heat the 
liquor to boiling point. Season moderately 
with salt and pepper. Cut about halfa loaf 
of bread into very thin slices, remove crusts 
and cut into small squares; make a layer of 
them at the bottom of the soup tureen. Now 
put a layer of Gruyére cheese shaved thin, 
then another of bread, then more cheese, and 
finally a layer of bread. The whole should 
come not quite halfway up the tureen. Pour 
over it two cupfuls of cream, cover the tureen, 


The next time you boil a tongue or ham, “kill two birds with one stone” and not only improve 
the flavor of the tongue but have in addition a most wonderful soup to serve for luncheon. 


(colette Makes Peasant Soups 


By Marie 















JAcQuEs 


and set it in a warm place at the side of the 
fire till the cream has soaked into the bread. 
Then add about one quart of the boiling 
soup, and serve at once. It is perfectly de- 
licious, and so different from the ordinary 
run of soups that it is weli worth trying. 
Bouillon cubes dissolved in water or canned 
consommé may be used for the stock. 


SourpE Aux CuHoux. Next time you have 
a smoked tongue or a piece of ham to boil, do 
make a soupe aux choux. It changes the 
flavor of the ham or tongue for the better, 
and the soup itself is delicious. 

When the meat has been boiling for one 
hour, put into the pot the heart of a cab- 
bage—about one pound—washed and cut 
into rough pieces; two each of carrots, tur- 
nips and parsnips, or sweet potatoes, pared 
and cut into slices; three large onions, peeled 
and sliced; six potatoes, pared and cut into 
quarters; one-half cupful of lentils or dried 
peas, washed and soaked overnight, and a 
small bunch of sweet herbs. Take care that 
there is plenty of liquid to cover the whole 
well. Boil till the meat is done. Take it out 
and prepare it in your usual way. It will be 
nicely flavored with the vegetables. Remove 
the bunch of herbs. Beat all the rest through 
a sieve, reheat it, and add pepper to taste. 
Salt will probably not be needed, as the meat 
will already have supplied it. This makes a 
delicious, semi-thick purée, in which so many 
tastes are combined that you can hardly pick 
out one above another. If the tongue is a 
pickled one, soak it very well in cold water to 
remove the brine, or it will make the soup too 
salty. If the soup is too thick it may be 
thinned with milk or water. 


WHITE CABBAGE Soup. Choose a one- 
pound cabbage which is solid and white. 
Wash it well, slice it roughly, and cook it in 
six cupfuls of water with one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. When the 
cabbage is quite tender, drain off the water, 
replace it by one quart of milk, bring to the 
boil and add more salt if needed. Colette 
cuts up just one or two crystallized cherries 
and puts them in; but you must cut them 
up so small that you swallow down the bits 
without feeling them in your teeth. 


PotaGE A LA CoNnpE. You really should 
use red dried beans for this, but if the white 
ones only can be conveniently got, they will 
do. Colette says that the taste of them is 
so much weaker than that of the red that 
a good spoonful of some meat essence is 
needed to make up the difference. 

Allow one cupful of kidney beans and two 
large onions to one quart of water. Soak 
the beans overnight. Peel and slice the 
onions. Put both to boil in the water, with 
one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of salt and four tablespoonfuls of 
butter. When the beans are soft, beat all 
through a sieve so fine that it will hold back 
any of the skins which are at all tough. The 
purée should be as thick as a custard; re- 
heat it, stirring it all the while. Sprinkle a 
few fried crumbs—like those you use for 
game—on top of each plate before serving. 
This soup may be made thinner, if preferred, 
and is delicious if.a thin slice of lemon is 





added to each serving. 
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DopGe BROTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


Particularly where children are concerned the uphol- 
stery and finish of the car represent a true economy. 















The cushions, attractively done in Spanish blue 
leather of the finest grade, are proof against dirty 
hands and scuffling feet. 


The finish is lustrous ebony-black enamel, baked 
on the surface of the all-steel body at intense heat. 
Its endurance in the face of ordinary abuse, and even 
serious neglect, has been demonstrated for more than 
nine years on Dodge Brothers open cars-—where this 
process of finishing all-steel bodies was originated. 


The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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—W. R. Gillespie, Ohio. 


road station. 


large volume of business. 


Not Portable—Not Knock-Down 

Gordon-Van Tine homes are strong, 
unusually well built, and permanent. 
These are year ‘round homes and con- 
form to all city building codes. 


Highest Quality Material 


faction or Money Back.” F 





We Sell Lumber and Millwork 


You can also buy lumber, millwork, 
hardware, etc., at our wholesale prices. 
If you already have plans or ideas about 
building, send us your lumber bills and 
we will quote you freight paid prices. 

No matter what you plan on building, 
Gordon-Van Tine can save you money 
on top quality material. Write! 


Send for Book of 
200 Home Plans 


Shows photos and floor 
lans of city and farm 
omes, bungalows, Co- 
Homes, etc. Full 
facts about our prices, 
specifications, architec- 
tural service. 
Also ask for our books 
of “Farm Buildings” 
and “5,000 Building 
Material Bargains.” 


Lumber ready-cut and marked. 
Garages Easy to build. $90 and up. 

Well planned. 1 to 

Summer Cottages 5 rooms. Low cost. 


PULTE EE 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Pacific Coast Mill: Chehalis, Wash. Home Office: Davenport, lowa 
(Address Dept. A-90 at Office nearest you) 


I expect to O Build O Repair as follows: 


Please send me 
Books 


Name 


2. We share with you the savings made 
in buying and manufacturing due to our 
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P= a Tine Home 
a Plan No. 535 
¥ 8 Rooms 
at Materialsa— f 


Distinctive Homes at Wholesale Cost 
Choose From 200 Plans! 


itso 


Highest GradeMaterial Shipped Direct from Mill! 
You Build at a Guaranteed Price — No Extras 


The Gordon-Van Tine system of quantity production and selling 
direct from factory to every part of the United States has cut building 
costs for every reader of The Ladies’ Home Journal. Thousands write 
us like this: ‘‘Best material seen here in 30 years—I saved $1,500.” 


We specialize on homes of from 5 to 9 rooms for both town and farm. 
Our own architects design them, and test and prove them by actual! build- 
ing. Material is cut, manufactured and assembled in our four big mills. 


The4ReasonsWhy We Save You Money 


1. You deal direct with manufacturer— 
our prices are based on production cost, 
plus one small profit. We ship direct from 
our own mills and factories to your rail- 


3. We sell only for cash. There are no 
bad debts or long-time credits to add to 
your costs. 

4. The Gordon-Van Tine Ready-Cut 
system gives you all savings of machine 
labor over hand labor and does not re- 
strict the type of house. It saves you 
the 18% of lumber usually wasted. 


Ready-Cut Advantages 


All framing lumber is cut at the factory and marked the same as plans, which show just 
where every piece goes. Construction is strong, simple, accurate and unbelievably fast. 





Convenience Features 
Built-in kitchen cases, linen closets, 
large clothes closets, etc. Many homes 
also include breakfast nooks, clothes 
chutes, but’: > pantries, etc. 


Gordon-Van 
Tine Homes 
are Guaranteed 
for 20 Years! 








Financing, :‘lans and Building 





We furnish very finest materials obtainable, 
complete specifications and grades shown in 
catalog, and backed by our guarantee of ‘‘ Satis- 
or one guaranteed 
price, we ship all lumber, lath, shingles, doors, 
windows, trim, stairwork, hardware, paint, tin- 
work, nails, varnish and enamels. We guarantee 
there will be no extras. We do not ship cement, 
lime, brick or plaster. These you buy locally. 


We do not finance homes nor build homes. 
Our plans are not for sale but are given free when 
material is ordered. We guarantee safe delivery, 
ship subject to your inspection; you pay after 
materials are received and proven satisfactory. 


A Typical Gordon-Van Tine 
Entrance Hall 


The interiors of Gor- 
don-Van Tine Homes 
are just as skilfully 
designed for beauty 
and distinction as the 
exteriors. They are 
comfortable and liv- 
able in the truest 


The Kitchen 


Note the convenient 
arrangement—the 
step-saving pantry 
cases, everything 
planned to make 
housework easy. 











Address. 
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‘““STOP WORRYING ABOUT THOSE BILLS! 


I’VE EARNED THE 


MONEY TO PAY THEM—MYSELF”’ 


You, Too, Can: Make Money to Pay 
“Those Worrying Bills” 


SalIAVE you ever met Trouble 
f4| at your own front door, in 
@e| the form of a handful of thin 
J envelopes with “windows” 
i) given to you by the postman? 
Bills! Women seem to have 
te} e}a special dread of them. 

amirmncean) And yet their bills are seldom 
large enough to justify the worry they cause. 
Often the woman who worries most doesn’t 
owe more than $30.00 altogether. Often she 
“didn’t dream” that the necessities she 
bought during the holiday season would add 
up to such a figure. 

But here is the day of reckoning and she is 
“blue as indigo” because there seems to be 
no way in which she herself can earn the 
little money necessary to pay these “ nagging 
bills.” Unwilling as she is to put this addi- 
tional strain on the good man who is doing 
his level best for her and the little home, she 
worries and frets and says again and again: 

“There ought to be something I can do.” 

There is! The “something” that Mrs. 
John Burke found! Something that required 
no training, no loss of time. Before a month 
was over Mrs. Burke had earned $47.00. Pos- 
sible? Yes indeed! Mrs. Burke is a real 
woman and her letter printed below gives 
facts. If you are worrying about bills, you 
can find the answer to your problem that Mrs. 
Burke found. Read the letter! 





Dear Manager: I shall never forget how sick 
at heart I felt when the bills began coming in 
directly after Christmas. 

The gas bill I was looking for, of course, but it 
proved to be unexpectedly large. I had forgotten 
how many dull, ‘‘early dark’’ days there had 
been in December. The size of the butcher’s bill 
was a blow, too, but I just had to buy the best 
when John’s sister visited us over the holidays. 
The notion-store bill was made up of very small 
items, like thread, pins, buttons and a few skeins 
of embroidery silk used in making up Christmas 
gifts. But you know how those little things 
count up. 

In all, the bills amounted to forty-three dollars 
and a few odd cents. And I didn’t see where the 
money was coming from to pay as much as one 
of them. 

Above all things I hated to tell John—the best 
of husbands—about the hole I was in. He had 
been under extra expense the month before when 


we had to settle the plumber’s bill. And he was 


only just getting a firm foothold in his business. 
Besides, hadn’t he complimented me a number of 
times on being such a “‘ good little manager”’? I 


. believe that was what really decided me to find a 


way, somehow, to earn the money for those bills 
myself. And I can never be too thankful that I 
wrote to you and learned of The Girls’ Club plan. 
It brought me $47.00 before the month was out. 


Mrs. J. B., New York. 


A Business Girl Speedily Settled Her Doc- 
tor’s Bill. 


Dear Manager: I have earned $20.00 already, 
outside of my hours at the office. That will pay 
my doctor’s bill. 

There is only one thing I regret, and that is 
that I didn’t inquire into this plan long before I 
did. I would have saved myself no end of worry 
if I had known of this way of piecing out my sal- 
ary to meet just such emergencies as that attack 
of flu. Anna M., Pennsylvania. 


A busy housewife writes: 

Dear Manager: The $17.00 that I earned last 
month was quite a help in paying ‘‘the butcher, 
the baker and the candlestick maker.” It is a 
great satisfaction to start off the year with a 
clean slate. 

I intend to keep right on earning. .With extra 
money coming in steadily, I can accomplish all 
sorts of wonderful things. 

Mrs. I. N. W., Illinois. 


These “wonderful things” are being ac- 
complished every day by our members. 

Miss Helen Talbot tore her evening dress 
beyond repair, just when several of her 
friends were planning to give little dances. 
She would have felt pretty blue if she hadn’t 
had The Girls’ Club plan to help her out. 
As it was, just a little work “after hours” 
(for she is a busy librarian) enabled her to 
replace the dress with a prettier one. Mrs. 
Robert Galloway was a proud woman when 
she handed her husband $60.00 with which 
to help meet the payment that was due on 
their home. Alta Brown has earned enough 
to pay her mother’s taxes, and has built up a 
fine little bank account. Other members are 
earning money for new warm coats, hand- 
some furs, “board and keep,” music lessons, 
amusements—and about everything else 
that is desirable or necessary and that costs 
money. 

If you are worrying over bills, or are long- 
ing for something that extra money would 
buy for you, why let another day go by 
without finding out about The Girls’ Club 
plan? All you need do is write me a short 
note asking how we members of The Girls’ 
Club earn the money we need and how you 
can do likewise. My reply will go to you at 
once. It will cost you nothing to ask, nor 
will your inquiry put you under any obliga- 
tion. Address me as the 
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Happy Hours in Baby Lan 


Your grocer has Pet. It costs 
no more than ordinary milk. 














INSWEETENED 





LP 















MI VAPORAT Lx 





Without the healthful sleep that comes from wholesome 
food easily digested, your baby cannot build the tissues that 
will survive the strain of three score years and ten. After 
a dinner of Pet Milk he has that perfect sleep and relaxation. 
Every drop of Pet that comes to the nursery is smooth, 
uniformly rich, easily digestible. Our sterilization prevents 
the hard curds, and the discomfort, that often come from 
raw milk. Pet is pure, rich cow’s milk, concentrated and ster- 
ilized in sealed containers. Give your baby Pet and let him build 
in health and happiness for his three score years and ten. 


Send for directions for feeding baby Pet Milk 


PET MILK COMPANY, 834 ARCADE BUILDING, SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
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IVABLE CHARM in a room—sought and 
prized by true home-makers—is nearly 
always due to the selection of furniture and 
decorations which reflect and emphasize the 
intrinsic character of the room itself. 


The appeal of Simmons beds to women of 
taste and discrimination is based not only on 
their individual grace and beauty, but even 
more on the variety of period and modern 
styles that gives full scope to your personal 











nl) Ada acd a a Pe a ENE eee Seen 


flair in furnishings. Choice of engaging colors 
and fine wood finishes further extends the 
range allowed you in chamber decoration. 


Essential comfort for that vital third of your 
life you spend in bed is provided by Simmons 
springs and mattresses. In many types at 
varying prices, from the luxurious Purple 
Label down, all are outstanding values, built 
of sweet new materials. Look for the Sim- 
mons label—your sleep and health insurance. 


in ANOLE AARNE BE PIRI EN 6 
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The serene beauty of a great French period is brought into harmony 
with modern standards of comfort in this dignified bed chamber. 
Warm French gray walls, verging on lavender. Curtains of soft 
green damask, patterned in rose and blue. Bed covers of change- 
able taffeta, in lavender and blue. Carpet is Aubusson, as is also 
the tapestry seat and back of the Louis XVI chair. Beds, dresser 
and table are units froma complete new suite of Simmons furniture, 
Louis XVI in design, in two-tone walnut finish. For nine similar 
schemes of chamber decoration, write for ‘Restful Bedrooms’’ to 
The Simmons Company, 1347 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
or to Simmons, Limited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Que. 


SIMMONS 
“Beds--Mattresses - Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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To small apples and 
three quarter-inch small 
slices of bread (1.3 02.) 


each furnish 100 calories. 





One and one quarier 
cupfuls of corn flakes 
and six saltine wafers 
each supply 100 calories. 


_Sanuary Meal Planning for the Whole Family 


follows: 





§,HE menus for this month are 
HM planned for a week’s use in Janu- 
| ary, the supply list covering the 
requirements of a family of five as 
ac A business man whose 
work is partly sedentary and partly active; 
a woman, the housewife doing all of her own 
housework except the very heaviest; 
woman, the grandmother, seventy years old, 


By Mase. JeweTr Crossy 


wholesome fruit macédoine. * Use the outside 
pieces of celery in soup making. A simple 
Russian dressing is made by adding two 
tablespoonfuls of chili sauce and a chopped 
pimiento to one-half cupful of mayonnaise. 
For canned pears with jelly, place irregular 
bits of any stiff tart jelly in the cavities of the 
pears. Apple cranberry sauce is made by 
cooking together a cupful of sliced apples with 


from fruits and vegetables; 25 per cent from 
meats and other protein foods; 25 per cent 
from cereal products; 10 per cent from 
purely sweet foods; and 20 per cent from 
foods principally fat. 

In following the menus, use the juice and 
only a part of the pineapple in making Sun- 
a day’s dessert. Use the rest in forming the 
basis for the fruit salad together with one 





but active; girl, eleven years, and boy, seven 
years, both of the latter attending school 
and returning home at noon for their dinner. 

If the food required is selected in the fol- 
lowing proportions, one may be reasonably 
assured that all the necessary adjuncts to 
correct eating will be supplied: 20 per cent 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Waffles Hot Corn Sirup 
Crisp Bacon 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Ham Baked in Grape Juice 

Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Pineapple Tapioca Whipped Cream 


Celery 


SuPPER 


Creamed Sweetbreads on Toast 
Bread and Butter 
Baked Apples With Sdncentiete Filling 
“hocolate Iced Gingerbread 
Milk Tea 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced Ripe Bananas 
Ready-to-Eat Cereal Top Milk 
Graham Muffins Marmalade 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Baked White Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Fruit Salad 
Cream Cheese 


Pepper Relish 


Mayonnaise 
Saltines 


SUPPER 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Toasted Bread Sticks 
Pop-Overs Grilled Sardines 
Baked Caramel Custard 





Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Orange Juice » 
Hot Wheat Cereal Top Milk 
ohnnycake and Butter 
Coffee Milk 


banana, the extra half wre from Sun- 
day breakfast, an apple, 
and some coconut. 


tle diced celery 
If any of the whipped 
cream is left, stir it into the mayonnaise for 
the salad. If preferred, the salad mixture 
may be dished out for the children before the 
dressing is added. Just sugared it becomes a 


DINNER 


Finnan Haddie With Cheese Sauce 
Boiled Macaroni Buttered Carrots 
Plain Salad French Dressing 
Cream Puffs English Cream Filling 


SuPPER 


Creamed Minced Ham . 
Sweet Gherkins Toast Points 
Heated Rolls and Butter 
Canned Pears With Jelly 


Milk Tea 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cinnamon Prunes 
Oatmeal Top Milk 
Toast and Butter 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Irish Stew With Carrots, Turnips and Potatoes 
Hearts of Lettuce ’ 
Cheese Puffs Russian Dressing 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


SuPPER 


Cream of Tomato goup 
Toast Sticks ened Crackers 
Ham Baking- Powder Biscuits 


Grapes Oat Macaroons 
Tea 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Apple Sauce . 
Hominy Grits Top Milk 
French Toast Strained Honey 
Milk Coffee 
DINNER 


Hamburg Loaf 
_Mashe d Potatoes in Green-Pepper Cups 
Celery Canned String Beans 
Prune and Apricot Custard With Meringue 





a cupful of halved cranberries in a scant cup- 
ful of water until tender; add one cupful of 
sugar, stir until dissolved and chill. Mince 
the last bits of ham for the ham biscuits; 
moisten with white sauce and spread between 
‘baking-powder biscuits, rolled rather thin, 
sandwich fashion. Bake in a 450° F. oven. 


SuPPER 


Dried Green Pea Stew 
Toast and Butter 
Sliced Bananas and Oranges 
Macaroons Tea Milk 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Oranges 


Ready-to-Eat Cereal Top Milk 
Toast and Butter 
Crisp Bacon 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Baked Bluefish 
Parsley Potatoes vory Canned Tomatoes 
Romaine Salad French Dressing 
Poor Man's Rice Pudding 
SuPPER 


Eggs Vermicelli 
Graham Muffins and Butter 
Apple Cranberry Sauce 
Milk Tea 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed Dried Peaches 


Flaked Wheat Top Milk 
oast Butter 
Coffee Milk 


DINNER 


Pot Roast of Veal With Prunes 
Tossed Potatoes Spinach 
Romaine, Celery, Green-Pepper Salad 
French Dressing 
Lemon Snow Custard Sauce 


SupPER 


Salmon Puff Pickled Beets 
Bread and Butter 
Left-Over Rice Pudding 
Milk Tea 








FOOD SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR THESE JANUARY MENUS 














a, Ay ey 
<a ee) <a 
| ae ra ae 
| FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT ,42|| FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT .22|| FOOD PRODUCT WEIGHT aaa 
x 
| 33 EE EE 
Lon BOR BOR 
| FRuIts AND VEGE- Dried green peas . . 1 Cupful GH co) 675 || Puffed wheat... . 5 Cupfuls 300 
| TABLES i. rer F ‘ Rent Be ¥ MO. <: Hie s ae 8 % Cuptul (3% oz.) 330 
| irapefruit . Pa : —* (2 lbs.) 330 || Tomato soup, canned "2 Cans 300 |} Flaked wheat. 1% ree uls (334 oz.) | 375 
| Grapejuice. .... Cupful 200 M P Cornstarch... .. ¥% Cupful 135 
| Appege...s.-3%%5 i Pk. (6 Ibs.) 1,280 EATS AND PROTEIN Tapioca, granulated 4 Cupful (3 oz.) 300 
| Bananas... .. . in = He OoDS os Minin @ sd a aed or ore ar : Hin (6% oz.) : bs 
| Oraa@®: és é-al'som t Doz. (medium iy ee ETE ee am * ’ OO 6. ek teckel ‘ A 
| Gram, ca.) stare 2 Lbs. 650 || Forequarter of mutton 2 Lbs. Ue ONO. ois bie as 1 1-Lb. loaf daily 
| Le@NMD ss. oe oo 3 Lai 100 |} Hamburg steal... . 1 Lb. 725 (7 Ibs.) 8,400 
| Cranberries. . . . . 1 Cuptul 50 || Shoulder of veal. 2% Lbs. es ee ee ae 3% Lbs. 5,200 
| Cauliflower. ‘ 1 Head (1% Ibs.) 205 || Sweetbreads ... . % Lb. 4 Graham flour. 2 Cupfuls (10 oz.) | 1,000 
.. MR ee ee 2 Large bunches 400 || Bluefish... ... 3 Lbs. 620 || Sweets 
BOWE 6) 5. «Bee 2 Lbs. 335 || Finnan haddie .,. . 3 Lbs. 725! Corn siru 1 Cupful (12 02.) 900 
LeWG 64. 6'3 a 2 Large heads 100 |} Sardines. ..... 1 Large can 480 eusiele ck tGante 450 
ROMAINE, 6 Gk eee 1 Head 50 || Salmon, red 1 Tallcan (1 1b. net) 400 ell : ‘ 1% Glass (4 oan.) 224 
COMME aie ac bs 2% Lbs. 400 || Cheese, cream ...| 1 Small (3 oz.) 300 | Molasses. .... 1% Cupfuls 1,330 
| TUR < wick: oak ts 1 Lb. 125 || Cheese, American. . 5 Oz. 625 Sugar granulated . £8 3 Lbs 5400 
| Onbogiad °c. 15 1 . 100 || Bouillon cubes . . . 2 50 Sugar, powdered ‘| x Cupful "165 
| Green peppers 3 (% Lb.) 50 || Gelatin, granulated 2 Tablespoonfuls Sil s Boe s’. | 134 Cupfuls 900 
| Spinach... . 134 Lbs. abe We tae es 3 Dozen 2)en0 || Seems: contertionses’. | 16 era cee 
| Sweet potatoes. . . 2 Lbs. 895 Milk ee Oey RPh 2 Qts. daily (14 qts.)} 9,492 nat RA DIE 3 \up 
| White potatoes. . .| ™% Peck 2,265 P Fats 
Sliced A ogy 1 Can (2% lbs.) 1,500 || CEREAL Propucts Whipping cream . . 1 Cupful 835 
| Cann cae 1 Can (2% lbs.) 775 || Corn flakes... . . 5 Cupfuls (4 oz.) 400 || Saladoil. ..... 2% Cupfuls 3,600 
| Canned odins beans. 1 Can (1% lbs.) 115 |} Cormmeal..... 1 Cupful (5 oz.) Le. 10 Oz. 1,750 
| Canned tomatoes . . 1 Can (2% lbs.) 230 ||} Macaroni ..... 2 Cupfuls (7 oz.) 700 || Chocolate ..... 2% Squares (2% oz.)| 435 
Prumep,) isytis te 1% Lbs. 1,740 |} Rolled oats 3% Cupfuls (9 oz.) 1,010 ||} Coconut. ..... 1% Cupfuls (434 oz.) | 765 
| Dried apricots . . . % Lb. 315 || Hominy grits... . ¥% Cupful (4% oz.) 410 |) Butter. ...... -| 2% Lbs. 8,500 
| Dried peaches . . .| 3% Lb. 630 || Wheatena. ... . | 3% Cupful (4 oz.) 400 Lesd'e or vegetable fat | 4 Lb. 2,000 
ee? 












































An 


Ideal HOME 


at no additional cost 





How this great book ends 

groping in the dark—helps 

avoid costly home-building 
mistakes 


From all sections come enthusiastic letters 
praising ‘‘ Building with Assurance "’—(Sec- 
ond Edition) —the big, fine, 440-page Master 
Book for home builders. They say, for 
example: 
—‘‘The book is a revelation” 
—‘‘In it I found my ideal home”’ 
—‘‘A textbook of home design”’ 
—‘‘A true home builder’s guide"”’ 
—‘‘ Wonderful building information” 
—‘“‘Solves the puzzling questions” 
—‘Wouldn’t sell it for $50”’ 
Over 15,000 architects, contractors and 
dealers endorse and use it for daily refer- 


ence. Many call it the most valuable of 
all home-building books. 





‘*Building with Assurance’’ 
is the result of years of experience 


This great book has been prepared expressly 
for home builders. Within its covers are specific, 
practical building plans, not extravagant gener- 
alities. It contains ideas that have been proved 
right by years of experience—ideas that you 
can actually use to help you reduce home-build- 
ing waste, cat costs, cove time, eliminate experi- 
menting, avoid mistakes and save money. 


Page after page of 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


There are homes of all kinds, for all pocket- 
books —from $3,000 to $50,000. here are 
French, Spanish, Modern, Western and other 
bungalows; Spe pee Victorian, Tudor, Amer- 
ican, Colonial and other houses.’ All are shown 
in beautiful colors, with floor plans. You get 
the help of authorities in arranging living room, 
dining room, breakfast nook, halls, etc. Also 
on interior decoration, floor coverings, lighting, 
heating, plumbing, landscaping and other vital 
subjects. Truly there is no other book to com- 
pare with “ Building with Assurance.’ 


opens mit cost Full 
Mail the coupon today for prospectus 
_ “Building with Assurance" (Second Edition) 
is not for general distribution. It is for earnest 
home lovers. Our prospectus tells all about 
it—shows beautiful homes with floor plans, re- 
pe roduces actual pages, letters from readers, etc. 

he prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail 
the coupon. 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


rm yg nearest office, Dept. R. 1. 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Il. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Sey ye ag Tam a home lover, so please send me at 
once a of your beautiful prospectus, which de- 
scribes ‘* uilding with Assurance.’ 
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The Kirsch Triple Rod 
pictured, shows a square 
cornered lambrequin rod 
on the outside and two 
regular round cornered 
rods on the inside, all 
hung on Kirsch one-piece 
triple brackets. An ideal 
combination for obtain- 
ing the lambrequin 
effect. 
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Have Window Draperies 
that Everyone -—Admires 


'AASTEFUL window drapings bring such gratifying 
rewards! They add brightness and cheer to your rooms 
and express your artistic talent. Charming window treat- 
ments are easily shown to best advantage when you use 


, CURTAIN 
RODS 


Kirsch Rods will give you just the window draping treatments 
you want. They come single, double or triple, for any effect; 
extension style or cut-to-length, to fit any window. 


The Kirsch FLAT SHAPE prevents sagging and insures the 
effective appearance of your window draperies. Kirsch brackets 
are simple, strong and easily put up. The rods attach or come 
off by merely tilting, yet never come down accidentally. 


Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White finish is beautiful 
and washable. Guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. 


Sold by better dealers everywhere. Buy “Kirsch” 
for quality, durability, and finest effects. Look for 
the trade mark name ““KIRSCH”’ on the carton 








of Window 
Draping 
Ideas 


free book 


Illustrated in Colors 


Dozens of new and tasteful window treatments—with 
practical information as to materials, colors, rods, etc. 


Our eighth annual and most valuable book. Mailed free. 


If you don’t get just the ideas and help you need in the book, write us. Our 
Interior Decoration Service Department will gladly assist you. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co., 11 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 550 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ontario 


Ask for and See that You Get- 


AiAsch 


nnn oc 
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Curtain Rods 





The Admirals Shore Days 


(Continued from Page 12) 


and there she was, moving over the grass a 
cable’s length ahead of me, her hand behind 
her, the pistol shining against her dark-blue 
velvet frock. And coming towards her, not 
fifty yards from her, were young Gibsone and 
his gray dog, the dog trotting nose down by 
Gibsone’s side. 

“Joyce!” I cried. “Joyce! Stop! Come 
to me this instant.” 

She quickened her pace. 

“Joyce!” I shouted, running hard. 
“Joyce! It will burst and kill you.” 

Whirling the pis- 


“Your daughters?” The gray-blue eyes 
regarded me, very wide, scarcely compre- 
hending, it seemed. “Nothing, my lord. My 
question, my lord, the thing I—I entreat 
your lordship to tell me, is, How did my 
mother and I displeasure your lordship so 
greatly that you attacked us?” 

“T- have attacked you!” I asked with 
amazement, then instantly with a sense of 
guilt as I recollected several things. 

She looked at the fire again. ‘You sent 
your daughters to Mrs. Spens, not to us, who 

are the—the recog- 





tol from behind her, 
she ran for the 


nized school for 
ladies of birth and 





dog. Isaw Gibsone 
stop, amazed. Then 
he caught his dog by 
the neck and pushed 
it as much as pos- 
sible behind his legs. 

Joyce rushed on, 
then pointed the 
pistol, firing as she 
pointed, a puffing, 








rank. That was an 
affront to us which 
surprised everyone. 
But your lordship 
had a perfect right 
to choose Mrs. 
Spens. But soon we 
heard that your lord- 
ship had said to 
someone—to two 








crashing discharge. 
Luckily three- 








tee By aig you 
would not let your 





quarters of the scat- 
ter shot passed clear 
of Gibsone; luckily indeed, too, he had 
whipped up his arm, which was by his legs 
as he strove to pen the dog; and luckily he 
was wearing high, thick gaiters. But, as it 
was, he got a taste in the shins that sent him 
swaying about with clenched teeth. 


O NEED to detail what followed—my 

deep apologies to Gibsone, and his ready, 
handsome acceptance of them; and the des- 
perate scene between Joyce and me at the 
house, she in bed by my order and crying as 
though she must wrench the soul from her 
little body, yet ever refusing to promise that 
she would not try again to kill the dog. 

That scene left me profoundly wretched, 
having added considerable distress to my 
fright. Oh, aye, I was frightened—badly. 
My ruthless Joyce had fired with as much 
willingness to pepper Gibsone’s legs as to 
pepper his dog. She would have blazed 
vindictively at Gibsone’s head if it had been 
thwarting her; I was sure of it. I could see 
my Joyce sailing deadly close to the gallows 
one of these fine mornings. 

Such were the earlier happenings of a day 
that took a strange, new turn about half 
after three in the afternoon. I was in an 
armchair by my library fire at the time, 
resting until my carriage should come round 
to take me to Lewes. Laslett, my butler, 
came to me. “Miss Thayer presents her 
humble services, my lord, and could your 
lordship receive her?” 

“Mrs. Thayer!’ I said in astonishment. 

“Your lordship’s pardon—Miss Thayer. 
The daughter, my lord.” 

I hesitated, then reluctantly hoisted my- 
self from the chair, and nodded. “Let her 
come here,’ I said. 

She was in gray blue, from her gray-blue 
straw bonnet to her little gray-blue shoes of 
a stuff I believed was damask. Her eyes 
were gray blue, dark lashed and of the big- 
gest size. On each cheek—rather pale 
cheek—was a puff of pure bronze curls that 
you couldn’t match for prettiness in many 
a day’s ride. She was slender, one of the 
slender mistresses I had seen in church, it 
might be, though I had not seen her face 
then or those bronze curls. 

Throughout my bow I felt somehow a 
hundred years old. “Your very honored 
servant, ma’am,” I said. 


| re her curtsy she came shyly a yard 
nearer me, looking at my face, then look- 
ing for the briefest instant at my orders, then 
at my face again, in a manner as though her 
sight were uncertain. But, from her wide- 
open, flawless eyes, I was sure this could not 
be the case. 

Then, drawing back, she said: “I am come 
as—as an enemy, my lord. I came with 
great courage, but I think I have lost my 
courage. I hope your lordship will not—will 
not beat down my attack at the very begin- 
ning.” Her smiling lips quivered. 

“Why, no,” I said reassuringly. ‘What 
have my daughters done to displeasure you?” 


daughters go to 
‘thatill-bred Thayer 
school!’ I think that has ruined us, my 
lord, that fierce attack which is spoken of 
everywhere.” 

“Ruined?” I said. 

She moved her head in assent, a gleam 
from the firelight slipping over the bronze 
curls. - “ Nearly half our pupils are to leave 
us in the spring, to go to your lordship’s 
chosen school. We think that all will have 
left us by the end of the year. So then we 
must close our doors, disgraced, and very 
lonely without our girls. I humbly beg your 
lordship to tell me why I am to be punished.” 


“@\NE instant,” I said, “before I assure 
you that you shall not lose your girls.” 
And how her face changed at that! I leaned 
towards her. ‘There seemed to be some 
strange meaning in what you spoke of lone- 
liness, some meaning I cannot fathom.” 

Her eyes, on mine, widened ever so little, 
almost as though to bid me note them. “I 
am to go blind, quite blind, by early sum- 
mer,”’ said she, very quietly. 

I rose out of my chair and stepped to- 
wards her, her eyes lifting as I came, so that 
I was looking down into them. ‘ What!” I 
said, “‘you, with your pretty curls and sweet 
face, you, the sweetest slip of womanhood 
I’ve seen for ten years ” And then I 
stepped back from her. ‘‘I will not believe 
it,” I said. “You, to go blind! Tell me, 
child’’—the word slipped out—“ what phy- 
sicians have you seen?” 

“Lady Freeland took me to Mr. Michaels, 
in London, one of the king’s doctors.” 

“Did he say Fe 

“Yes. It is so sure that he gave me no 
spectacles. Something is dying, but without 
pain to me, except for a little aching. That 
will cease and—and my eyes will not be 
shut or look different from now. They will 
not look’’—she drew a breath in which there 
was a shiver—“‘they will not look ‘dead’ or 
even blank, for which I am so thankful. But 
they will be quite blind.” 

“T’ve no great opinion of Michaels,” I 
said; ‘there are newer men, more skilled 
than he. They shall see you. I shall arrange 
that. I wish to wait upon your mother to- 
morrow, to win her consent to this. A pretty 
thing,” I said, perceiving her protest grow- 
ing, “if I should stand idle letting a child 
like you go blind. A pretty thing if I should 
feel no concern for the tutor of a daughter 
of mine.” 

“A daughter of yours!” Her surprise 
took a new direction. 








ee ES,” I said. “I will not use Mrs. Spens 
so ill as to give both my daughters to 
you. But you and she shall have one apiece. 
What think you of that? Will it not repair 
the harm I have done you?” 
She touched a puff of her bronze curls with 
a little, excited gesture and breathed deeply. 
“T think you—utterly kind, my lord,” she 
said very earnestly. 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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The first man of whom science has evi- 
dence lived about 400,000 years ago in 
the Malay Peninsula. Do you know that 
heneverhadatoothache? Henever had 
diseased gums or decayed teeth. The first 
man who had tooth trouble was compar- 
atively modern.. He lived in Africa only 
about forty or fifty thousand years ago. 


Why does modern civilized man have 
tooth trouble? We don’t know exactly 
why, but we do know how. It’s tartar 
that causes tooth trouble. Tartar collects 
upon teeth and makes them decay. 
Tartar collects upon a portion of your 
teeth covered by the gums, and you 
then have receding gums. The only 
known way to keep your teeth from 
having tartar trouble is to keep them 
clean. Brush gums and teeth often so 
that the tartar does not have a chance 
to form. 


Fight tartar-forming germs 


A good dentifrice helps in the fight 
against tartar. The thing that really 
cleans the tartar germs off your teeth is 
thetooth brush you use. Tartar is formed 
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by germs. When your teeth are kept clean 
byconstant brushing with the right brush, 
tartar does not have time to form. 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush is 
scientifically designed to fight tartar. The 
widely set bristle tufts are serrated, or 
saw-toothed. They are shaped to fit the 
curve of the teeth. They penetrate be- 
tween the teeth. 


Take care of back teeth 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush is like a separate brush for 
cleaning the backs of your teeth. This 
large end tuft even reaches the backs of 
your back teeth. The correct design of 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush enables 
it to sweep food debris and tartar off the 
surface of your teeth and dig germs out 
of the crevices between them. 


Keep your teeth free from tartar and 
you keep them free from decay. Brush 
well, as shown in the photographs at the 
right—and brush often. Remember, A 
Clean Tooth Never Decays. Besure your 
tooth brush is a Pro-phy-lac-tic, and 
you can keep your teeth clean. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada and 
all over the world, in the sanitary yellow box. Three 
sizes— adults’, youths’ and children’s—are made in three 
different textures of bristles—hard, medium and soft. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Brush the upper teeth arid gums down- 
ward, away from the gums. 





Brush the lower teeth and gums up- 
ward, away from the gums. 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic is curved to fit; it 
reaches and cleans all teeth, and the 
crevices between them. 





The Pro-phy-lac-tic has a large end 
tuft, like a separate brush, which 
cleans the backs of the teeth. 





The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
reaches and cleans the backs of the 
back teeth, either from the inside or 
outside, while the serrated bristles 
clean the crevices between the teeth. 





The serrated bristles of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic reach and clean depressions in 
the tops of molars; at the same time 
the large end tuft cleans the backs of 
molars clear to the gum line. 
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And straightway I told her of Joyce, and 
asked her whether she would receive such a 
fierce bravo as her pupil. 

At this, though she had fallen very serious 
as she listened to the tale, she’ smiled with 


returned happiness, saying that indeed she. 


would receive her. And then, ere passing up 
word for Joyce to come to us, I spoke of tea, 
aware that I was strangely eager to keep my 
visitor with me until I should be forced to 
set out for Lewes. 


ay. 


TT HE doctor, Michaels, had been right, 

more than right. Before March was 
ended her sight had completely gone. The 
final ebb of it had been swift beyond antici- 
pating. Joyce gave me the news on my 
return to Bagenal from Portsmouth, whither 
I had gone for a week to look at the fitting 
out of my flagship, in which I expected to put 
to sea by mid-May. 

There was in what Joyce told me this 
much consolation: Miss Thayer came just 
as hitherto to the schoolroom, teaching with- 
out a book, and went walking with the girls, 
though now one of them must hold her 
hand. 

‘Tis I hold it,” said Joyce, taking m 


* cloak and hat from me; we were in the hall- 


way; “for she knows I love her.” Joyce 
gazed down at my cloak. “I am very sorry 
now I pained her by seeking to have Gib- 
sone’s dog—physicked, and by throwing a 
sickle at Jim, the stable boy. I did that the 
evening you left. I meant only to frighten 
Jim; he’d disobeyed me. The sickle cut his 
arm—not badly.” 

I took a pace or so up the hall, making a 
little hiss with my breath. “Here is another 
that you love, yet load with pain—Miss 
Thayer,” I said. 

Joyce spoke. “It was Mrs. McCourt told 
Miss Thayer of the sickle,”’ said she resent- 
fully. “She spoke above twenty minutes 
with her, bidding me wait in the chariot— 
in the cold! That was afternoon; and in the 
morning Miss Thayer’s face looked as though 
she had wept all the night. Maybe that 
hastened her blindness. McCourt must have 
told more than of the sickle.” 

I tightened my hand questioningly on her 

shoulder. ‘Was there aught else for Mrs. 
McCourt to tell of?” I asked. 
_ She looked at me with sudden appeal in her 
face. ‘There is one other thing, but I can- 
not understand I am to blame for that. To- 
morrow is Wednesday, when I was to have 
brought Miss Thayer to take tea with us.”’ 

“Was? You are to bring her,’ I said. 

“She will not 
come.”’ 


" OU shall take 

her a letter to- 
morrow,”’ I said; 
“read it to her, and 
tell her, moreover, 
we—we entreat her 
to come,” 

And presently, 
when I had seen my 
Cecil and devoted a 
space to soothing 
poor Mrs. McCourt, 
I went to my library 
and wrote the letter. 
After which, taking 
some snuff and get- 
ting a pipeful of 
lower deck under 
blast, I pondered for 
2 little. 

It was from a 
sense of duty and 
clean against my inclination that I had gone 
to Portsmouth. I had wished intensely to 
spend those dozen-odd days at Bagenal; my 
reason, Mary Thayer. 

Since that afternoon when, all in gray 
blue, she first had entered my library, I had 
contrived to let scarcely a day pass, except 
lor the late dozen, in which I did not get a 
word with her. And there had been one 
string of truly memorable days when, with 
the school left in charge of an aunt of hers, 
she and her mother had traveled with me to 
London, where I lodged near them, escorting 
them to various physicians, and, after the 
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hopeless report of each, rallying our spirits 
by such entertainments of the town as her 
eyes would not prevent her enjoying. 

On our return from London I would fre- 
quently displace Mrs. McCourt in the mat- 
ter of fetching Joyce and Cecil from their 
schools of an afternoon, receiving Joyce from 
Miss Thayer’s hands. If I did not drive 
down thus it was almost certainly because 
Joyce was to bring her to pass the early eve- 
ning with us, after which would be that tak- 
ing her home in my carriage or chariot, her 
arm touching mine all the way. 

The evening before I went to Portsmouth, 
the weather being most fine, we had not 
driven, but walked, she holding my arm for 
guidance in the dimness. I had determined 
ere we set out that on this walk I would ask 
her what I could not much longer endure to 
keep from asking her—to wed me. But when 
it came to the time I found that Ben Lamont 
was still what he had been for weeks and 


weeks past, a rare coward for fear of offend- . 


ing and loving her. 

I smoked another pipe over that. 

But she came next afternoon. 

Joyce was forth from the carriage and had 
turned to aid her descend before I could 
reach them from the hall door. Her face was 
very pale, I noted with quick anxiety, her 
lips giving me a smile—for of course she had 
heard me—her dear, big, gray-blue eyes 
looking no different, no whit different from 
hitherto, as she had predicted. 


TOOK her on my arm up the steps, through 

the hall, and on up towards the library, 
where, for some reason, she and Joyce and 
Cecil liked better to drink their tea than in 
the drawing-room. 

When I had brought her over the library 
threshold I glanced at Joyce and Cecil, who 
were following us. “I wish a private word 
with Miss Thayer, my dears,” I said, “if she 
will very kindly grant it. Will you have that 
great kindness, ma’am?”’ 

“Ves, my lord,” said she, but with a most 
plain quiver of her arm within mine. 

I pressed that arm very tightly against me 
as Joyce shut the door, giving us the room to 
our two selves, and came to a standstill with 
her. ‘Child,’ I said, “you are all trembling, 
all distressed, I believe. Has it come to 
weigh very hard, your darkness that you 
faced so bravely?” She looked at me, as it 
were, striving to smile, but with misery 
on her lips, with plainest misery in her face. 
“Very hard,” she whispered. 

“‘Shall I seem cruel if I speak of happi- 
ness, of happiness for myself, when you are 
so unhappy?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘I mean, 
Mary, if you—would 
be my wife, you 
would change my life 
to such happiness as 
I never thought it 
could change to till 
I saw you. Will you 
wed me, Mary, be- 
fore I put to sea? 
And let me be able 
to think, all the while 
I’mat sea, of coming 
home to you?” 


ER sweet face 

looked whiter, 
more piteous, as she 
gave me a silent an- 
swer: No. 

I slowly took my 
fingers from her arm, 
let my hand hang 
beside me. “TI love 
you; and I forgot in this moment that there 
was but the very smallest chance you could 
love me.” 

She lifted back her head, with something 
of denial in the gesture. She tried to master 
her lips, and tears were sprung up in her 
eyes. “I will tell you,” she said; “I love you. 
I will not wed you. But I love you—better 
than life and sight, better ——” 

She gave a sharp, dismayed breath, for I 
had taken her right in my arms, would have 
drawn her right to me. But she set her little 
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WAX Your Floors 


and they'll be beautiful 
— easy to take care of 
—will not heel print 
—won't be slippery 


Wax is by far the most economical finish for floors—a | lb. can of 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax (85c) being sufficient for a floor 14’ x 
17’—one coat. Expensive refinishing is unnecessary, for walked-on 
places can easily and quickly be re-waxed as they appear, without 
going over the entire floor. The finish obtained with Johnson’s 
Wax is sanitary, durable and disinfecting. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
pervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


Johnson's Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface mars 
and prevents checking—Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery from 
dusting—Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds years to 
the life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if polished 
occasionally with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum use 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax 
evenly—polishes the wax eas- 
ily —and is an ideal floor duster. 
Price $3.50 (west of Rockies— 
$4.00). Dealers are authorized 
to give a quart (75c) bottle of 
Johnson's Kleen Floor FREE 
with each brush. 


Three Forms 


. Johnson's Polishing Wax is con- 
» veniently put up in three 
forms—Use the Paste Wax for 
lishing all floors—wood, lino- 
omg tile, etc. We recommend 
the Liquid Wax for polishing 
furniture, phonographs, wood- 
work, linoleum, and automo- 
biles. Johnson’s Powdered Wax 
will immediately put any floor 
in perfect condition for dancing. 





Ask fora FREE of the Johnson Book on Home Beautify- 
ing at any store di ying sign shown at right. Or fill out 
and mail this coupon, enclosing !0c to cover mailing cost. 


Ee ee 





ADDRESS. 





City & State 





Mail to bd 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, DEPT. LH 1, RACINE, WIS. 
“*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 






Brantford, Can. West Drayton, Mddx., England Sydney, Aus. 






























Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um isaviolation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings havea black 
interior which iseasily 
detected uponexamin- 
ing the edge. 



















Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 
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Your surprise is natural! For this shows what a transformation is possible with 
a few inexpensive furnishings and a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum. 

Yesterday, a store-room with a dull, splintery wood floor, full of cracks! Today, 
a bedroom with a smooth, artistic Blabon floor as a foundation for harmonious and 
attractive furnishings. 

The handsome patterns and colorings of Blabon Art Linoleums strike the 
keynote of the decorative scheme. 

Blabon floor is springy, quiet and comfortable to the tread. And what work it 
will save you! No hard sweeping—just a light going over with a damp cloth keeps a 
Blabon floor bright and clean. The crackless, dustless surface is sanitary. It gives the 
warmth of a double floor. It never needs expensive refinishing. It is economical to 
maintain. Fabric rugs may be thrown over Blabon floors, if desired. 

In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the colors and patterns go through to the 
burlap back, and never wear off while the linoleum lasts. There are many places in 
the home where Blabon Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may 
used to advantage. 

Any good furniture or department store can show you Blabon Art Linoleums. 
For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 

Our illustrated booklet “The Floor for the Modern Home,” will be sent free upon request. 

Every home-maker should also have our new brochure, ‘“Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home,” by Hazel H. Adler, 
beautifully illustrated in color. Explains the correct use of color and materials. mt upon receipt of 15 cents. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 
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This attractive attic 
bedroom has a floor 
of Blabon Printed 
Linoleum, No. 5247, 
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hands one below each of my epaulettes and 
so she stayed me. 

“J meant not to come,’’ she whispered. 
“But I knew you would—would come to me 
at the school, knew this must be.” 

“What!” I said, and I forced myself to 
sound a light note, hoping this would aid us, 
“\ou’d found out? You’d found out that the 
old seaman was stumping after you?” 

“Found out!” She suddenly lifted our 
hands, kissed mine, kissed them again with 
a kiss that was a sob. Then she drew those 
hands of mine against her young breast. 
‘“’Twas easy to find out. And what did I 
care for blindness, since you would take me 
blind. And then—when you were at Ports- 
mouth—Mrs. McCourt by a chance told me.” 

“Mrs. McCourt!” I said in astoundment. 
“Mrs. McCourt told you what?” 

“Of—of your—of Joyce and Cecil’s 
mother who’—she took a long shaking 
breath—“‘who prayed you marry some— 
someone that would watch and guard them. 
Watch! Guard!” Her head went lower. ‘‘ How 
I have suffered!” she whispered. 


I PUT my cheek to the soft, violet gauze 
which covered the bronze hair, while her 
head drooped a shade more till the forehead 
touched my coat. “All is right, my beloved,” 
I said. “’Tis a little strange, how things 
have fallen, yet nothing beyond that—noth- 
ing. You thought that because Janey, their 
mother, spoke those words, you ought-not to 
wed me?” 

“T knew I must not!” She drew another 
long, quivering breath, her breast pressing 
my hands, her brow heavier against me. 
“‘T should be—a mockery of—of what she had 
wished. Even worse, I should stand in—in 
the road of—a wife who could guard them.” 

“There shall be no wife but you,” I said. 
“Do you think, my beloved, that any wife 
could hold them? She could not. We must 
find other means—we, dear one; for you are 
going to wed me.” 

She put a hand, as though to fend herself, 
upon my coat. After an instant she lifted her 
other hand, holding 
mine, to the tears 


“Go to Miss Thayer,” I said to Joyce. “She 
bids you take her home. You will find her 
crying—broken-hearted. I think I will tell 
you why, Joyce—Cecil. She and I love each 
other. She would have wed me, have come 
to this motherless house of ours, have made 
it the sweetest, gladdest place. But, with 
her eyes blind, she would not be able to tell 
if my daughters were preparing desperate 
mischief before her very face. And so she 
will not come here.” 


HEN I felt Joyce’s fingers on my arm, 

heard her say very tenderly: ‘Father, 
dear!” Giving my eyes a blink, I looked 
down at her. I saw that her cheeks had 
lost color; I saw them lose more, saw her 
eyes turn stricken, well-nigh aghast, as she 
gazed at my eyes. 

Then, with her fingers holding my arm 
hard, she veered her face half aside, stared 
up the corridor. A kind of sternness came 
suddenly to her young mouth, and then, 
with no further word, she abandoned my 
arm and sharply took Cecil by the wrist. 

My Cecil’s eyes and thoughts were on me. 
Joyce’s grip and drag at her brought her 
— sideways, clutching at her silver 

ish. 

“The cakes! you ——” she began, with a 
little flash of teeth and temper. 

Joyce took the dish from her, shook her 
arm for silence and, whispering to her, led 
her up the corridor and into the library. 
And from there came to me Joyce’s voice, 
low and pitying: “Oh, ma’am! Oh, ma’am!” 

I walked away to’the end of the corridor, 
stayed at the window while two, perhaps 
three, minutes passed. Then I heard a 
scurrying of light footsteps in the corridor 
behind me, and turned and saw Joyce close 
on me. Her face was flushed, her eyes were 
veritable star eyes, with tears edging them 
and tears and bright tear lines below them. 

“She'll be my lady! She’ll be my lady!” 
Joyce caught my hands, then drove an arm 
up round my neck and swung herself off her 
feet by that arm. “She’ll be my lady!” the 
child gasped, kiss- 
ing my cheek. 





on her cheek. “I 
decided — utterly,” 
she whispered very 
breathlessly, very 
brokenly. “I would 
not dare wed you. 
Think: if I wedded 
you, being helpless 
to guard Joyce and 
Cecil, knowing I 
was helpless—and 
something befell 
them because I did 
not guard them! 
Think of them, and 
of that on my soul! 
I have thought of 
it every hour since 
Mrs. McCourt told 
me, every hour in 
my sleep. I dare 
not, could not, face 
it. Ben, you love 
me; you would not 
have me face it. 
Let Joyce take me 


The ‘Dreamling 


By I. Do you think we 


Maup KENNEN WapbockK 


ERE, where the others are at play 
In childhood’s careless ecstasy, 
As blithe and jubilant as they, 
Out of my dreams you come to me; 
And sweet your baby accents fall, 
So clearly do I vision you— 
The child who never lived at all, 
Save in the wistful hearts of two. 


When twilight broods I rock-a-by 
A drowsy head, and softly croon 
Of wooden shoes that sail the sky, 
Of ship and star and silvery moon. 
Only a dream-child hushed to dreams! 
O little son I never knew, 
Feigning to comfort you, it seems 
My loneliness finds comfort too! 


5 E HAVE 
made a 
promise, Cecil and 


would see you 
nearly cry, and 
her—oh, it all”— 
her arm bore on my 
neck; swinging 
again for a second, 
shegave meanother 
gasping kiss—‘“‘it 
all well-nigh broke 
my heart! I said to 
her—I was cry- 
ing—I said: ‘Oh, 
ma’am, be my lady! 
be my lady! and [’ll 
promise—promise 
never to do one lit- 
tle act that I think 
you will not like, 
ma’am, as long as 
ever Llive. And Ill 
die before I break 


home.” that promise. Only 
OW could I However lacking faith and creed, pw Fn ger ee, 1 
-Lhold against Alike the foolish and the wise, said,‘ can keep Cecil 
her appeal longer? Out of sheer helpless human need, and me heading 
| slipped my hand Build for themselves a Paradise; fair.’ And we 


down to her waist 
and began to lead 
her slowly, she still 
holding my fingers 
to her curls. “I 
have been cruel, 





And if it be my heaven should hold 
The bliss that here I failed to win, 

Close to my yearning heart I'll fold 
The little lad who might have been. 


promised—and 
she’ll be my lady!” 

Joyce stepped 
back from me and 
leaned panting 
against the oak side 








my angel,” I said. 
*T will go for Joyce. 
You shall sit in your chair till she comes. 
Ben will ask you no more today.” 

‘“‘No more—ever,” she whispered. “Oh-h, 
no more such minutes as these!” 

I walked to the door and opened it and 
looked down the corridor for Joyce. I saw 
her and Cecil standing at the end, Cecil 
holding a silver basket dish of cakes for our 
tea. I signed to them, went to meet them. 


of the corridor, bit- 
ing her lip and mov- 
ing her hands this way and that in her delight. 
“Cecil is there, holding her. You will not 
want Cecil,” she said after me as I made to- 
wards the library. “Will you bid her come 
with me to fetch the rat trap?” 

“Rat trap?” I asked. 

“Out of Mrs. McCourt’s bed. "Twas only 
weak-springed. I am honest; it would not 
have hurt her toes much.” 


Doctors say 
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: “Give 


Children Bran” 


Not only a natural laxative, but 


rich in iron, lime and vitamines, 
so needed by growing bodies 









HERE are two reasons why 

doctors today so widely recom- 
mend Pillsbury’s Health Bran for 
children. 

First, for its regulating value. 

Second, for its iron, lime and vt- 
tamines. ° 

It is well known that the coarse, 
crisp flakes of Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran encourage normal digestion 
in children as in their elders. 

The process is entirely natural. 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran, which 
comes from the jacket of the wheat 
kernel, simply supplies the needed 
bulk and cleansing roughage other- 
wise lacking in our modern unnat- 
ural foods. 

When three-fourths of all sick- 
ness is traceable to improper elimi- 
nation, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why more and more mothers 
are making Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
a standard addition to a goodly 
share of each day’s foods. 

Many people do not realize, how- 
ever, that Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
is in itself a valuable bone, blood- 
and muscle-building food. It is rich 
in iron, lime and vitamines, so 
needed by active, growing bodies. 

Iron is required to make rich 
blood. Lime strengthens the bones 
and aids the teeth. Vitamines pro- 
mote normal, healthy growth and 
definitely protect against certain 
forms of sickness. 

The ordinary diet is often woe- 
fully lacking in these health essen- 
tials. Feed your children plenty of 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran—it’s good 
for them. Doctors recommend it. 

Pillsbury’sHealth Branisnatural 
bran in its natural form. There’s 
nothing added, nothing taken away. 
Just 100% bran, the purest, clean- 
est, best bran packed. Selected, 
milled and sterilized by Pillsbury, 
and brought to you in air-tight 
Pillsbury containers. Order from 
your grocer today. In the large 20- 
ounce package there’s fully 50% 
more for your money than in any 
other package of flaked bran. 

Because it is pure wheat bran in 
its natural form, with nothing 
added toit, Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
can be served in scores of delicious 
ways and you can constantly vary 
your bran foods. 


Special Pillsbury recipes on package 


Pillsbury's 
Health Bran 
One of the family 





Send for a copy of our new 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran reci 

book. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, U. S. A. 








J FOOD-IRON © 


Note in the official chart below that 
natural bran holds second place among 
these foods in its food-iron content. 

















EGG YOLK 

WHEAT BRAN 

MOLASSES aaleaeneall 
BEANS, DRIED aed 





WHEAT, ENTIRE 
WHEAT, SHREDDED SEED 
OYSTERS 
ALMONDS 
OATMEAL 
SPINACH 
BREAD, BOS‘ON BROWN Gamma 
DATES 

MAPLE SYRUP 
PRUNES, DRIED 
COCOA 
DANDELION 
PECAN NUTS 
CURRANTS 
BREAD, GRAHAM aE 
WALNUTS 
RAISINS 
PEANUTS 
BARLEY, PEARLED Ge 
BEANS, LIMA, FRESH 
PEAS, FRESH Sciereaall 


a 


FAMILY OF FOODS 

Pillsbury’s Best Flour 

Pancake Flour 

Buckwheat Pancake 
Flour 

Health Bran 

Wheat Cereal 

Rye Flour 

Graham 


Farina 
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TS 3 FLUID OLS as! 
CHANGING conf 6 


cA dictionary of “don’ts” will not 
keep those little shoes from scuffing. 


But Dyanshine will—and does—keep 
the ugly scuffs from showing. Con- 
ceals them neatly. Restores respect- 
ability—and does it quickly. 


Just shine them with Dyanshine! 
ff Until the leather wears out — it will 


keep the shoes clean, even anid rich in 
color—literally looking like new. 


Available in popular colors, also for white canvas, 

kid and a wide variety of colors in liquid suede dress- 

me. If your dealer cannot supply you order direct from 
factory. 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHIN 
Free 


We will gladly send you a 
unique and surprising demon- 
strator. 

It will restore color — conceal 
scuffs and shine your shoes. 


Just mail the coupon. 





BARTOW 


DYANSHINE 











TRADE MARK peg, U.S-PAT- OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 








(BARTON MANUFACTURING Co., 
WACO, TEXAS 


lease send me FREE a ““Dry? “Dauber~ Demonstrator.” 
I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the quality. of a 
DYANSHINE shine. 


Send me the color checked below: 


ORDOVAN NUT LIGHT 
[ Jerack ROWN BROWN AN 
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lane and the barnyard, in an old frieze 
coat and short skirt, her feet thrust into a 
broken pair of laborers’ boots caked with 
clay, in summer with a straw hat on her head, 
in winter a man’s cap tied on with a green 
cotton kerchief. Her hands, always clumsy 
with a needle, were grimed and stiffened with 
toil, her face weather-beaten like the face 
of a wooden image, and she carried in 
her clothes the smell of the cow stable. She 
cleaned the pigpens, wheeled manure, and 
carried to the beasts pails of water slung on a 
wooden yoke from her shoulders. She was as 
strong as a man, the farmer’s wife said, and 
she did the work of a man about the place. 


Her youngest sister’s husband lost his job ° 


in the little town, eight miles away, where he 
had been employed as van driver. There was 
ugly talk of money which he had kept, due 
his employer on collected bills. He was a 
good enough lad, but never strong in the 
head; a very little drink would upset him 
and then he could not distinguish right from 
wrong. It was easy enough to see how it had 
all happened, but meantime the thing must 
be hushed up. There was his young wife to 
think of. If he could be got away, and they 
were to start life again in a new place he 
might yet have a chance and settle down 
steadily enough at his next job. It was bitter 
trouble to fall on the family, and again Mary 
was the only one who had a little money put 
by. She could not see her sister turned on 
the street, the lad perhaps arrested even, and 
their home broken up. 


LL these things troubled her and, until 
they were straightened out in the best 
way she knew, there was no pleasure even in 
thinking of the cottage. It was there still, 
falling yearly a little more into disrepair, but 
a few days’ work later would put it right. 
She walked eight miles to see her sister off on 
the train; that at least was a good job one 
could take comfort in. 

That year was a lonely one. Mary’s cousin 
married. The young couple had very little 
to set up house on, and it seemed foolish that 
they shouldn’t use the few bits of furni- 
ture belonging to Mary, so long as she had 
no place to house them herself. Yes, things 
were getting better in the family, and now, 
allowing for the few shillings a month that 
she must send her aunt, who was bedridden 
and unable to work, there was really no rea- 
son why Mary should not begin seriously to 
save. It wasn’t easy. There were little pulls, 
here and there, on her monthly wage. She 
went about her work doggedly, a little less 
briskly than before, for she was beginning to 
feel her years. 

Her savings, however, mounted up. She 
began now to see the day when the cottage 
would be hers, and to take comfort in it. 
She had nearly the full sum already; in 
another two months she 
would ask the farmer to let 


by, a little more gnarled and weather-beaten 
herself, like an old tree that has stood the 
stress of many seasons. She seemed to recede 
more and more into her natural background, 
to grow daily nearer to the beasts and the 
growing things she tended. 

Strangers found her surly. But she talked 
to them sometimes, and to one, stopping at 
the farmhouse to buy milk, she actually men- 
tioned the cottage. ‘That’s the little house 
I’d always thought to buy,’’ she said; “but 
the roof fell in on me before I had the money 
saved.” Even that was scarcely a complaint. 


| rami D the farmhouse, by the kitchen 
door, there was a stone bench facing the 
yard, where the sun shone all afternoon. 
Mary liked to sit there when she had time 
for resting. Once sitting there on the old 
stone bench, she had a fine dream. 

She dreamed that she was sitting there on 
the bench in the sun, as it might be now, 
.when someone called her, and she looked up, 
and there was her youngest sister standing, 
and a stranger with her. They said: “Get 
up, Mary, and come and see the little house 
we’ve made ready for you!” And she jumped 
up and, with one on each side of her, they 
passed through the gate and across the barn- 
yard, and took the cow lane over the pasture 
and up the hill. 

And there was the cottage standing, all 
fine and tidy, with a new roof on it and the 
garden dug, and a row of flowers planted 
right up to the door sill. The door was newly 
painted and a window put in, with four panes 
and a white muslin curtain, and there was 
furniture inside, and a lot of people gathered 
to welcome her. 

Everyone looked pleased, and they all 
cried at once: “Don’t you like the cottage, 
Mary?” 

All her family were there, and they came one 
by one to take her hand, and each one spoke. 

Onesaid: “I built up the chimney, Mary!”’ 
And another: “I plastered the walls!” 

And the stranger, whom she knew now for 
the lad her young sister married, who had 
lost his job and gone overseas, said: “I put 
the roof on, Mary, for I’ve owed you that 
roof many a year!” 

And one had brought the furniture, and 
another scrubbed the floor, and the old bed- 
ridden aunt, bedridden no longer, smiled 
and nodded as she said: “I hung the cur- 
tains for you, and I made all the fine knitted 
chair backs, the while that you were keeping 
me in idleness!” 

And while she was wondering how she could 
thank all these kind folk, and if she shouldn’t 
put a kettle on the fire to make them all a good 
cup of tea at least for their trouble, someone 
pulled at her skirt and she looked down, and 
there was the little child standing who had 
died, her sister’s child. Hisdittle face smiled 
up at her, and he drew her by 
the hand to the doorway. 





her drive over to the owner’s 
house in the next parish and 
sign the deed. 

That October there was a 
heavy storm. When it had 
abated one of the farmhands 
came in to say that the 
cottage roof had gone in the 
night. During the spring 
rains it had leaked; the 
beams were half rotted 
through, and last night’s gale 
brought down the chimney, 
which had crashed through 
the roof. 





ASN’T it providential, 

as the farmer’s wife 
pointed .out, that Mary 
hadn’t paid down good money for that cot- 
tage already, as she might very well have 
done, and then where would she be indeed? 
As it was she could always live on at the 
farm, where there was good food for her and 
a sound roof to her head, whatever happened. 
Mary took the news quietly. She was 
not given to complaint. She spoke no.more 
of the cottage, and if the daily sight of it 
there with its sagging roof, like some gray, 
back-broken beast, went to her heart, no one 
knew. She went about her work as always, 
a little more taciturn perhaps as time went 





“T planted the flowers for 
you, Mary,” he said. “I kept 
all the flowers you gave me, 
to make a garden for you like 
the gardens you made for 
me ” 


i they were, pan- 
sies and marigolds and 
lads’ love and a root of red 
daisies, and even a bunch of 
wildorchidsshe had gathered 
once, all in blossom, growing 
fine and straight. Their per- 
fume entered the cottage 
through the open door, and 
as she took the child up in 
her arms and kissed him her 
eyes filled with tears of love. 
And all the people around her nodded and 
said: “Yes, Mary, that was the best gift!” 


CSTHER 


It was such a fine dream, it seemed a pity 
she should wake. And indeed, while she was 
still dreaming it the farmer’s wife came out 
from the kitchen with the bucket of mash in 
her hand. “Mary!” she called. And then 
stood still, setting the bucket down with a 
clatter on the yard stones. And very softly, 
although she knew already there was no fear 
of waking her, she came nearer and peered 
into the old woman’s face. 
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“NEVER were women’s 
hands so lovely and well 
cared for as they are today. 
Women are learning this 
secret: — that housework 
will not spoil your hands, 
if you use the right safe- 
guards.” 

















Can a housekeeper ever hope 



















There is wonderful beauty and meaning in these hands; see what intelligence, patience, earnestness they express! 


to have beautiful hands ? 


Work will not spoil your hands if you use the right care; 
it is neglect that does the damage 


HERE was a time when a woman who did her own 
housework hardly thought of having beautiful hands. 


The two things seemed irreconcilable. 


Yet today the most beautiful hands in the world are 
the hands of women who work. 


Never were women’s hands, as a rule, so lovely and 
well cared for as they are today. Women are learning this 
secret:—that neglect, lack of care, may spoil your hands; 
housework never will, if you use the right safeguards. 


Don’t let your hands get worn, rough, neglected looking, 
so that their real distinction is lost sight of. There is a prep- 
aration, especially made for the care of the skin, which will 
keep them smooth and soft, lovely to touch and look at, 
no matter how much you use them at household tasks. 

This preparation is Jergens Lotion, a product in 
which benzoin and almond, two of the most healing 
skin restoratives known, are combined in such a way 
as to heal almost immediately any roughness, chap- 
ping, or irritation. 

Benzoin has been known to medicine from time 
immemorial for the effect it has in healing the skin and 
stimulating skin repair. Almond softens and whitens 
the skin. In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, 









Send the coupon opposite and get a large size trial bottle—FREE! | | 


















together with other healing ingredients, form a clouded silvery liquid— 
deliciously fragrant—which cannot be surpassed for its softening, 
whitening, and healing qualities. Your skin absorbs it instantly—it 
leaves no disagreeable stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water—and 
see what a difference it makes! That rough, chapped, worn look will 
disappear within a week. You will be proud of your hands instead of 
ashamed of them when you put on an evening dress. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on your bathroom 
shelf to use for your face—keep another above the kitchen sink, so that 
it will be convenient when you have been using your hands for housework. 


Free fir 








THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
jor Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me FREE a large size trial bottle of 
Jergens Lotion and the booklet “Skin Care.’’ 









Name. Mew hes ee Ebisu, 


EI a 








If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 301 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 





















Exouisire MORSELS 
of Vanilla Chocolate, 


wrapped in pure tin 


foil. Delicious as 
sun-ripened fruit. A 
delightful food-con- 
fection for the entire 
family. Tempting to 
the last piece. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send »& 
$1.00 for a pound box. 


he onl 
Worn 


H. O. Wrsur & Sons, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Makers of Wilbur’s Cocoa 
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used to be in love with his brother. I don’t 
see how anybody could be in love with him.” 

She glanced through an archway, near by, 
to where Dan and his wife and Martha and 
Harlan and a dozen other people were 
gravely straggling out of the dining room; 
all of this party having the air of concluding 
a festival that had not proved too hilarious. 
Dan, in particular, appeared to have thought 
the occasion a solemn one. He had been 
placed next to Martha; and she remarked 
cheerfully that it was the first time he had 
been so near her “‘in ages.”’ After that, how- 
ever, she found little more to say to him, 
since he seemed to encounter certain definite 
difficulties in saying anything to her in re- 
turn. 

“T am coming in to—to call, some eve- 
ning,” he stammered, laughing uncomfort- 
ably to express his cordiality. “I’d have been 
to see you—I’d have been over oftener, ex- 
cept ——” He paused, then concluded his 
ill-fated excuses hurriedly—‘“‘except I’m so 
busy these days.” And he glanced uneasily 
across the table to where Lena sat smiling 
mysteriously at him. 

Martha thought it tactful, and the part of 
a true friend, to talk to Harlan, who sat next 
to her on the other side. 


XX 


ARTHA had been at home only a week, 

in fact, after one of these excursions; 
though she did not make them for the reason 
set forth by Frederick Oliphant, who was now 
much given to the reading of eighteenth- 
century French memoirs and the polishing 
of his diction. She went, she airily explained 
to Harlan, to gather materials that would en- 
able her to defend the Renaissance; but as he 
drove home with her from the dinner at the 
Country Club, this evening, he observed that 
the materials she had gathered impressed 
him as “about as deep into the twentieth 
century as mechanics and upholsterers were 
able to go.” 

His allusion was to the expensive closed 
car she had brought from Paris; for her 
old bit of hickory, impossible to be bent an 
atom’s width in business, yielded with no 
more than a faint squeak when his daughter 
was lavish with herself. ‘Spend what you 
plague-taken want to,” he said; “so long 
as you don’t ask me to ride in the devilish 
contraptshun.” 

“He says he’ll stick to his horses and our 
old carriage until they’re ‘chased off the 
road,’” Martha told Harlan, on this home- 
ward drive. “It doesn’t seem to me that’s 
so far ahead. Why hasn’t Dan ever done 
anything about the motor-car factory he was 
going to build?” ‘ 

“He has,” Harlan said, and laughed. “In 
talk he has, that is! He’s been talking about 
it for years almost as much as he has about 
Ornaby.” 

“Then why doesn’t he ——” 


“ C*TILL dancing on the tight rope!” Harlan 

laughed. ‘“ He’s got his car line through 
the Addition—I understand your father ex- 
plodes completely whenever it’s mentioned to 
him—but Dan’s spending fortunes on new 
streets and sewers and what not. He’s actu- 
ally trying to open a big tract still farther out, 
north of Ornaby; and I don’t believe he’s able 
to keep money in his hands long enough to go 
into building cars. You’d think he’s building 
them though, if you’d listen to him! He 
talks about the ‘Ornaby car’ to everybody; 
I suppose he believes it’s a lucky name. He 
has got his Addition booming though—no 
question. He’s making the countryside more 
and more horrible every day. It’s much 
worse than it was last year.” 

“How is it horrible?” 

“T could tell you; but it’s ten to one that 
if I merely told you, you’d become Ornaby’s 
defender—you’re so everlastingly its de- 
fender! I’d rather show you, if you’d take 
me as a passenger in this jeweled palanquin 
of yours tomorrow.” 

Martha assented, and the next afternoon 
her neat young mechanic drove them north- 
ward over the road once traveled on a hot 
and threatening morning by a rubber-tired 
runabout in which sat a disappointed little 
bride and a perplexed bridegroom. On that 
dusty morning, already of the long ago, the 
way had soon become rustic; the cedar- 
block paving, itself worn and jolty, had 
stopped short not much more than a mile 
from its beginning; then came macadam, 
but not for long; and then the rough country 
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road, leading north between the great flat 
fields of corn and wheat to where it became a 
slough in winter; and tall grass and even 
ironweed grew between the ruts in sum- 
mer—for there it reached the soggy and 
tangled groves of Ornaby. 

But on this brisk autumn afternoon, the 
crystal and enamel of the silent French car 
went glistening serenely along a level white 
way of asphalt. The fields, above which the 
troubled bride and groom had seen rising the 
clouds of the summer storm, were fields no 
longer; for here was bungalow land, acres 
and acres of bungalows, with brick gro- 
ceries and drug stores at some of the street 





son 


corners, and two or three wooden church 
spires slenderly asserting their right to look 
down on all the rest. Cross streets gave 
glimpses of trolley cars on other north-and- 
south thoroughfares; great brick school- 
houses, unbearably plain, were to be seen, and 
a few apartment buildings, not made more 
beautiful by pinchbeck torturing of their 
facades. 

“Of course Dan has no responsibility for 
this particular awfulness,” Harlan explained. 
“Without rime or reason the town just de- 
cided to grow, and luckily for him it’s grown 
faster out this northern way than it has in 
any other direction. Some people seem to 
think he performed an enchantment to make 
it do it, but it just happened.” 

“Tt seems to happen faster and faster,” 
Martha observed. “The last time I drove 
out this far was in our old carriage with papa, 
not quite a year ago, I think; and there were 
dozens of vacant lots; but now there are 
hardly any. The asphalt wasn’t finished clear 
into Ornaby then, though Dan had built a 
fine road through. I suppose now - 

“Oh, yes; now he’s got asphalt on his 
cross streets too; and the southern part of 
Ornaby is so like this, you couldn’t tell when 
you get into it, if it weren’t for the disasters 
he calls his signboards. Look at that!” 

As they spoke the swift car had brought 
them into a region where there was more 
vacant ground; and the little houses, nearly 
all of wood, were not so closely crowded. On 
a stretch of weedy land, rising slightly above 
new cement sidewalks, there smote the eye a 
painted wooden wall two hundred feet long. 
With enormous yellow words on a black 
background, the thing not only staggered the 
vision of a passer-by, but seemed to bellow 
in his ear: “ You Are Now Entering Ornaby 
Addition! Build a Home in Ornaby the 
Beautiful! Every Ornaby Buyer is an Ornaby 
Booster.” 





EYOND came a region of more bunga- 

lows: ‘Homes Beautiful of Ornaby the 
Beautiful” another bellowing signboard de- 
clared them to be; and, not blushing in the 
very presence of the dwellings and dwellers it 
thus made proclamation for, went on to insist 
once more upon the enthusiasm necessarily 
a consequence in the bosom of anyone who 
became an “Ornaby Buyer.’’ There was a 
briskness about the place; children went 
busily roller-skating over the new sidewalks; 
clotheslines were flying their Monday white 
pennants on the breeze; other bungalows 
were noisily getting themselves built, and 
farther on were some white cottages—‘“‘quite 
pretty,” Martha said they were. Beyond 
them the open spaces were broader, and the 
little houses more infrequent; but the as- 
phalt street went on, with numbered white 
posts marking the building lots, paved 
cross streets running to right and left into 
thicket-bordered distances, and Dan’s great 
signboards shouting along the front of un- 
touched acres of old forest. 


“You see for yourself,’ Harlan said. “This 
was beautiful before ‘Ornaby the Beautiful’ 
insulted the landscape. But now, with all 
these flimsy and dreadful bungalows and the 
signboards screeching at the trees ——” 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “but he’s spared 
all the trees he could, even back there where 
the bungalows and little houses were so 
thick. And I noticed the people were plant- 
ing shrubberies and trying to make little 
gardens grow. It might be really very 
pretty some day. And just here ——” 

“Oh, here,”’ Harlan said, “where he hasn’t 
touched it yet, it’s well enough, of course. 
But you'll find it’s only a question of time 
till he spoils it, though I understand he in- 
tends this to be what he calls a ‘restricted 
residence district.’”’ 

The paved street ran between tall woods 
here; the numbered lots were broad, and the 
car passed a few proudly marked “Sold.” 
Then Martha noticed one that was several 
hundred feet wide, and in depth extended 
indefinitely into a grove of magnificent beech 
trees. Stone pillars gave entrance upon a 
partly completed driveway that disappeared 
round an evergreen thicket, not long planted. 
“What a pleasant place to live! It’s getting 
so smoky in town it seems to me people will 
have to be moving out even this far some day. 
Whose place is that?” 


: AN’S,” Harlan said, with his dry laugh. 

“At least he says he plans to build there 
some time. I don’t think Lena cares about 
it much! I heard her speaking of it as ‘out 
at the end of Nowhere’ One of the interesting 
things about my sister-in-law, to me, is the 
fact that she’s really never wanted a house of 
her own. She’s never once proposed such a 
thing in all this time, I believe, but goes on 
living with father and mother; and year 
after year passes without altering that air 
of hers of being only temporarily marooned 
in what she still calls ‘the West.’” 

Martha looked serious, but said nothing, 
and he spoke to the chauffeur, who turned 
westward at the next cross street. At the 
end of a block it ceased to be a street and 
became a newly graveled road, a transforma- 
tion that interested Harlan. “Funny!” he 
said. “TI was out this way a couple of months 
ago and this was a dirt road with a good deal 
of grass on it. Now he’s had it graveled. It 
leads over to the west side of his land, where 
he laid out the site for his factory, years 
ago. I thought you might like to see that.” 

But before they approached the site of 
Dan’s factory, they passed a long line of 
trucks and wagons bound their way; wagon 
after wagon laden with bricks, and truck 
loads of lumber, of drainage tile, of steel 
girders and of cement, and there were great 
wheeled carriers of stone. As they came 
closer they saw that many two-story double 
houses for workmen and their families were 
being built on both sides of the road; and, 
beyond these, long lines of brick walls were 
rising, broken into regular open oblongs 
where the ample glass of a modern factory 
building was to be set. 


“WY GEORGE!” Harlan exclaimed, sur 

prised almost to the point of dismay; 
“he is going it! Why, he’s got the thing hali 
up!” And he said “ By George!” again, see 
ing the figure of his brother on a section of 
roof and outlined against the sky. “There 
he is—and in his element!” 

“You mean in the sky?” Martha asked, 
her eyes brightening. 

“No! I mean hustling! Keeping every- 
body on the jump while he defaces the land- 
scape some more! That’s his element, isn’t it?” 

Dan was indeed in that element, and it 
was truly his. He could be seen waving his 
arms at the workmen; shouting to foremen; 
running along the roof and calling to team- 
sters, instructing them where to dump their 
loads. His voice was audible to the occupants 
of the French car that stopped for a few mo- 
ments in the road; and they became aware 
that he addressed the workmen, both white 
and colored, by their first names or their 
nicknames exclusively; his shoutings were 
all to “Jim” or “Mike” or “Shorty” or 
“Tony” or “Gumbo!” 

A moment after the car stopped, a smaller 
figure climbed up the slope of the low roof 
and joined the towering and bulky one on 
the ridge. ‘“ He’s got my charming-mannered 
nephew with him,” Harlan said. “What 


(Continued on Page rot) 
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Fruit Salad 
Pears 


Yellow Cling 
Peaches 
Red 
Raspberries 
Crushed 
Pineapple 
Apricots 
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What Women Gain 


By combating film on teeth 


Millions of women are now brushing 
teeth in a new way. You see them every- 
where, with glistening teeth. That is one 
reason why women have gained so much 
in beauty and in charm. 


Still there are countless people who do 
not know this method. They have not seen 
or felt the benefits it brings. This is to 
urge those people to make a ten-day test 
and learn what this method means. 


Why teeth lose luster 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film, ever-present, ever-forming. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


Food stains, etc., discolor the film, then 
it forms dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. That is why teeth grow cloudy. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. So 49 in 50 people suffered from 
tooth troubles. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE" 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 586, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Ai Only one tube to a family. 








Germs breed by millions in film. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of many 
troubles, local and internal. 


Two combatants found 


To meet this situation, dental science 
sought for film combatants, and eventu- 
ally found two. One acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it, and without any harm- 
ful scouring. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 


Those two great film combatants were 
embodied in it for daily application. 


That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Careful people of some 50 nations now 
employ it, largely by dental advice. 


Aids nature’s fights 


Nature gives alkalinity to the saliva, to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. Nature puts a starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is to digest starch de- 





then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
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Make This Test 


Send the coupon for a ten-day tube. You 
will be amazed and delighted. And the results 
may lead to lifelong benefits, both for you 


and yours. 





posits which may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


But research proved those agents gen- 
erally too weak, because of the frequent 
lack of certain essentials in modern diet. 
So Pepsodent multiplies that alkalinity, 
multiplies that starch digestant. Thus it 
gives these tooth-protecting factors mani- 
fold effect. 

Thus Pepsodent is bringing, all the 
world over, whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
And to millions a new dental era. 





You will be delighted 


The Pepsodent benefits are quick and 
convincing. You will know in a week 
why you and yours should ever use this 
method. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch the other good effects. 

Then judge by what you see and feel 
how much this method means. Cut out 
coupon now. 


Papsadén 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which whitens, cleans and protects 
the teeth without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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time he can spare from spoiling the land- 
scape he puts into spoiling Henry!” 

“Is that Henry?” Martha asked incredu- 
lously; then, as she saw Dan put his right 
arm about the boy’s shoulder, guarding him 
carelully from a misstep, she replied to her- 
self. “Yes, it really is. Gracious, how time 
runs away from us!” 

Turning to shout at someone in their di- 
rection, Dan saw them, and waved his free 
arm cordially in greeting; but he made no 
motion as if to descend, and went on im- 
mediately with his shouting to the men. 
Martha said, ‘We'll go now,” to the chauf- 
feur; and the car instantly moved forward. 

She leaned back smiling. ‘“He’s in his 
glory,” she said. “It all goes on arriving, 
Harlan. His great days have come!” 


XXI 


HE was right; the growth was now visi- 

bly upon the pleasant and substantial 
town, where all had once appeared to be so 
settled and so finished. 


The slow beginnings of the new growth in 
the town had been imperceptible except to a 
few exuberant dreamers—the most persistent 
somnambulist of whom was Dan Oliphant; 
but now that the motion was daily more 
visible to all men, there was no stopping it. 
Hard times and prosperity were all one to it; 
it marched, and so did its chief herald and 
those who went shouting before it with him, 
while the “old conservative business men,” 
the Shelbys and Rowes and John P. Johnses, 
sat shaking their heads and muttering 
“Gamblers!” 

Gamblers, or destroying angels, or proph- 
ets, whatever they were, they went tram- 
pling forward in thunder and dust. The great 
Sheridan, of the Trust Company and the 
Pump Works, had joined them. Unscrupu- 
lous and noisiest of the noisy, he was like a 
war band drumming and brassily trumpeting 
with the vanguard. There was Eugene Mor- 
gan, who had begun building the “ Morgan 
Car” when automobiles were a joke, and 
now puffed forth from his long lanes of shops 
black smoke that trailed off unendingly to 
the horizon that it dimmed. Pendleton, of 
the new “Pendleton Tractor,”’ marched with 
these, and old Sam Kohn and Sol Kohn and 
Sam Kohn, Junior—the Kohns were tearing 
down the Amberson Block, the very cen- 
ter and business temple of the old town, 
the corner of National Avenue and First 
Street—and there were the Rosenberg 
Brothers, apartment builders 
who would buy and obliterate 
half a dozen solid old houses 
at a time. There were the 
Schmidts, the Reillys, the 
younger Johnsons, third gener- 
ation of the old firm of Abner 
Johnsons’ Sons, and there were 
the Caldinis, the Comiskeys 
and the Hensels, as well as 
all the never-resting optimists 
who had come to the town 
from farms and villages to 
blast it into nothingness and 
build their own city and build 
themselves into it. 


[' WAS Dan Oliphant who 
-began the destruction of 
National Avenue. Among the 
crumbling families were the 
Vertreeses; they retired to 
what was left of their country 
estate, which had already been 
overtaken by the expanding 
town and compressed to half an acre—Dan 
bought the old Vertrees Mansion on National 
\venue, tore it down and built upon its site 
i tremendous square box of concrete, fronted 
with glass; the “sales building” of the 
“ Ornaby Four the Car of Excellent Service.” 
Chis was just across the strect from where his 
randmother had lived, and Harlan protested 
long and loudly; but Dan was too busy to 
“ive his brother a complete attention. He 
said mildly that his new building seemed at 
least_an improvement upon the shabby 
boarding-house, which the Vertrees Mansion 
had become when he bought it; and, when 
Harlan hotly denied the improvement, Dan 
sat listening with an expression of indulgence, 
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the while occupying his mind with computa- 
tions concerning other matters. 

For, as Martha had felt, these were his 
great days, and he was “in on” everything. 
He had become a juggler of money, which 
poured streaming into one hand as fast as he 
hurled it aloft with the other. He was one of 
those men of whom it is said, “Nobody 
knows what he’s worth. He couldn’t tell 
you, himself, to save his life!” He was 
called “rich,” and sometimes he was said to 
be the richest man in town. He juggled 
with money, with land, with houses, with 
skyscrapers and with factories, keeping them 
all in the air at once; and his brother said 
that even so, Dan still “danced the tight 
rope,” maintaining his balance dangerously 
during the juggling. Meanwhile, as he bal- 
anced and tossed the glittering and ponder- 
ous things through the air, the rest of the 
deafening show went on; the bustling and 
booming and boosting moving round and 
round him in clouds of dust to the sound of 
brass bands, while crowds gazed marveling 
A at the juggler, and admired and envied 


Of all the admirers who now looked up to 
him, cheering, ST the most enthusias- 
tic was his brother-in-law, George McMillan, 
whom Dan had made “General Manager of 
the Ornaby Four.” George had not quite 
fulfilled his own prediction that at forty he 
was to be a “drunken broker”; but he had 
come, as he said, “near enough to it”; and 
he was glad when Dan finally sent for him 
and his designer of a new gasoline engine, the 
prospective “Ornaby Four.” 


“TT’S the greatest idea in the world,” 
George told his sister. “It’s cheap, but not 
the cheapest; it doesn’t compete with the 
commonest little cars, nor, on the other hand, 
with even the moderately expensive ones. 
It’s got a place of its own in between, where 
there are millions of people that can afford a 
little better car than the cheapest, but 
wouldn’t dream of a luxurious one like the 
‘Morgan.’ It was an inspiration of Dan’s to 
set the price of the ‘Ornaby’ at eight 
hundred and eighty-five dollars. I like the 
sense of adventure you get in a game like 
this. I like getting out of my New York, 
and I like the way things move in a place so 
friendly as this. It’s immensely alive, but 
somehow it does manage to be friendly too. 
I don’t understand why you’ve al- 
ways hated it so.” She explained 
that she had hated it less when she 
was in Europe, where she had at last 
got her year, having taken young 
Henry with her in spite of her hus- 
band’s protest. The mother and son 
had just returned. “TI think I could 
stand the place perfectly well, 
George,” she said, “if I were quite 
sure I’d never have to see it again!” 
“But don’t you begin to under- 
stand yet what a husband you’ve 
got?” George cried. “Why, he’s a 
great man, Lena.” 


ENA laughed and looked at him 
pityingly; but contented her- 
self with that for argument. To her 
mind Dan was not made great 
by becoming the great figure 
of acity that was merely grow- 
ing larger, noisier and dirtier. 
But Dan loved the smoke, 
called it “Prosperity,” and 
drew his lungs full of it, breath- 
ing in it the glory of his city. 
More and more, the city be- 
came his city, and with all his juggling and 
tightrope dancing he found time to be mayor 
of it for a year, and to begin the “Park Sys- 
tem” that was afterward to encircle it. One 
day he drove his father over the ground he 
had planned to include in this chain of groves 
and meadows; and he was glad afterwards 
that they had made the excursion together. 
“Tt’ll be a great thing for the city,” his 
father said, as Dan’s car turned homeward 
with them. “It’s a great thing for you to do 
and to be remembered by. You were a good 
boy, Dan; and you’re a good man and a good 
citizen. You serve your fellow men well, I 
think.” 





(Continued on Page 103) 







































Woolen Underwear 


Sweaters & Sh 


awls 


Keep their shape better 


when washed 


the LAUN-DRY-ETTE way 


—and they are washed with least work in this 
famous wringerless machine. Instead of being 
squeezed through a wringer they are whirled 
dry for the line in one minute. They come out 
softer and fluffer; they feel better, fit better, 
look better and wear longer. No buttons are 
ever smashed or torn off. 


Flannel and flannelette nightgowns and 
pajamas, too, preserve their luxurious natural 


A od 





Beautiful hands are one of 
women’s greatest charms. 
The Laun- Dry-Ette will 
keep your hands attractive. 


softness; all heavy winter things are more conveniently washed the 
safe Laun-Dry-Ette Way. They are more easily ironed—no creases. 


more of the work 


linen and lingerie, 


If you employ a 


of this wonder 
washing machine. 





Wash everything without 
putting hands into water 


The wringerless Laun-Dry-Ette does 


of washing for you 


than any wringer-type machine. It 
enables you to wash, rinse and blue 
sheets, blankets, spreads, all household 


curtains, rag rugs 


and even stuffed comforters without 
putting your hands into water. No 
chapped, red or swollen hands when 
you wash this better modern way. 


laundress you will 


experience a new sense of confidence 
inspired by the os ggedecd known safety 
ul 


wringerless electric 


Before you buy find out about the 
Laun-Dry-Ette. Write at once for 
your copy of the booklet 


**The Washing Machine 
That Does 50% More’’ 


said to be the most interesting and 
enlightening booklet ever written for 
the woman who has her washing done 
at home. Write for a copy today. 








The Laundryette iy 
Mfg. Co. oh 
1239 B. 12nd St., wy 
Cleveland, O. oy” The 
f Laundryett 
© 1924 ss a Mig. =. 2 
ThelL.M.Co 1239 E. 152nd St. 
pe Cleveland, O. 
<7 —_lLwant a copy of ‘The 
30 Washing Machine That 
ne) 
oY Does 50% More*’ 
The patented Laun-Dry-Ette is the pioneer VW Name 
wringerless washing machine. ry Street_ 
Ninth year of success. ww City = +r a 
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EN PROF. MILLARD made his 
famous test that housekeepers 


might know the relative qualities of 
- sheets, he found that after 100 times 


through a steam laundry, Wamsutta 
sheets and pillow cases came through 
not only stronger than the other 
brands tested, but snow-white and 
beautiful. 


This is equivalent to the washing 
they would receive in home use over a 
period of four years. 


And beyond that time Wamsutta 
Percale, with its exquisite, lustrous 
texture, is ready for many more years 
of service. 


And this is why: 


1. Wamsutta Percale is made of finer 
yarns, longer staple 
y < cotton and is put 
WAMSUTTA 
sa PEUME through three extra 
Re ae? processes which 


The Wamsutta Percale 
green and gold label is 
on each sheet and pillow 
case. Insist on seeing it 
This label is your guar 


Why Wamsutta Sheets survived the others 


eliminate from 20% to 25% more short 
fibres than are removed from ordinary 
Short fibres in ordinary 


cotton sheets. 
cotton fabrics work out and “fuzz.” 


2. The new Wamsutta Tape Sel- 
vedge adds a neat finish and greatly 
increases the wearing qualities where 
It prevents 
the sheet from tearing when tucked in 
at the sides of the bed, and from “whip- 
when blowing on the line. 


most of the wear comes. 


ping out” 


The enlarged microscopic photographs below show 
how the finely woven texture of Wamsutta Percale 
is unharmed after the severe test of 100 launderings— 
while the texture of ordinary sheeting breaks down 
and separates. 


_aher 100 m0) leunderings after 100 eT ie 


Wamsutta Mills also make Lustersheer, Batiste, Lingerie Nainsooks, and Fine Cambric 





The final touch of luxury 
is your monogram em- 
ed on Wamsutta 


Ne 


3. If you take an ordinary cotton 
sheet and rub a piece with your 
hands, in many instances a white 
powder will drop out, leaving the 
fabric thin and sleazy. 

Try the same thing with Wamsutta 
Percale and you will see how firm 
and close it remains. 


Adopted by leading hotels: 


Leading hotels throughout the 
country have adopted Wamsutta 
Percale sheets and pillow cases be- 
cause of their beautiful appearance 
and their ability to stand long 
service. 


Lovelier even than fine linen, Wamsutta 
Percale costs very much less, and only a trifle 
more than ordinary cotton. 


At your best stores—in all sizes—plain, 
hemstitched and embroidered. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. Founded 1846. 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., N. Y. 
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Percale Sheets and Pillow-Cases 





The Finest of Cottons _ 
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Dan laughed, a little embarrassed by this 
praise; but although Mr. Oliphant perceived 
his son’s embarrassment, he had more to say, 
and went on with something like timidity, 
yet with a gentle persistence: “TI’d like to 
tell you another thing, Dan. It’s something 
your mother and I never felt we ought to 
talk about to you; but I believe I’ll mention 
it to you today. We—you see your mother 
and I have always thought there’s a danger 
sometimes in letting a person see that you 
sympathize with him, because it might make 
him feel that he’s unhappy, or in trouble, 
whereas if you just leave him to himself he 
may go on cheerfully enough and never 
. think about it. But I would like to tell 
you—I’d like to say 3 
” He paused, and Dan asked: “You'd like 
to say what, sir?” 

‘“Well—I’d like just to tell you that your 
mother and I think you’ve always been as 
kind as you could to Lena.” 

Surprised, Dan stared at him; and Mr. 
Oliphant gravely and affectionately returned 
his look. ‘ Yes, sir,” the son said awkwardly. 
“T hope so. Thank you, sir.” And he 
thought that the handsome, kind old face 
seemed whiter and more fragile than usual. 

That was natural, Dan told himself; people 
couldn’t help growing old, and they grew 
whiter and thinner as age came upon them; 
but age didn’t necessarily mean ill-health. 
For that matter, his father hadn’t nearly 
reached a really venerable old age; he was 
more than a decade younger than old hickory 
Shelby, who still never missed a day’s work. 
Nevertheless, there had been something a 
little disquieting in Mr. Oliphant’s manner; 
it was as if he had thought that perhaps he 
might never have another chance to say 
what he had said; and Dan thought about 
his father often that night on the train to 
which he hurried after their drive. 











E THOUGHT about him often, too, the 

next day, in New York; and, during the 
conferences there with the landscape archi- 
tects who were designing the new parks, his 
thoughts went uneasily westward; not to the 
green stretches of grove and sward that were 
to be, but to the quiet old man who had 
walked so slowly between the tall white gate- 
posts after bidding his son good-by. Recall- 
ing this, it seemed to Dan that he had never 
before seen him walk so slowly; and he went 
over in his mind, for the fiftieth time, his 
father’s manner in speaking of Lena—the 
slight, timid insistence, as if there might 
never be another opportunity to say some- 
thing he had always wished to say. It had 
given what he said the air of a blessing be- 
stowed—and of a valedictory. 

Thus Dan’s vague uneasiness grew, and, 
although he scolded himself for it, and told 
himself he was imaginative beyond reason, 
he could not be rid of it. That was well for 
him; since such uneasiness may be of help 
when life is like a path whereon tigers leap 
{rom nowhere, as it is, sometimes—the way- 
farer will not avoid wounds, but may better 
survive them for having been in some ex- 
pectanceofthem. Fora year Mr. Oliphant’s 
heart had been “not just what it ought to 
be”; but he told no one that this was his 
physician’s report to him. Harlan’s telegram 
reached New York just as Dan was starting 
home. Mr. Oliphant had indeed taken his last 
opportunity to say what he had so long wished 
to say, for now the kind heart beat no longer; 
but he had died proud of his son. 


XXII 


EITHER Mr. Oliphant’s daughter-in- 
4 N law nor his grandson was at home at the 
time of his death. Lena had gone abroad 
igain, and again in spite of Dan’s vehement 
protest that the boy “ought to see his own 
ountry first,”’ she had taken Henry with her. 
She did not return until Dan’s term as mayor 
was concluded, four months after Mr. Oli- 
phant’s death. 

Henry wasa dark, slender, rathersallow boy, 
short for the sixteen years he verged upon, 
though his face, with its small and shapely 
leatures, like his mother’s, looked older and 
profoundly reticent. It was one of those oldish 
young faces that seem too experienced not to 
understand the wisdom of withholding every- 


thing; and Henry appeared to be most of all 
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withholding when he was with his boisterous, 
adoring father. Obviously this was not 
because the boy had any awe of Dan. On 
the contrary, as one of the friendly and ad- 
miring carpenters observed, “The Big Fel- 
low, he’s so glad to have that son of his back 
he just can’t keep his hands off him; wants 
to jest hug him all the time, and it makes the 
kid tired. Well, I can remember when I was 
like that—thought I knew it all, and my old 
man didn’t know nothin’! I expect this kid 
does know a few things the Big Fellow doesn’t 
know he knows, mebbe! Looks like that 
kind of a kid to me.” 

The estimate was not ill-founded, as Henry 
presently demonstrated. Escaping from his 
father’s fond and heavy arm, he seated him- 
self upon a slab of carved stone, produced a 
beautiful flat gold case, the size and shape of 
a letter envelope, and drew from it a tiny 
cigarette, of a type made in France for 
women. 

Dan stared at him, frowned, and inquired 
uncomfortably, but with some severity: 
“Don’t you think you’re too young for that, 
Henry?” 


i OUNG?” Henry seemed to be mildly 

surprised, as he lighted the cigarette. 
“No, I shouldn’t think so. I’ve smoked for 
quite some time now, you know.” 

“No; I certainly didn’t know.” 

“Oh, yes,” Henry returned placidly. “It’s 
years since I first began it.” 

“Well, but see here ” Dan began; then 
paused, reddening. “I don’t believe it’ll be 
very good for your health,” he concluded 
feebly. 

“My health’s all right,” the youth said, 
with an air that began to be slightly an- 
noyed. ‘“Mother’s known I smoked a long 
while.” 

“Well, but ” Dan stopped again, his 
embarrassment increasing and his perplexity 
increasing with it as he remembered that he 
himself had smoked at fifteen, surrepti- 
tiously. “Well ” he began again, after a 
pause, during which Henry blew a beauti- 
fully formed little smoke ring. “Well E 

"Vea, sir?” 

“Well ” Dan said. “Well, I’m glad if 
you do smoke, you do it openly, anyhow.” 

“Yes, sir?”’ Henry returned, with a slight 
accent of surprise that suggested his inability 
to perceive any reason for not. smoking 
openly. Then, regarding the incident as 
closed, he asked: “I suppose you'll put up a 
garage in proportion to the house, won’t 
you? It’s about time I had a car of my own, 
don’t you think, sir?” 

“T expect so,” Dan said, still uncomfort- 
able. “I expect we'll have to see about it 
before long. We'll drive down to our agents 
on the Avenue before we go home.” 

And at this Henry proved that he could 
still show some animation. He sprang up, 
shouting. ‘“Ya-ay!” he cried. ‘Vive le 
sport!” And he leaped into the big Morgan 
limousine that stood waiting for them in 
the cluttered driveway. “Come on!” he 
shouted. “T’ll show you how to shoot a little 
life into this old town!”’ 


XXIII 


BOUT once a year—usually on New 

Year’s Day—it was Harlan’s habit to 

dwell a little upon his patience toward 
Martha. 

“You call it your patience, but it became 
only your habit long ago,”’ she told him. “It 
would really unsettle you badly if I ever said 
I’d marry you, Harlan; and it would unsettle 
you even more if I not only said I would, but 
went ahead and did it. You’d find you’d 
never forgive me for upsetting your routine. 
If we were married, where in the world would 
you ever go? You haven’t been anywhere 
for so long except to see me, that you’d be 
left without the destination you’ve been ac- 
customed to. It’s gallant of you to still men- 
tion your willingness, every now and then, 
and I own up that I rather expect it, and 
should miss it if you didn’t; but if you want 
to marry you ought to look about for—well, 
say a pretty widow of twenty-nine, Harlan. 
She’d be better for you than one of the ‘ buds,’ 
though you could have whichever you chose; 
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used in new construction. 


Easily and 
quickly laid 


None of the woodwork need 
be disturbed, except the quarter- 
round at the baseboard, and the 


work may be done one room at 


a time to avoid confusion in the 
household; or during vacation, 
have the entire house modern- 
ized, and see the surprise and 
delight when the family returns. 


Enjoy the comfortable and 
home-like quality of Nature’s 
oak flooring, without the cold 
rigidity so noticeable in artificial 
man-made flooring materials. 
When a little relaxation is in 
order, roll back the rugs and 
dance; the young folks can have 
a good time at home. 


You will find oak floors not 
expensive, actually cheaper than 
ordinary floors, plus carpet, while 
their durability, cleanliness and 
life-long beauty are unquestioned. 


Wouldn’t you like to know 
more about the advantages of oak 
floors? Mail this coupon for our 
new book, illustrating modern 
finishes in color—24 pages of 
useful information. Write today. 


Laying 3%” oak flooring over 
an old softwood floor 


Your home 


can have Oak FiLoors 
OU do not have to build, to 


enjoy all the advantages of 

modern oak floors. Right over 
your present softwood floors, lay ¥% 
inch oak flooring, a special thick- 
ness manufactured for this pur- 
pose, just as sound, as enduring, 
and as beautiful as oak flooring 


Put your floori: 

problems up ry 
our ex We 
will gladly serve 
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Oak Floors are the cor- 
rect setting for your 
rugs, enhancing by their 
natural charm of grain 
and figure, the beauty 
of furniture and hang- 
ings. The new finishes, 
conforming to the 
scheme of decoration 
adopted, enable you to 
express individuality 

in each room. ; 


CONSULT AN 
ARCHITECT 
BEFORE 
BUILDING 
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NATURE’S GIFT OF 
OAK FLOORING EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
B 


UREAU 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
book, ‘‘The Story of OAK FLoors.”’ 


Name. 
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Address 
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its shortcomings. 


between”’ 
quires very careful attention. 


The following method, rec- 
ommended by a prominent 
New York hair specialist, has 
been found much quicker and 
surer than many more elabo- 
rate and expensive treatments 
for keeping the hair in perfect 
health and beauty. 

With the finger tips, first give 


your hair a ‘‘dry’’ shampoo. 
Ruffle it thoroughly, briskly mas- 





Ten minutes a day with a 
Hughes “*Ideal”” used ac- 
cording to directions will 
work wonders. 


saging the scalp with the finger 
tips. Then with a Hughes “‘Ideal”’ 
Hair Brush, brush the hair from 
the bottom and underneath, with 
brisk, upward strokes. Keep this 
up for at least ten minutes every 
night, and you will be delighted 
with the rapid improvement in 
the health and beauty of your hair. 





To clean the hair per- 
Setly place a piece of 
cotton batting on your 
Hughes ‘“‘Ideal’’, and 
brush thoroughly. 





q Needs Special Attention 


Especially if you are letting it grow 
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O be attractive, bobbed hair must be full of the lustre and 
vitality that only healthy hair can have. 
is especially unattractive when it can’t be ‘“‘done up’ 
This is especially true if you have grown tired 
of your short locks and are letting them grow. At that ugly “‘in- 
period when the hair is neither short nor long, it re- 


Dull, lifeless hair 
’ to mask 


The Hughes “‘Ideal’’ No. 66 is 
especially designed for this 
treatment. It has specially 
selected, long boar bristles, of 
just the right stiffness, set in 
the famous ‘‘Ideal” flexible 
rubber cushion. This cushion 
is resilient, -and allows the 
bristles to penetrate to the 
scalp and, without irritation, 
conform to the shape of the 
head. 

Start this treatment today 
with the right brush. You will 
be delighted with the results 
in a month’s time. 


HENRY L. HUGHES COMPANY, Inc. 
300 Madison Ave., New York City 


Hughes Ideu 


AU \\" nN a 


Brush 


With Every Hughes “Ideal” 


No. 66, a box of 
Mirror Nail Polish FREE 
Worth 35c 


During January, every dealer in 
the U. S. has been authorized by us to 
ee without cost a box of Mirror Nail 

‘olish to every purchaser of a Hughes 
“Ideal” Hair Brush No. 66. $2.35 
value for $2.00. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will mail both on receipt of $2.00. 






to use. 





Women of refinement are demanding a 
superior polish for the nails, and are 
everywhere giving their preference to 
Mirror Nail Polish— 

Because it is a dainty powder that 
quickly rubs intoa lasting polish. Water- 
proof, will not burn the nails or make 
them brittle. 
with sifter top. Easy and economical 


nail polish you have used. 


A Mirror 
A Ma Polish * 
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In a dainty round box, 


You will find it superior to any 
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they’d jump at the chance. The trouble with 
me is that I’m too old—and I’m horribly 
afraid I look my age.” 

The fear was warranted, though it need 
not have been a fear. She had escaped the 
portliness that seemed to threaten her at 
thirty, and had escaped too far, perhaps; 
but her. thinness was not angular; and if she 
looked her age, then that age was no more 
than a pleasantly responsible age, as Harlan 
told her, and neither a careworn nor a 
gray-haired age. In fact, it must 
be the perfect age, he said—and 
he wondered if it mightn’t be as 
kind as it looked, and be the 
perfect age for him. 

She was “in love with no 
one,” but she could still be 
Harlan’s brother’s champion, 
if need arose; and after George 
McMillan took up his residence 
in the town, and began 
his mild rivalry, she 
had this amiable bach- 
elor to second her. 
Moreover, it is to be ad- 
mitted for her that she, 
who in the bloom of 
youth had never known 
how to display the 
faintest symptoms of 
coquetry, now some- 
times enjoyed tokens of 
disturbance unwillingly exhibited by Harlan 
when the rival appeared to win an advantage. 
McMillan, dark and growing a little bald, 
counterbalanced what was lacking above by 
a decoration below already rare in the land, 
but not yet a curiosity, a Van Dyke beard, 
well-suited to his face. In manner, too, he 
was equal to the flavor of a fine old portrait, 
and he had spoken from his childhood in the 
accent Harlan had carefully acquired; thus 
the latter was sometimes but too well 
encountered on his own ground. 


E MET one of these defeats in an early 

April twilight when he had expected to 
find Martha alone, as he knew a meeting of 
the board of directors of the ““Ornaby Four” 
had been called for that evening, and George 
McMillan was a member of the board. The 
air was warm with one of the misplacements 
of this season, when sometimes a midsummer 
day wanders from its proper moorings and 
ascends almost to the chilly headwaters of 
spring. Martha was upon the veranda, oc- 
cupied with a fan and the conversation of Mr. 
McMillan, when Harlan arrived; and the 
newcomer was so maladroit as to make his 
disappointed expectations plain. 

“T thought you had a directors’ meeting, 
he said, almost with his greeting and’ before 
he had seated himself in one of the wicker 
chairs brought out upon the veranda by the 
unseasonableheat. “‘I thought there was 

George assented placidly. “There was, 
but it couldn’t be held. Our president had 
to go to another one that he’s president of— 
the Broadwood Interurban. It’s in difficul- 
ties, I’m afraid, because of too high wages 
and too much competition by motorcycles 
and small cars. I hope Dan can straighten 
it out.” 

“T hope so,” Harlan said. Then, turning 
to Martha he spoke ina lowered voice, audible 
to his opponent, yet carrying the implication 
that McMillan was excluded from the con- 
ference. ‘‘My committee has at last got the 
symphony organization completed,” he said. 
“The orchestra knows it can depend on a 
reliable support now, and the first concert 
will be two weeks from tonight. I hope you 
won’t mind going with me.” 


” 





O; I WON’T mind,” she said, and hos- 

pitably explained to McMillan: “ We’ve 
been trying for years to expand our week of 
the ‘ April Festival’ into something more per- 
manent. Mr. Oliphant has done most of the 
work, and it’s really a public service. It will 
be good news for your sister; I understand 
she’s always felt we were a lost people, in 
music particularly.” 

“We'll have a start at any rate,” Harlan 
said, as he rose to go—“‘ that is, if the smoke 
doesn’t throttle our singers. Venable is back 
from South America and there ought to be 
some interest to hear him.” 














“Venable?” George repeated. 
say Venable?” 

“Yes; the barytone. He’s still just in his 
prime; at least so his agent says. Have you 
ever heard him?” 

“Long ago,” the other returned. 
He stopped abruptly. 

“Did you know him?” Martha asked. 

“No. I had a short interview with him 
once, but—no; I shouldn’t say I know him.” 
Harlan made his departure without 

emphasizing his disappointment at 
finding his rival in possession, 
The latter gentleman, however, 

made little use of the field left 
open to him. Not long after 
Harlan had gone Martha 
noticed that her remaining 
guest seemed to be rather 
absent-minded, and she rallied 
him upon it. 

“You’ve hardly spoken 
since Mr. Oliphant left. 
I’m afraid you’re ——” 

““You’re afraid I’m 
what?” he said; and al- 
though the dusk had fallen 
now, it was not too dark 
for her to see that his pre- 
occupation was serious. 

“ Are you troubled about 
anything?” she asked. 

“No. Why?” 

“T thought you looked ——” 

“Oh, no,” he said. “It’s nothing. Per- 
haps I am a little bothered,” he admitted. 
“But it’s only about business.” 


“Did you 


| 


OT about the ‘Ornaby Four’?” she 
said, surprised. “I thought it was es- 
tablished as a tremendous success.” 

““Oh, it is,” he assured her promptly. “It 
is. It’s an extraordinary little car and nothing 
can stop it—except temporarily. It’s bound 
to climb over any little temporary difficul- 
ties. We may have made mistakes, but they 
won’t amount to anything in the long run.” 

“You say you have made mistakes?” 

“Not until this year, and even then noth- 
ing we can’t remedy. You see Dan’s a great 
fellow for believing in almost anything that’s 
new, and an inventor came along last sum- 
mer with a new type of friction clutch; and 
we put it in our car. Then I’m afraid we 
built a fairly enormous number of ‘Fours’ 
during the winter, but you see we were justi- 
fied in that, because we knew there’d be a 
demand for them.” 

“And there wasn’t?” 

“Oh, yes; there was. But ——” he paused; 
then went on: “Well, the people haven’t 
seemed to like the new clutch, and that gives 
us rather a black eye for the time being. Of 
course we’re going to do our best to straighten 
things out; we’ll put our old clutch back on 
all the new cars, but " 

He paused uncomfortably again; and she 
inquired: “But won’t that make everything 
all right again?” 





H, YES—after a time. The trouble is, 
I’m afraid it’s stopped our sales rather 
flat—for the time being, that is. You see, 
there’s a lot of money we expected would he 
pouring in on us about now—and it doesn’t 
pour. I’m not really worried, but I’m a litt!e 
afraid Dan might need it, because his inter 
urban ventures appear to have been—we'll, 
rather hazardous. You told me once that his 
brother’s description of him was ‘dancing on 
the tight rope,’ and in a way that’s not s° 
far wrong. Of course, he’ll pull through.” 
George suddenly struck the stone railing be- 
side him a light blow with his open hand, an: 
jumped up. ‘Good gracious! What am | 
doing but talking business to a lady on « 
spring evening? I knew I was in my dotage!”’ 
And he went to the steps. 
“Wait,” Martha said hurriedly. “You 
don’t really think 
“That Dan Oliphant’s affairs are in an) 
real danger? No; of course not; I don't 
know what made me run on like that. Men 
go through these little disturbances every 
day; it’s a part of the game they play, and 
they don’t think anything about it. You can 
be sure he isn’t worrying. Did you ever know 





(Continued on Page 107) 
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Protecting your skin 


HE found her at last! She was 
sitting in the garden—just 
where she belonged. She quick 
ly raised her little mask up 
to her eyes as he approached. 

‘Oh, never mind, Fair 
Stranger—I know who you 
are. 
as a Beautiful Lady.” 





You are a rose disguised 


with powder and rouge 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


H, you lucky women of today who 
know—or can learn—the pleasant 
roads to Beauty through fragrant avenues 
of cosmetics that help and do not harm! 


It isa proven fact that good cosmetics 
actually benefit the skin. Actresses 
are notably beautiful, most of them 
women with radiant complexions, and 
they make an almost hourly use of 
cosmetics. 


A pure, harmless powder or rouge, 
such as Pompeian, performs a distinctly 
beneficial service to the skin, in addi- 
tion to its beautifying effect. 


Powder and Rouge Protect 


This service is that of protection. 
Powders and rouges put a soft, gos- 
samer film over the delicate surface of 
the skin and guard it from sun and 
wind, dust and dirt. 

Again, the lip stick tends to protect the 
lips from chapping, roughening, and 
cracking. It keeps them soft and mobile. 

The woman who uses good cosmetics 
will actually have a softer, smoother 
skin, less prone to redness, roughness 
and freckling than she who does not 
use such protection. 

Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing), 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, Pompeian 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 


Bloom (the rouge), and Pompeian Lip 
Stick, like all Pompeian Preparations, 
are absolutely pure and harmless. They 
are formulated with a care as great as 
though they were intended for medic- 
inal uses and in a laboratory always 
scrupulously clean. 


Coupled with their purity will be found 
the other desired qualities of cosmetics 
—naturalness of effect, high adhering 
property, attractiveness of perfume. 


And Use Day Cream 


Do not overlook the importance of 
the Day Cream in achieving the most 
successful effects from the use of the 
other Pompeian “Instant Beauty” Prep- 
arations. This cream provides a foun- 
dation for powder and rouge that 
makes them go on more smoothly, ad- 
here much better, and blend with each 
other more perfectly, than when they 
are used without it. 

Vv 
“Don't Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian™ 


POMPEIAN DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60c per jar 
POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER 6oc per box 
POMPEIAN BLOOM (the rouge) 6oc per box 
POMPEIAN LIP STICK 25¢ each 
POMPEIAN FRAGRANCE (a talc) 25¢ acan 
POMPEIAN NIGHT CREAM 6oc per jar 


(cold cream) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Made in Canada 





Hompel 
Beauly Powder 


NOT OS NOSOTENT SOND =sONO 
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Get 1924 
Pompeian Panel and 
our Samples 


For Ten Cents 


The newest Pompeian art panel, 
done in pastel by a famous artist, 
and reproduced in rich colors. 
Size 28 x 7% in. 

For 10 cents we will send you 
all of these: The 1924 Beauty 
Panel, “Honeymooning in the 
Alps,”’and samples of Day Cream, 
Beauty Powder, Bloom and Night 

Cream. Tear off the coupon 

now. 
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IS YOUR SKIN 
A GRATEFUL SKIN? 


There is an intriguing loveliness about a 
clear skin. When you keep your skin 
healthily nourished it shows its gratitude 
in its accented youthfulness. 


Rose-petal enchantments of the skin are 
much more possible to attain than the 
average woman realizes. True, you have 
to cultivate your roses, but when a woman 
begins to learn the grace of cultivating such 
roses she finds this sort of gardening a pay- 
ing investment. 


Pompeian Night Cream is a necessity to 
this cultivation of a lovely skin. It is a 
remarkable cleansing cream, and at the 
same time it has properties that make it 
healing and softening to the skin. 


Pompeian Night Cream 
as a Cleanser 


A dirty skin does not always declare its 
uncleanliness by an immediate appearance 
of being dirty. And the woman who is 
not careful to really cleanse the pores of 
her skin is building up skin-troubles for 
herself in the future. 

I doubt that any skin can be thoroughly 
cleaned in this day of soot, dust, and living 
out-of-doors, without the use of a good 
cleansing cream. Pompeian Night Cream 
is supremely effective as a cleanser. It is 
pure and scientifically compounded, and it 
effectively accomplishes its work in clean- 


Just before retiring, and while your skin’ 


is still warm from the pleasant exercise of 
your bath, apply the Night Cream to your 
face and neck and shoulders. Use your 
finger tips for the application of the cream, 
rubbing it in in swift little circular move- 
ments. This will loosen the dirt and re- 
lease the closed pores to healthy activity. 
Wipe off with a soft, clean cloth. 


Pompeian Night Cream 
as a Softener 


Without special care the skin will become 
very harsh, and this harshness encourages 
wrinkles and other skin-unsightliness. 
Pompeian Night Cream. counteracts this 
tendency and softens with its healing 
qualities. 

If your skin is very dry it will be helpful 
for you to use this cream every morning 
and night regularly. But if your skin is 
oily it will be sufficient to give it a thorough 
cream-bath at night only, following it with 
a quick ice rub. All skins should certainly 
be given this softening benefit once every 
day. 


Mos foanstt 
Nae 


Specialiste en Beauté 
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TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


Vv Vv 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose | 10c (a dime preferred) for 4924 


i Panel, “Hi ing in the Al 
emoudake 











Address 
City. — 
What shade of face powder wanted? 
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cand remember, girls, Jell-O, so easily made, is always welcome and in good taste.”’ 


JELL 


Americas most famous dessert. 


CIENTISTS, through intensive research and count- 
S less experiments, have discovered long since that 
sweets are essential and important factors in the 
well-being of every normal human being; that to them 
the body is indebted for its inner heat, its energy, and 
its activity. Nutrition experts and dietists are agreed 
that the dessert is of as great value as the more hearty 
dishes, in the perfectly balanced meal. 


“The GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, LE Roy, NEw YORK 
Canadian Factory at Bridgeburg, Ontario 





©1922 Gy THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
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Send your foot medsure and the 


Saas 
coupon below. Test it without risk 


SEND NO MONE 
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him to let such things stop him? He’s been to move out to northern Ornaby like every- 

through a thousand of "em and walked over body else. You'll have to come too, Harlan.” 

‘em. He’s absolutely all right.” “Thank you,” he said. “I’ve been waiting 
“You're sure?” shé said. a good many years for that invitation. May 
“‘He’s absolutely all right, and I’d take my I make an appointment with your father for 

oath to it,” George said; but he added: tomorrow morning?” 

“That is, he is if the banks don’t call him.” She laughed, blushed, and touched his coat 
“Tf the banks don’t what?” sleeve with her folded fan of black feathers. 
He laughed reassuringly. “If the banks ‘Hush! People will hear you!” 

don’t do something they have no reason to 

do and certainly won’t do. Good night. I’m 

going to stop in next door and see my sister a 

little while before she goes to bed.” 

Martha, staring after him, began to be about to hear some serious music, and it’s no 
haunted by that mysterious phrase of his, time for nonsense.”’ 

“if the banks don’t call him.” It was not «until the first part of the pro- 

XXIV gram was over that Dan arrived, coming 
down the outer aisle to the box where Lena 
sat; and with him was the younger Sam 

Kohn, the two having just entered the theater 

after the business conference that had de- 

tained them. Sam was talking hurriedly and 


_ OU fear it may be suspected that I’m 
still serious in my intentions?” 
“Hush!” she said again. ‘I mean we’re 


LITTLE of her uneasiness remained, and 

was still with her two weeks later when 
she went with Harlan to the concert of the 
new symphony orchestra. 

Not far away from where she and Harlan _ earnestly in husky whispers, which he empha- 
sat, Lena was ina box with George McMillan. sized with many quick gestures; but he left 
The other seats in the box were vacant; and his tall companion at the curtains of the lat- 
Lena, sitting close to the velvet rail, and ter’s box. 
wearing as a contrast to her own whiteness “See you right after the show,” he said, 
a Parisian interpretation of Spanish passion and then went slowly to the series of boxes 
in black jet and jet black, was the most con-' occupied by his father and brother and their 
spicuous figure in the theater. She leaned families, while Dan, who looked sallow and 
back in her chair, her brilliant eyes upon tired, Martha thought, stared after him for 
the stage, though there was nothing there a moment, then moved forward and seated 
except a piano and a small forest of music himself beside George McMillan. Lena gave 
stands; and Martha thought she looked ex- _ her husband the greeting of a slightly lifted 
cited—music was evidently a lively stimulant eyebrow, shown to him in profile; but Mc- 
for her. Her brother, not quite so much Millan leaned toward him and whispered an 
within the public view, and possibly wishing anxious question. 
his sister were less vividly offered to that “Tt’s all right,” Dan said. “Sam Kohn’s 
view, appeared to the observing Martha as_ got his father’s promise to hold out against 
somewhat depressed and nervous—and there ’em. They want every inch of Ornaby I’ve 
was no conversation between the brotherand got left—that’s what they’ve really been 
sister, though he glanced at Lena from time after a long time. I’d like to see anybody 
to time, from the side of his eye. get Ornaby away from me! They want the 

Martha wondered where Dan was. He Four, too, and they think they’ve got both; 


Study this chart. It shows 
where foot and leg trou- 
bles due to weak arches are 
felt. If vou have foot or leg 
pains, tired, burning sen- 
sations of the feet, make 
this test without risk or 
obligation. 


Foot and Leg Pains Go 


In Ten Minutes 
This New Scientific Way—We Ciltedtines Quick Relief 


stiff metal plates, no rigid arch props, no 
ungainly pads. But a thin band that you 
wear- without consciousness of its pres- 
ence. Light, cool, porous. 

This is the Jung Arch Brace that has 


More than ninety per cent of women 
have foot trouble. Practically all of them 
suffer needlessly. We guarantee to stop 
those foot and leg pains due to weak arches 


the French and Russian program set for this it through on my oid in ten minutes. If our method fails it costs 


evening, she knew; but the opening of “the 
Symphony” was in its way a civic occasion; 
one for which the credit was in some part due 
to his brother; and she had expected him to 
be there. ‘“Isn’t Dan coming?” she asked. 

“T think so.” 

“Do you think he’s worried about busi- 
ness lately, Harlan?” 

“No, I don’t think he ever worries about 
anything.” 

“Oh, but you’re wrong!” she said quickly. 
“You don’t know him; a man can’t sacrifice 
everything to just one object in life, 
as he has, all these years, and 
not worry about it. I know 
your mother worries about 
him. She says he never 
takes any care of himself, 
and it’s beginning to tell 
on him. But I mean 
are there any—any 
rumors around town 
that he’s in some sort 
of business difficulty, 
or anything like 
that?” 


“ATO; I THINK 
iN not. At least 
[ haven’t heard of 
anything like that 
being more prevalent 
with him than usual. 
He’s always up and 
down, either up to 
his neck or riding on 
the crest—that’s his 
way, and I don’t be- 
lieve he’d enjoy him- 
self otherwise. The 
only thing he could 
talk about when I 
saw him yesterday at home 
was his new house. It’s finished 
at last; and they’re going to 


UT Lena stopped this inappropriate talk 
of mere business. She made a slight ges- 


ture with her lovely little bare arm, her fingers 
flashing impatient sparks; and Dan was si- 
lent. He remained so throughout the rest of 
the concert, listening with an expression not 
unamiable, though at times his big face, 


you nothing. So it were folly not to make 
the test. 

What we say to you we have worked 
over 5 years gaining the right to say. Over 
a million foot sufferers have gained this 
delightful relief. Now they can walk, run, 
dance, jump, enjoy outdoor sports, with- 
out a foot pain or ache. 

So if walking or standing is painful, if 


lately grown flaccid and heavier, fell into the 
shapings that indicate drowsiness; and once 
or twice his glance was vaguely troubled, 
happening to rest upon the white contours of 


your feet tire and ache, or burn, don’t 


hesitate to make this test. 


his wife’s shoulders—her glitter- 

ing black scarf had fallen as 

she leaned forward when 

the godlike barytone came 

out again. 

“That fellow looks kind 

of soft-soapy, but he’s 

got a crackin’ good 

voice,” was Dan’s 

placid comment at 

the conclusion of the 

last encore of the 

final number. Ven- 

able was withdraw- 

ing from the stage, 

and most of the 

audience were get- 

ting on their wraps; 

but an admiring gal- 

lery demanded more 

of the charmer, and 

clapped on. He 

stopped, shook his 

head smilingly, then 

made his last bow 

profoundly and ob- 

liquely, with a shift 

of his large eyes in 

the same direction. 

“Not bowin’ to us, 

is he?’’ Dan in- 

quired, surprised. “I 
don’t know him.” 


New Scientific Principles 


Arch troubles are responsible for prac- 
tically all foot troubles. 

Weak arches—science has found—are 
due to overstrain to a set of muscles in the 
front of the foot. 

So science has found a method of re- 
lieving this trouble, so simply and easily 
that it is almost incredible. 

light, super-elastic band is worn 
around the instep. It slips on or off as eas- 
ily asa garter. Its function is to take the 
strain off the weakened muscles. Ten min- 
utes after you have put it on the pain van- 
ishes—like magic. Toes, instep, arch, heel, 
ankle, feel the joy of complete relief. Your 
step becomes springy, strong, youthful. 


Don’t Suffer Any Longer 


Why suffer when it is so easy to be freed 
of those agonizing pains? And think! No 


taught hundreds of thousands the joys of 
renewed foot vigor and happinéss. Its suc- 
cess has been chindaniak It acts natu- 
rally—just a little outside help to nature in 
a weakened arches to normal. You 
notice the result instantly, and soon you 
can discard the bracesentirely. Physicians 
know this and recommend Jung Arch 
Braces. If in doubt ask your doctor. 


Test Them Without Risk 


To test them, go today to any chiropo- 
dist, shoe dealer or druggist and be fitted 
with a pair of Jung Arch Braces. Wear 
them a few days. If not relieved return 
them and your money will be cheerfully 
refunded—so you assume no risk. If your 
dealer can’t supply them write to us. 


Send Coupon and Measurement 


Measure around the smallest part of the 
instep, with strip of paper 4% inch wide, 
just back of the toes where forward end 
of brace is shown in the chart. Mail us 
measurement with coupon properly filled 
out. We will send you a pair of Jung Arch 
Braces (““Wonder” Style) to fit you. You 
pay postman $1 and postage. Or send 
$1 and we will prepay postage. If not de- 
lighted return the braces and we will re- 
turn your money. No risk. No obligation. 

(Miracle Style) extra wide for long or 
heavy feet and’severe cases, $1.50 per pair. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO., 131 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


If you live in Canada send to Kirksham & Roberts, 131 Hamilton 
Trust Bldg., Toronto, Can. Canadian price, $1.25 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Write for our free book on the 
cause and relief of foot troubles 
—or ask your dealer for a copy. 


SEND NO MONEY! 





THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 
131 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a pair of Jung Arch Braces (“‘Wonder"’ Style). 
1 enclose foot measurements. On receipt of package, 1 will 
pay the p $1 and postage, my money to be refunded if 
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move into it. Mother’s sold our old place, “T do,” Lena said. “I told you the other ' 
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; not satisfied. State if you want $1.50 Miracle Style. 
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you know, and the wrecking will begin next day I used to know him. I’m going around 
week. Pleasant for you!” to speak to him.” 

“Oh, I’m trying to get father to go too,” “T can’t wait, I’m afraid. Sam Kohn’s 
she said. “He’s terribly obstinate, but with lookin’ for me in the lobby now, and he and I 
the house on the other side of us rebuilt into got to have a talk with his father. You take 
an apartment, and now your mother’s to be 
torn down, he’ll have to give in. We’ll have 





Name $e 
Address. 
P.O. State. 

width or last 








JUNGS 


The Original” 


ARCH BRACES 


I wear size. shoe. 
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My dealer is. 
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Reduced 
53 


S. 


in Nine 
Weeks! 


Society Wo- 
man TakesOff 
Every Bit Of 
Excess Flesh; 
Mrs. Bayliss 
Tells Here 
HowSheDidIt 


Mrs. JESSICA PENROSE 
BAYLIss of Bryn Maw, 
Pennsylvania, did not 
it hard to go from 
191 lbs. down to 138. Do 
you see a single sign of 
gauntness, or any 
flabby look? 


ae * 


**T NEVER dreamed you could do it, Mr. 
Wallace,’’ wrote this young matron from 
Philadelphia’s smart suburb. Her letter 

is an eloquent testimonial to the efficiency of 

Wallace reducing records. A reduction of 

more than 50 pounds in a few weeks! But 

read her own story: 


“Here I am, back to 138 lbs. after my avoirdupois 
had hovered round the impossible two hundred mark! 
Your perfectly wonderful music movements—nothing 
else—did it. You have reduced my weight from 191 
to 138, and lightened my heart as no one can know 
who has not had activities and enjoyments curtailed 
for years—and suddenly restored. 

“Thanks to Wallace I am dancing, golfing and 
‘going’ as of yoré, and wearing styles I would have 
had to forego with my figure what it was. Because I 
once laughed at the idea of ‘getting thin to music’ 
I offer in humble apology this letter, my photograph 
and permission to publish them should you desire.”’ 


It’s SO Easy To Do! 


No Starving, No Punishment 


Most women of bulky figure would make almost any 
sacrifice to attain the symmetry Mrs. Bayliss’ photo 
reveals. But you need not sacrifice your health, com- 
fort or even convenience. The process is enjoyable. 
You use Wallace’s records but ten minutes a day! 
Yet the reduction is felt within five days of starting; 
the second week will bring a noticeable improvement; 
the third or fourth week will find you lighter by many 
pounds. 

The beauty of Wallace’s method is its absolutely 
natural reduction and redistribution of weight. Unlike 
the drastic dieting and drugging methods, there is 
no loss of flesh where you cannot afford to lose it. 

How long will it take? Some lose seven or eight 
pounds in the first five-days test period; others but 
two or three. Much depends on the individual con- 
stitution. But you can and will lose steadily by this 
method—as fast as is good for you. And everyone 
who ever reduced this way will tell you it’s down- 
right fun. 


Free Proof—Send No Money 


Just try Wallace’s way for a week. That’s all he 
asks. Don't send any money; don’t promise to pay 
anything now or later. The trial is free. If you don’t 
see surprising results in even these few days—simply 
mail back the record and you will not owe Wallace 
a penny. Let the scales decide. Here is the coupon 
that brings first week’s reducing lesson complete, 
record and all: 


| Mail This Coupon 

to WALLACE 

Dept. 21, 630 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 

Brings First Lesson FREE 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID for a week's 


free trial the original Wallace Reducing Record. 
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the car, Lena—I’ll leave it in front for you, 
and I’ll get Sam to drive me home from old 
man Kohn’s. I'll have to hurry.” 
McMillan was looking at his sister darkly 
and steadily. ‘“T’ll look after Lena,” he said. 
“T’ll go with her wherever she wants to go, 
and then I’ll take her home.” 
Lena laughed airily. ‘Why, no; it isn’t 
necessary. You’d better go with Dan.” 
“No; Id better go with you, Lena.” 
“‘Can’t wait for you to settle it,”” Dan said. 
“Tt’s pretty important I don’t miss Sam. I 
may be out fairly late, Lena. Good night.” 
And, leaving the brother and sister confront- 
ing each other, he hurried out to the lobby, 
where Sam Kohn seized his arm. 


E DID not come home until one o’clock, 

but there was a light in the library, and, 
going in, he found his mother reading “In 
Memoriam.” She had begun to stoop 
after her husband’s death, and her hair had 
lost its last touch of gray; it was all white 
now, so that even to the glamoring eyes of 
her son she had come to be a little fragile 
old lady; but her good will to all the world 
still looked forth through the thick glass of 
her spectacles. 

“Why, mother! You oughtn’t to be up 
this late! Isn’t Lena in?” 

“Yes. Mr. McMillan brought her home 
an hour ago. Yes; she’s in.” 

Dan laughed, noting her emphasis. “ She 
is?” he repeated. “Well, then we’re all in. 
Who else is left to come in?” He went to 
her and patted her shoulder. “I believe 
you were sitting up for me. Don’t you know 
better?” 

“T might be anxious about you, such a bad 
night, Dan,” she said. “I don’t like to 
pester you, but you ought to take some regu- 
lar exercise. You never have taken any; and 
you eat your meals just any time you happen 
to get a minute or two. I do think you’ve 
been looking pretty run-down lately; but I 
wasn’t sitting up for you—not exactly—that 
is, I mean I was really sitting up for some- 
body else.” 

“ Who? ” 

She smiled apologetically. ‘Of course I 
know young people are different nowadays, 
and it isn’t a grandmother’s place to inter- 
fere; but I am afraid it was a mistake your 
getting Henry that car.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me he’s not in the 
house?” 

“T’m afraid so. After the rest of you had 
gone, he said he believed he’d go for a drive 
in his car. I said he mustn’t think of it on 
such a night, but he laughed, and I couldn’t 
get him to pay any attention. I was hoping 
to hear him come in before you did. Perhaps 
you’d better 4 

“Yes,” Dan said as he strode into the hall; 

I think I had. XXV 


E FOUND Henry, but the search took 

two hours, and his clothes were sodden 
with the rain that drenched them as he got in 
and out of his car to make inquiries, or to 
investigate restaurants of lively all-night 
reputations. The red “speedster” he had 
bought for his son stood hub-deep in the run- 
ning gutter before the last of these to be 
reached; and when the father brought his 
boy out of the place, and helped him into the 
Morgan limousine, Henry protested in a 
whimper somewhat incoherent that he 
wanted to drive his own car home—he 
didn’t like to leave it out all night in the rain, 
he said. 

“T guess it has stood where it is about long 
enough!” Dan told him grimly. ‘“ But we’ll 
leave it there till I send a man for it in the 
morning—to sell it, Henry.” 

Henry whimpered again; then recovered 
enough presence of mind to say no more. 
When they reached home he went upstairs 
as quickly as he could, although once he had 
to employ the assistance of the banister 
railing; and his father followed him. 

A light still shone into the hall from the 
library door, and Dan, whose face was pallid 
and startled, made his voice cheerful as he 
called from the stairway: “It’s all right, 
mother. The boy’s home and everything’s 
all right. Just a little foolishness with his 
car; and I’ve decided it’ll be offered for sale 
tomorrow. You go to bed now.” 





Henry went to his room and Dan was 
following him, when Lena, wearing a bright 
kimono over her nightdress, made her 
appearance in the open doorway of her bed- 
room. ‘What is all this?” she asked petu- 
lantly. 

“Never mind!” 

“But I do mind! What are you saying 
about selling Henry’s car? Didn’t I hear 
you say : 

“Yes, you did.” Dan closed the door of 
Henry’s room and came to her. “I made a 
terrible mistake to give it to him. We’ve 
both made a mistake the way we’ve raised 
him. He’s a good boy; he’s got a fine nature 
and a noble soul. But he’s got with bad 
companions. He’s been ” He paused, 
and went on slowly, with difficulty: “He’s 
been—he’s been drinkin’, Lena.” 








HE said nothing, but stared at him blankly 
for a moment—then the stare became 
an angry one. 

““We’ve got to change our whole way of 
treatin’ Henry,” her unhappy husband told 
her. ‘‘We’ve been all wrong. He—he got 
with bad co: ions ——” 

“Yes,” she interrupted angrily. “I should 
think he might, in a town like this!” 

“My lord! It ain’t the town’s fault. For 
heaven’s sake, don’t go back to that old 
story at a time like this.” 

“Yes, I will,” she said. “The time’s come 
when you’ve got to let me take Henry and 
go where I want to.” 

Dan looked dazed. ‘‘Go where you want 
to? Why, where do you want to go?” 

“Anywhere I please!” 

“But, my lord! You were away seven 
months out of last year. You only got back 
from Europe last October. What do you——” 

“T want to go, and I want to take Henry 
with me. What’s just happened proves that 
I’m right. This is the wrong place for him.” 

“But I tell you the place hasn’t got any- 
thing on earth to do with it.” 

“Hasn’t it?” she cried. “T tell you it has 
all to do with it, just as it’s had all to do with 
me ever since I came here! I’ve hated it 
every instant of all these silly, wasted years 
I’ve been pent up here. And now it’s ruining 
my child—yes, ruining him—and you want 
me still to stay here and let him stay here! 
You want me to waste the rest of my life, 
and ruin my child’s life, but I tell you, Dan 
Oliphant, you can’t make us do it—not 
either of us! Not either of us, do you hear?” 

Shrieking “You can’t make us—you can’t 
make us!” she ran into her room and locked 


the door. XXVI 


AN removed his cold and sodden gar- 
ments; but his bed seemed as cold as 
his clothes; so he got up, put a dressing-gown 
over his pajamas, and again tried to sleep. 
The bed still seemed cold—so cold that his 
teeth still showed the disposition to chatter. 
However, he told himself that he had “more 
to worry about than a little chill”; and, be- 
tween the chill and his more important wor- 
ries, slept but fitfully. He was warm when 
the drizzly morning came—too warm—and 
again communing with himself on the sub- 
ject of his physical annoyances, philosophi- 
cally dismissed the fever as unworthy of his 
attention. ‘‘A little temperature’s perfectly 
natural after a chill,’ he thought. “It'll 
pass off, and I’ve got other things to think 
about this day!” 
So, descending early to the dining room 
he had a cup of strong coffee, and left the 
house without having seen anybody except 


the cook and his chauffeur. The interview * 


with his son was postponed until evening— 
Dan felt he would be better fitted to speak 
with authority after he had beaten the shell- 
backs and had shown the First National, 
with the help of the Kohns and some others, 
that it wouldn’t do to “call” him. 

He had a hard day of it; the shells of the 
shellbacks were tough and seasoned casings, 
tough as old hickory, and about as penetrable 
to mere argument. The morning began omi- 
nously, and the afternoon came to a close, 
in the office of Sam Kohn, Junior, in some- 
thing not far from complete disaster; though 
Sam insisted, when he and Dan were finally 
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January, 192% 


betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious. 


N a distance she had appeared 
unusually neat, immaculate, 
But upon their first face-to-face 
meeting he discovered that her teeth 
were not clean. And he soon lost 
interest. 


So many people overlook this one 
matter of Sunn vaiehonin And do so 
in spite of the fact that in conversa- 
tion the teeth are the one most 
noticeable thing about you. 


Notice today how you, yourself, 
watch another person’s teeth when 
he or she is talking. If the teeth are 
not well kept they at once become 
a liability. 

Only the right dentifrice—con- 
sistently used—will protect you 
om such criticism.  Listerine 

ooth Paste cleans teeth a new way. 
The first tube you buy will prove 
this to you. 


You will notice the improvement 
even in the first few days. And, 
moreover, just as Listerine is the 
safe antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the safe dentifrice. It cleans 
yet it cannot injure the enamel. 


What are your teeth saying about 
you today'—LAMBERT PHAR.- 
MACAL CO., Saint Louis, U.S. A. 

LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


























































Peace Dale yarns for every purpose—you 
pay only 1414 to 30c. per oz. direct from mill! 
Guaranteed soft, smooth, long wearing— 
colors range from the most brilliant to 
delicate pastel shades. Send today for free 
sample card and special knitting book offer 
coupon which tells you how you can get 
directions for 40 garments at a bargain price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed by 100-year old 
firm. Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 101, 25 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


Peace Dale 


KNITTING 
YARNS 

















Absolutely Pure 
imported 
POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


Makes the most delicious 
mayonnaise and French 
dressing 
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Stockings 


for 


Sturdy Youngsters 


HAT’S Parker-Knit 
School Stockings— 
built for play. 


® Sturdy 


They’re reinforced where 
the strain comes—true to 
size, and they keep out of 
the mending basket. 


At most of the better shops 
in three weights. 
No. 222. Medium 


weight. Reinforced 
heel and toe. 


No. 8. Heavy weight. 
Reinforced knee, heel 


and toe. 
No. 216. Extra heavy 
weight. Reinforced 


heel and toe. 


Black or cordovan. 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


PARKER HOSIERY MILL & DYE WORKS, Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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*, Baby 
r . Ze Should -be a 
“ya ) healthy, happy 
‘eS growing baby if 


5 ~ _j)Y it has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 





















Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods of every 
=. Shows 24 styles of white embroidered flannels, in- 
ants complete outfits, separate articles, rubber goods, 


baby baskets, hundreds of necessary articles for mother 
ont the baby. Suggestions and information on care and 
eeding of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 
FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

oe by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby flannels 
nown; samples of baby white goods, dimities, long cloth, 
nainscok, batiste, antiseptic diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, etc. 
ie 17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c 

omplete set of 17 patterns for baby’s first wardrobe, in- 
cluding 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Established in 1885. Known around the globe. I 












You can complete thie 


High School Course 
in 2 Years inp Biied —_ — 


a years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college and 
the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practical 
Courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
De AMERICAN SCHOOL 

pt. H-153 Drexel Av. & 68th St. @A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 
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left alone together there, that it was not 
complete. 

“No, sir!” he said. “The way you got a 
perfect right to look at it, it ain’t near as 
bad as it might been. Maybe from one 
angle you can say you come out the little end 
of the horn, but from another angle, you cer- 
tainly did come out, you might say. You got 
to look at it from this angle, Dan: You might 
been sittin’ there stone cold broke right now. 
I tell you last night late, when I talked it 
over with the old man after you’d gone, I 
was mighty scared it was goin’ to be bank- 
ruptcy—but it’s a lot better than that. Ain’t 
it better’n that, Dan?” 

“Yes; I guess it could have been a good 
deal worse. The only trouble is ” Dan 
took a deep and labored breath, then laughed 
plaintively. ‘The only trouble is, while it 
might have been worse, I wasn’t hardly pre- 
pared for its bein’ so bad!” 

“But it ain’t so blame bad, Dan.” 





AN shook his head. “If it had been that 

Broadwood hard luck by itself, I’d have 
pulled out o’ the hole. If that hadn’t come 
just at the same time our sales smashed with 
the Four —— I could stand havin’ to sign 
over the Four to ’em, Sam,” he said. “I'd 
like to have kept it in my hands, but I could 
stand havin’ ’em take it. But when I think 
I had to sit here and sign over Ornaby ——” 
Suddenly he uttered a broken sound, like a 
groan; and his whole face became corrugated 
with a distortion that took more than a mo- 
ment to conquer. “Why, I’ve just given my 
life’s blood to Ornaby, and now ——” 

“Now?” Sam said testily. ‘Well, what’s 
the matter with now? Didn’t we force ’em 
to agree to turn you over some stock in 
it, when they get the organization made? 
You ain’t out of Ornaby, are you? Not en- 
tirely, by no means!” 

“Tt’s not mine,” Dan said. ‘It’s not mine 
any longer. Nothin’s mine any longer!” 

His friend affected an angry impatience. 
“Don’t sit there and talk like that to a per- 
son that knows something! If you’d had to 
make the kind of assignment you might had 
to, you’d be where it would be pretty hard 
for you to come back. Ain’t you goin’ to try 
to come back?” 

“Don’t you worry about that,’”’ Dan said. 
‘“‘T’m just as sure to come back as I am to go 
out of that door!” He laughed rather shak- 
ily as he rose to go. “Why, a few years 
from now—less’n that—why, by this time 
next year, if I don’t get Ornaby back I'll 
make a new Ornaby—I’ll find it somewhere, 
and this town won’t take long to 
growout toit, the way it’s started 
now. Don’t you ever worry 
about my comin’ back!” 

“‘That’s the ticket!” 
his friend cried. 

“That’s the way you 
used to talk. You just 
go home and get a 
good rest—you cer- 
tainly been through a 
rough day and you 
look like it !—and then 
you get up tomorrow 
morning and start to 
come back!” 

““That’s the pro- 
gram I’ve mapped 
out, Sammy. I guess 
you’re right about my 
gettin’ on home too. 
I don’t feel just the 
freshest in the world.”’ 
And he held out his hand. 
“Good night, and thank you.” 


poe Sam almost jumped as he took the 
extended hand. ‘‘My goodness, man, 
you ought to be home in bed! You had too 
much excitement and you got a high fever. 
If I had a temperature like that, I wouldn’t 
be here in my office; I’d be talkin’ to my 
doctor.” 

“Oh, it’ll pass off,’ Dan returned cheer- 
fully. “It’s only one of those up-and-down 
things—chilly a little while and too hot the 
next little while. Good night, old man.” 
And with that he thanked this boyhood 
friend again and descended to thé busy 
street. 










When he reached the tall cast-iron Oli- 
phant gateposts, white no longer, but 
oyster-colored with the city grime, there was 
a taxicab waiting in the street before them; 
and by this time he was so lifelessly tired he 
wished the cab might carry him into the 
house, but, exerting his will, made his erratic 
feet serve him that far. He found his 
brother-in-law in the library. 


EORGE jumped up as Dan came into the 

room. “Dan, I’m glad you’ve come be- 

fore I have to go. I’ve got to catch the six- 
fifteen for New York ——” 

“No,” Dan said, and he sat heavily in one 
of the comfortable old easy-chairs. “No. I 
don’t believe you better leave town just 
now. They’ve thrown me out of control, but 
I got ’em to promise they’ll keep you on, 
George. If there’s somebody there that’s in 
my interest, maybe when I get on my feet 
again ——”’ 

“T’ve got to,’ George said. 
want—I want you to forgive me.” 

“For wanting to go to New York?” 

“No. For ever introducing you to my 
sister. Your mother wasn’t at home this 
afternoon, and at three o’clock Lena left for 
New York.” 

“She did?” 

“Yes. Your chauffeur took her to the 
train. She told him—Dan, she told him to 
say she wouldn’t be back, and she took 
Henry with her.” 

“Wait a minute!” Dan passed his hand 
over his forehead and uttered a confused and 
plaintive sound of laughter. “Just a minute,” 
he said apologetically. ‘‘There’s a good deal 
kind of seems to’ve hit me all at once. I 
guess I’ll have to go kind of slow takin’ it in. 
You say Lena says she isn’t comin’ back 
home?” 

“She had the kindness to tell the chauffeur 
to say so,’ George replied bitterly. 

“And Henry ——” 

“Henry went with her.” 

“T guess, then, I better go after him,” Dan 
said, and he rose; but immediately sank 
back in his chair. “I don’t know if I’d be 
able to go on your train, though. Ie t 
maybe I need a good night’s sleep "erst. 
F etl 

“Will you leave it to me?” George asked 
sharply. “Will you just leave it to me?” 

“You mean gettin’ them to come home?” 

“Them!” George said. “I’m not sure 
that you need my sister here any longer. I 
don’t think you ever needed her very much. 
But you do want your son, and if you’ll leave 

it to me I think I can bring him. 
Will you, Dan?” 

“T guess I'll have to—just 
now,” Dan answered with 
a repetition of his apolo- 
getic laugh. “It’s all 
seemed to’ve kind of hit 
me at once, as it were, 
George. I’m afraid 
what I need’s a good 
night’s sleep. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to 

leave it to you.” 
“T’ll bring him!” Mc- 
Millan promised. “I'll 
have him back here 
with me four days from 


maw exvil 


“Dan, I 


ise with an angrily 
confident determination to 
fulfill it, but the next few 
days were to teach him that he 
had not yet learned all there was 
to know about his sister. When he 

forced his way to an interview with her, in 
her rooms in the hotel to which she had 
gone in New York, she laughed at his fury. 
“Why haven’t I been a good wife to him?” 
she asked. “I’ve spent quite a number of 
years in Purgatory, trying to stick to what I 
undertook when he married me! Oh, yes; 
I know you like the place, George; and I 
don’t challenge your viewpoint. But I have 
my own, and, whether it’s right or not, it’s 
mine and I can’t get rid of it. I suffer by it, 
and I have to live by it—and to me the place 
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Style and Comfort 
both decree~ 
soles and heels of 


LEATHER 


T is the very nature of 

fashion that it should 
change. But there are two 
things in every shoe that 
should always be of the 
same material—both for comfort’s 
sake and for style’s sake—soles 
and heels should be of leather. 


Nothing else has the firmness, 
the strength that leather has to 
hold your shoes in shape, to make 
them retain their first, fresh, styl- 
ish look. No other material has 
the easy ““give’’ of leather. And, 
most important of all, nothing lets 
your feet ““breathe’’ as leather does. 


Leather is made of thousands of 
tiny interlaced fibres. Tanning 
makes these fibres even stronger 
than they were before and keeps 
open the natural pores of the hide. 
No other material for soles and 
heels wears like leather. 
















Wear leather soles and heels on 
your sport shoes, dancing slippers, 
walking shoes and the ones you 
wear about the house. Have several 
pairs of each sort. Change fre- 
quently. It will give both your 
shoes and feet a needed rest. 

Insist upon leather soles and 
heels. Nothing else can give you 
the wear, the comfort—or keep your 
shoes as style-fresh. 

AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING 
LEATHER TANNERS 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Wear ‘‘Pocahontas” 
—a beautiful stock- 
w ing of pure silk, with 
== mercerized top, heel 
and toe. 


y Nice ankles become 
beautiful ankles when 
they wear Arrowhead 
Ankle-Clinging Ho- 
siery. It clings like the 
skin itself! 
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RICHMOND HOSIERY MILLS, Inc. 
Established 1896 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Arrowhead 


Ankle-Clinging 


HOSIERY 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Good 
lo the last 


HE millions of cans of Maxwell 
House Coffee in millions of pan- 
tries insure the fullest enjoyment of 
the coffee on millions of tables. 


It’s always “Good to the Last Drop”. 


Also Maxwell House Tea 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


SOLD ONLY 
IN SEALED 
TIN CANS- 


AND USE 
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has always been a Purgatory. It’s interest- 
ing to you, but it’s hideous to me. You like 
the people; to you they seem intelligent and 
friendly. To me they’re intrusive barbarians 
with unbearable voices. I stood it at first 
because I had to; I didn’t have anywhere 
else to go, and I did care for Dan. Then I 
kept on standing it because I’d got the habit, 
I suppose, and because it’s hard to get the 
courage to break away. Well, thank heaven, 
something’s given me the courage at last. I 
was always just on the very verge of it, and 
the trouble about Henry pushed me over. 
I’ve perished for years because I couldn’t get 
a breath of art; I haven’t lived % 
“You could have!” he cried. “With such 


“Dan? Good heavens! I might go on 
living with a man, even after I’d stopped 
caring for him, if he still cared for me; but 
it’s years since I realized absolutely that 
neither of us cared for the other. I knew 
then I’d have to do this some day.” 


“AND how beautifully you did do it!” her 
brother exclaimed. ‘“ His mother told me 
about your screaming and storming at Dan 
after he brought that miserable boy home. 
Do you think I didn’t understand? You 
wanted a quarrel to justify your going, so 
that the real reason wouldn’t be suspected. 
You’d seen that singing beef again, and you 
meant to see him again—oh, I kept near you 
that night, and I read you, every instant! 
You haven’t fooled me about what gave you 
the ‘courage,’ Lena! It was indeed ‘the 
breath of art,’ old girl, and not ‘the trouble 
about Henry’! You made that quarrel with 
Dan deliberately. It was to cover what you 
weren’t thoroughbred enough to face. You 
weren’t honest enough to i 
“At least I’m honest enough to tell you 
that you’re wasting your breath,” Lena said 
coolly. “You want to take Henry home with 
yor, but he doesn’t care to go. He behaved 
idiotically there—it isn’t a good place for 
him—and of course, under the circumstances, 
he’s embarrassed about going back. He 
wants to stay with me just now, and he’ll do 
what I tell him. You can’t take him back 
with you, but if you’ll obtain a proper allow- 
ance for me, or a settlement, from my hus- 
band, I’ll arrange later for Henry to spend a 
part of his time with his father. That’s 
absolutely the best I’ll do, and you’d better 
run back and make it quite clear to Dan. I 
bear him no ill will, and I’ll be perfectly fair 
with him on the terms I’ve just mentioned.” 
Her brother’s bitterness with her was not 
abated; but to effect his purpose he tried 
more reasonable persuasions, and when these 
were unavailing, raged again. All he did was 
useless; he could neither shake her nor exert 
the slightest influence upon Henry, though 
he continued the siege for three days over 
the four that he had promised. Then he re- 
turned, a defeated but fuming negotiator, to 
report his failure. His final instructions 
from his sister were to make it quite clear 
to Dan that she bore him no ill will and 
wished him well. 








UT when George reached the old house of 
the Oliphants, driving there directly from 
the train, he was told that he could not make 
her message clear to her husband; that he 
could not make anything clear to him. 
Harlan took the dismayed traveler into 
the library. “The doctor says the trouble 
is there isn’t anything to build up a resist- 
ance,” Harlan said. ‘ You see, Dan’s never 
taken any care of his health—‘too busy,’ of 
course—and he’s exhausted his vitality. He 
caught a fearful cold going round in the rain 
hunting for that precious boy of his, and 
instead of staying. in bed and nursing him- 
self, he was hustling all over the place in a 
drizzle the next morning. He was all run- 
down to start with, and his system couldn’t 
afford it. At least, that’s what they told us 
after the consultation yesterday afternoon.” 
“The consultation?” McMillan repeated 
blankly, though Harlan’s manner had al- 
mv prepared him for words worse than 


Harlan sighed audibly, and shook his head. 
“Both lungs are congested, they told us 
early this morning. He can’t ——” He 
went to the bay window and looked down at 


the slightly frayed upholstery of the easy. 
chair it once been his wont to occupy 
there. “Well, at your age and mine we’ye 
had experience of sickness enough to know 
that nobody can stand that long.” 

“Yes,” McMillan groaned. “I suppose so,” 

“T think we won’t tell him you’ve got 
back,” Harlan said. ‘“‘He’s asked about it 
every now and then—wants to know if 
you’ve brought Henry yet. It’ll be better to 
let him keep on expecting him than to tell 
him you’ve come back alone. I telegraphed 
you after the consultation, but by that time 
you’d already left New York of course.” 

“Yes; it didn’t reach me.” 


HEN, for a time, neither of them found 
more to say. Harlan, near the window, 

stared out into the smoke haze that a cloudy 
day held down upon the city; McMillan sat 
frowning at the floor, and the room was 
vaguely noisy with a confusion of sounds 
from outdoors—hammerings and clatterings 
of steel where buildings were going up; the 
rending of timbers and crashes and shout- 
ings where they were going down; the up- 
roar of ponderous trucks grinding by upon 
the brick-paved cross street to the south so 
that the strong old house trembled with the 
subterranean communication of their vibra- 
tions—all to the incessantly rasped accom- 
paniment of motor signals on the Avenue. 

Harlan crossed the room to where George 
sat in a crumpled attitude, touched him 
lightly on the shoulder, and turned away. 
“You’re a good fellow, McMillan, and you 
haven’t anything in the world to reproach 
yourself with. I don’t think he’s minded 
Lena’s going away; he hasn’t spoken of her 
at all, and I really believe he doesn’t think of 
her. Your record with Dan is all right, but 
I’ve been realizing that mine isn’t. I could 
have made success easier for him long ago; 
though I don’t reproach myself so much with 
that, because he did get his success—for a 
while, and that’s all anybody gets—and he 
enjoyed it all the more for having got it with- 
out help. What I’m thinking about this 
morning: I seem to have spent a great part 
of my life saying ‘What’s the good of it?’ as 
I did just now, and it’s my brother’s work 
I’ve been saying it about. I’ve always been 
‘superior’—and I'll never be different. I was 
born so, I believe, and didn’t see it in time. 
The most I’ve ever actually done was to 
help organize a dilettante musical club. And 
Dan—well, I hope Dan’s been too busy to be 
much bothered about my ‘judgments’! I’ve 
been just nothing; but even if he falls, he’s 
at least been a branch of the growing tree, 
though we don’t know where it’s growing to, 
or why.” 

“No,” McMillan said. “We don’t know 
anything.” 


Saye had begun to pace up and down 
the room. “I didn’t understand that 
Dan was in real trouble financially,” he said. 
“‘He’d been on the edge so often—I talked 
about it, but I’d got to thinking of it as a 
permanent thing for him to be on the edge. I 
didn’t realize he might actually fall off—not 
until that little Jew friend of his came to me 
the other morning and made me realize it. 
Well, there’s one thing I can be thankful for: I 
can be grateful that all I thought of, for once 
in my life, was that I was Dan’s brother!” 

“Harlan?” Martha Shelby’s voice called 
him softly from the stairway. 

“Yes?” He turned to the door, explain- 
ing: “Dan may want me—he sends for 
me to come in sometimes. Perhaps you 
might ——” He paused. 

“Ves,” George said, rising. “I’ll go and 
wire her. She might want to come. At any 
rate she’ll send Henry. Then I’ll come back 
here. I’ll be downstairs in this room, if 
there’s anything “ 

“T’ll let you know,” Harlan said, and he 
went upstairs to Martha. 

“Your mother’s been with him,” she whis- 

red. “She and the nurse said he seemed to 

trying to ask for somebody, but he was 
so weak, and his cough troubled him so 
much ——” 

“T’ll go in and see,” he said; but he came 
back to her a few moments later, and told 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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No 
this 


with that old-time 
Southern Flavor 


HEN—that is, in the days “befo’ de 
wah”’—only Colonel Higbee, his family 
- and his guests could have Aunt Jemima’s 
Pancakes. But all the South knew about these 
cakes and Colonel Higbee’s mammy cook 
who made them. His guests simply had to 
tell their friends and those friends told—well, 
the same thing is happening today. 

Today millions of people are having Aunt 
Jemima Pancakes because Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour is her recipe ready-mixed and 
because folks still have to admit that no 
other pancakes quite come up to these. 


For there’s a flavor in these Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes that wins everyone who tastes 
theni—a flavor no other pancakes can have, 
for we alone have Aunt Jemima’s secret recipe. 


Just like Aunt Jemima’s 


Aunt Jemima never used in her pancakes 
ordinary flour; she always had on hand a 
special kind, an exceptionally fine grade of 
Wheat flour. 


And she added to it smaller quantities of 
other flours—flours that you can’t buy in 
the stores today. 

It is only by milling ‘these flours our- 
selves, by mixing them just so with the other 
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w millions have 


famous breaktast — 


cAunt Jemima Pancakes 







ingredients of Aunt Jemima’s recipe, that 
we can keep that old-time Southern flavor. 


Now it’s so easy 
Now, to have Aunt Jemima Pancakes, all you 
do is add water (or milk) to Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour, beat up the batter and bake ’em. 

You have perfect pancakes every time; pan- 
cakes wonderfully tender, light and fluffy— 
healthful; pancakes with fine golden-brown 
color and with a flavor that will make your 
family want this easy breakfast day after day. 

Get a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour from your grocer now. 

Or use’ this coupon and we will send you a 
trial package so you can compare Aunt 
eo Pancakes with the kind you’ve been 

aving; so you can see for 

yourself how easy it is to 
make them, how really de- 
licious they are. Aunt 
Jemima Mills Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

As fine for buckwheat cakes as Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour is for pan- 
cakes—Aunt Jemima Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour. Ready-mixed in 
the yellow Aunt Jemima package 


at your grocer’s. Try it. For 
sample package see special offer 








Over 500 Miti10N Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cakes were served last year—pancakes 
with the same inimitable flavor that so 
delighted Colonel Higbee and his guests 
years ago. For Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour is HER RECIPE ready-mixed 





**I’se in town, Honey!” 





Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 6c in stamps or coin (to cover cost of 
special packaging and mailing) we will send you a sample package of 
Aunt Jemima a Buckwheat Flour, a sample package of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and an interesting recipe folder telling how to 
use it in making fine waffles, muffins and special pancake treats. If 
you want the jolly Aunt Jemima family of 4 rag dolls, too—all in 
bright colors, ready to cut and stuff—send 30c tn stamps or coin 


USE THIS COUPON 


7 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, Dept. 1-D, 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 





Enclosed find cents for which please send me 
() Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 


(C) Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 


Name 





Street Address 





City State 
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How long will it last: 
The life of the Elastic you use in your petticoats, your 
underthings —in the kiddies’ knickers and blouses — depends 
on the newness, the liveliness of the rubber it contains. 
Nufashond Elastic is made with the best quality rubber that 
can be secured. It has stretch, snap, life! 
Nufashond Elastic is sold from the Baby Girl reel, so that you 
may buy exactly the length you need. There is none wasted 
. —none to carry over. No chance for it to deteriorate before 
you use it, 
Incidentally, Nufashond costs even less than many Elastics 
that do not wear half so long. 
In all widths—% inch to 1% inches. 
So that you may test for yourself the quality of 
Nufashond Elastic we would like to send you a one- 
yard sample free. Send 4c to cover mailing. 
Nufashond, sand for dependable quality in Notions 
Dept. L1, Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 
Notions and Dry Goods Dealers: 
Order Nufashond Elastic frequently thru 
your jobber, so that your stock may al- 
ways be live and new. 

Nufasbond Middy Lac- Nufashond Shoe Lacers Nufashond Nufashond Sou- Nufashond Shoulder Nufashond Elas- Nufashond Tatrim Nufashond Edgetrim —a Nufashond Nufashond Bias 
ers and Braid—a smart with fabric tip, self-color. Rick Rack— tache Braid—firm, Strapping for dainty lin- tics—with the live- for trimming .Scarce- dainty finish, for your own Corset Lacers— Bands—Mos! 
braid and a lacer with the Won't rust, tear the hose, the braid with silky. For knot- gerie. So easily attached ly stretch—all the ly distinguishable and the children’s summer Fabrictipwillnot popular of edging? L 
fabric, self-color tip. nor come off, saucy points. work and braiding. — washes beautifully. widths you want. fromm fine tatting. frocks and aprons. rust. Self-color, and trimmings. 
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her it was for her that Dan was asking. 
She went into his room, sat by his bed, and 
put her hand gently over his on the coverlet. 

“Why, you’re better, Dan,” she said as he 
turned his head and looked at her with eyes 
that cleared and grew brighter, for he recog- 
nized her. ; 

“Think so?” he said, and he spoke dis- 
tinctly, though his voice was weak. “Well, 
maybe—maybe. I did hope ——” 

“Ves, Dan?” 


“ DID hope I wouldn’t have to be sick 

I very long. I’ve got so much to do. I’ve 
done a good deal of work, but I haven’t ever 
got anywhere with it, much. There’s a mighty 
big lot I'll have to begin 
over, Martha. You 
don’t”—he paused, and 
laughed faintly —‘‘you 
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but wouldn’t she be sayin’ ‘Didn’t I tell you 
so?’ if she knew what’s happened to my poor 
Henry! I’ve been a terrible failure with 
Henry, Martha.” 

He looked patiently at her as she impul- 
sively denied this; and then he said abruptly: 
“Why, I’ve even been a failure with you, 
Martha!” 

“That’s the absurdest thing you’ve said, 
dear!” 

“No. I’ve been a failure as a friend too. 
I let Lena fret me out of comin’ in to see you 
when you’d been away that long stretch. I 
had no business to pay any attention to her. 
You see—why, you always really liked me 
better than she did, Martha!” 

He spoke as if it were a 
discovery just made; and 
she assented to it, taking 
his hand again. “Yes, Dan. 








don’t—you don’t suppose 
God’s used me and now 
He’s goin’ to throw me 

away, do you?” f H 

“No, no, no!” she said, 
making her voice cheerful. 
“Vou’ve only got to go 
ahead with what you began 
long ago.” 

“No,” he said reflec- 
tively. “No; it isn’t ex- 
actly like that, Martha. 
Not exactly, that is. 
You see right now I’m 
a pretty complete fail- 
ure—yes, lam. I'ma 
pretty bad failure.” 

“You? You’re not!” 

“Ves, I am,” he returned feebly. “I better 
face it, Martha, or I’ll never get anywhere. 
They’ve got Ornaby away from me ——” 
His cough interrupted him; but he patiently 
let it have its way; and then, in a tone in 
which a wondering incredulity seemed to 
merge with resignation, he said, “Yes, sir; 
they did get Ornaby away from me!” 

“But you'll get it back, Dan?” 

“Think so? Well, maybe—maybe,” he 
said indulgently. “But things do look like 
it came pretty close to a failure, Martha. It 
would have been one, too—it’d have been a 
bankruptcy, and I believe I just couldn’t have 
stood that—but, well, anyhow it wasn’t that 
bad, thanks to Harlan.” 

Martha’s eyes widened. “Do you mean— 
do you mean Harlan helped you?” 

“It was mighty good of him,” Dan said. 
“My friends went to him and asked him if 
he wouldn’t let us have some money on a 
second mortgage on the new house. Harlan 
dug out all the securities he could sell for 
ready cash and he bought the new house, 
mortgage and all, for more than it’s worth, 
and brought the money to me down at Sam 
Kohn’s office. I must make it up to him 
some day. If it hadn’t been for that I’d 
have gone clean under!” He laughed husk- 
ily. “Everybody’d have known I was a 
failure for sure, if it hadn’t been for that, 
Martha.” 

“But you’re not!” she insisted. ‘You 
mustn’t keep talking such nonsense, Dan.” 




















“Tl ISN’T—it isn’t exactly nonsense.” The 
cough stopped him again; but he went 
on, while it still troubled him: “I’ma failure, 
Martha. I’ve been a failure in business— 
and a failure as a husband—and a failure as 
a father. George McMillan hasn’t got here 
with Henry yet, has he?” 
“No, dear; not yet.” 
an’s hand moved restlessly under hers, 
and she released it. With a visible effort he 
rubbed his forehead, a gesture of perplexity 
that hurt her and made it difficult for her to 
retain her appearance of cheerfulness, be- 
cause this characteristic gesture brought his 
boyhood so vividly to her memory. “I’ve 
just got to have Henry back,” he said. “I’ve 
got to get him back, so’s to do right by him. 
It isn’t—it isn’t fair to a boy, Martha.” 
“What isn’t?” 
_“Do_ you remember my Grandmother 
Savage?” 
ae course. No one could forget her, 
an. 
_ No, I guess not. Well, she”—he shook 
his head, and half-coughed, half-laughed— 


“ 





she was right about some things. My, 














I’ve always liked you better 


than anybody.” 
q AVE you?” he said 
inquiringly. “Well, 


I’m right glad to hear it. 
I’m right glad to hear it, 
Martha,” he repeated. 

“Ves, dear. I 
always have.” 

He closed his 
eyes, but she felt 
a faint pressure 
uponherhand from 
his, and sat still for 
a time, looking at 
him with fond eyes 
that grew fright- 
ened as the pressure upon her fingers relaxed. 
She was not sure, for the moment, that he 
was still breathing; and she looked a terrified 
inquiry at the grave nurse who sat on the 
other side of the bed. The nurse shook her 
head, forming with her lips the word, “Sleep- 
ing”; but Dan opened his eyes again. 

“Tt’s curious,” he said, “the way things 
are. A fellow goes along, and everything 
seems to run all right, year after year—he 
can hear a little kind of grindin’ noise, 
maybe, sometimes, or something seems to 
slip, but he patches it up and doesn’t let it 
scare him—he keeps goin’ right along and 
everything seems to be workin’ about as 
usual—and then one thing goes wrong—and 
then another—and then all of a sudden the 
whole works pile up on top of him, and he’s 
down under the heap.” He took his hand 
again from Martha’s, and again passed it 
tremulously over his forehead in the old 
familiar gesture. “Well—maybe I could 
start in again if I can get over what ails me. 
I expect I need a good night’s rest first, 
though. Maybe I can sleep now.” 


oy gre went tiptoeing out, and through 
the hall to the room that had been 
Lena’s. Harlan was there, sitting close beside 
his mother. “He wants to sleep,’”’ Martha 
told them, but had no sooner spoken than 
Dan’s renewed coughing was heard—a sound 
that racked the sick man’s mother. She shiv- 
ered and gasped, and then, as the convulsion 
became fainter, went out trembling into the 
hall. 

“Harlan,” Martha said, “why didn’t you 
tell me you tried to help Dan—at last?” 

He rose, looking annoyed. “I didn’t do 
anything that was in the slightest degree 
a sacrifice,” he said. “I don’t want you to 
misunderstand it. I never helped him when 
I thought it would be thrown away, and I 
didn’t this time. He made over the new 
house to me, and I guess Lena’ll sign the 
deed; she’ll have to. In time it’ll probably 
be worth all I gave for it. I wasn’t going to 
see the name of Oliphant dragged through all 
the miserable notoriety of bankruptcy—and 
there was something besides.” 

“Yes?” she said. “What was that?” 

“Well, a pack of old money-vultures were 
after him, and after all Dan’s my brother.” 

“Yes, he is!’’ Martha said. She to 
cry bitterly, but silently; then suddenly she 
put her arms about him. “He’s still your 
brother, Harlan! We can say that yet; he’s 
just in that room down the hall there; he’s 
not gone away; he’s s#ill your brother, 
Harlan!” 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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an Lustrous Silk. | 
Is the Gabric ef Your Skin 


OBWEBBY laces, rare old silks, 

gold-shot brocades—they are 
dull and lifeless compared to the 
fabric of your skin. 

Yet how you cherish those fabrics 
of rare cloth, handed down per- 
haps from great grandmothers. 
How Pere. vr you clean them, 
repair them, protect them from 
every suspicion of harm! 

That skin of yours, so finely 
woven, so delicately tinted, like- 
wise an inheritance, must have just 
as tender care if it is to keep its 


smooth texture, its bewildering 
beauty. Not a day should go by 
without cleansing it of the harsh 
dust, the old powder that coarsen and dull 
it, inviting wrinkles. And for that cleans- 
ing you will want to use a preparation 
that is beyond reproach, yet requires but a 
few minutes to use—Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Cold Cream. 

Your skin responds to this simple, daily 
care because ““D & R”’ just fits its needs. It 
cleanses bothsurfaceand poresofeverytrace 
of dirt, andit also supplies the veryelements 
that keep your skin soft, clear, youthful. 

Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect ColdCream 
is on sale everywhere. Regular prices in 
tubes, 10c,25c,50c. In jars,35c,50c,85c, $1.50. 


A DAINTY LITTLE GET ACQUAINTED TUBE MAILED FREE to any 


one wishing to care for their skin as carefully as they do for their silks and 
laces. Address Daggett & Ramsdell, Dept. 2011, D & R Building, New York. 


DAGGETT«RAMSDELIS 
PEREECT COLD CREAM 


e Kind That Keeps” 
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CAKE is not merely a food accessory—its eggs, sugar, flour, butter, 
baking powder have real nutritive value. Food value in baking 
powder? Yes, in RUMFORD—the baking powder which adds 
the necessary phosphates and calcium which build brain, bone and 
tissue. RUMFORD puts back into white flour the nutriment taken 
out by the miller in bolting it. RUMFORD puts back even more 
phosphates and calcium than are found in normal whole wheat flour. 
RUMFORD not only makes cakes, pastry, hot breads light and digest- 
ible, but adds real nourishment in available form to everyday foods. 
: Free Write for the “Rumford Modern Methods 

of Cooking” a book of helpful suggestions 
and exact recipes that enable anyone to produce per- 
fect baked foods economically. Sent free. Address: 
RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept.22, Providence, R.I. 


MFOR 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 
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Ifanybody tells you that ‘Any Old” oil is ‘‘justas good as3-in-One,’ 
don’t you take a chance. Insist upon 3-in-One and look for the 
Big Red One on the label. 


You should have no trouble finding it because 3-in-One is the most 
widely sold bottled oil in the world. 


3-In-One 


is all pure, highly refined oil. You may 
be sure of that. It is not a by-product of 
a factory making other things, but the 
principal product of the Three-in-One 
Oil Co., manufacturers of 3-in-One for 
thirty years. 

Keep 3-in-One handy for lubricating all 
light mechanisms about the home; for 


The High Quality 
Household Oil 


cleaning and polishing fine furniture, 
woodwork and floors; for preventing rust 
on all unlacquered metal. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 
8-oz. bottles; alsoin 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE: Generous sample and Dictionary * 
of Uses. Write for both on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 LE. William St., New York, N. Y. af 











































































MUELLER 


‘Faucets without a Fault 














PER EEE RES 


Wai) 


No. E-2450 


Mueller makes Faucets, for every known 
need, which excel in quality of mate- 
rials and in precision of workmanship. 


Mueller Faucets are the acknowledged standard for modern 
plumbing—the product of sixty-six years of practical experience. 


They cost no more originally, and decidedly less eventually— 
and they last practically a lifetime. 








Write us for convincing proof of Mueller Superiority. Instruct your 
to specify Mueller Faucets, and your plumber to use them. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO., Decatur, IIl., U.S. A. 
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The -Midlander 


(Continued from Page 113) 


But even as Martha spoke, Mrs. Oliphant, 
looking through the door of the sick room, 
cried out in terror, then rushed to her son’s 
bedside. 

Dan had unexpectedly lifted himself al- 
most half-upright; he seemed to struggle to 
rise; and in his eyes, wide opened but see- 
ing neither his mother nor the nurse, there 
was a look of startled incredulity—the look 
of one who suddenly recognizes, to his utter 
astonishment, an old acquaintance long since 
disappeared but now abruptly returned. A 
moment later the uncontrolled sobbing of 
his mother let Harlan know that he no longer 
had a brother in the room down the hall. 


XXVITT 


HE war halted the wrecking of National 

Avenue, but not for long. Until the 
soldiers came home and the country could 
begin to get back into its great stride again, 
groups of the old, thick-walled, big-roomed 
houses were permitted to survive; and al- 
though it was a survival doomed, and the 
dignity of the dignified old things had begun 
to appear somewhat ridiculous, since they 
were smeared with the smoke-fog and be- 
girt with automobile warehouses and sales- 
buildings and noisy garages and repair 
shops, and every other kind of shop and 
office, yet here and there was the semblance— 
or, at least, the reminder—of a fine, ample 
and mannerly old street that had once been 
the glory of its town. 

But when the great heydays came, follow- 
ing the collapse of the war “expansion,” and 
the country took up its dropped trades again, 
and renewed with furious and reckless energy 
its suppressed building and, instead of get- 
ting back into its old great stride, set forth 
in a new stride gigantic beyond all its striding 
aforetime, then indeed the old Avenue per- 
ished utterly, and nothing was left even to 
hint what it had been, or to tell its noble 
story. Old hickory Shelby’s house was the 
last to go; the stone casing of his tall front 
doorway was the last of all the relics. Even 
when the rest of the house was flat, hauled 
away with the fountain swan and the cast-iron 
fence in dumping wagons and in the trucks 
of junk dealers, the doorway was allowed to 
remain in place above the ruins of the ve- 
randa, and for several weeks stood forth 
against the setting sun like a fragment on the 
Roman Campagna. But in time it fell, too, 
as those fragments will. 

When it was gone, the old hickory stick 
was gone too. He had declined to the last to 
be an ornament of his daughter's fireside; 
and she never knew that she owed her hus- 
band’s ownership of the ‘“‘new house” to her 
father’s insistence on a “conservative policy”’ 
for the bank of which he was one of the di- 
rectors. Old hickory’s thoughts were his 
own, as his ways were his own; and what he 
knew about himself he kept to himself, as he 
once or twice with a dry crackling informed 
his daughter. 

The new house was a white house, and 
it remained almost white; for the smoke 
reached it but thinly, and in northern Or- 
naby, where there were other large white 
houses among the groves Dan Oliphant had 
preserved, the people struggled successfully 
to keep the curse under. Shrubberies lived 
there, not suffocated; it was a place where 
faces stayed clean, children throve, and lilacs 
bloomed in transparent air. 


ARTHA drove downtown, late one after- 

noon of a cool day at the end of a green 
May, to bring her husband home from .a 
directors’ meeting at the bank; for Harlan, 
in her interest, had inherited his father-in- 
law’s position; and as they rolled home- 
ward, checked now and then in the jam of 
traffic.that filled the whole length of Na- 
tional Avenue, she spoke of the prevalence 
of “Sheridans,” those excellently serviceable 
cars. 

“Rather!” Harlan said. “All that old 
rascal had to do when he got control of the 
‘Ornaby Four’ was to put back the old 
clutch and change the name. They’re all 
over the country. Dan would have made a 
great fortune if he’d lived and could have 
held on.” 

“T don’t think he’d mind missing the for- 
tune much,” she said. “I wish he could 


know how many people are riding in his 
cars, though. He’d like to know about that.” 

They passed a “gas-station,” a flamboy- 
antly painted bit of carnival, with an 
automobile warehouse, repair shop and sales- 
room, and then an apartment house built 
round a begrimed courtyard, for its neigh- 
bors—and Harlan sighed. “It’s hard to 
imagine you and I once lived where these 
things are, isn’t it?” he said. 

“Yes, some of it’s pretty ugly.” 

“Tt’s all ugly; it’s all hideous!” he said. 


a O, not all.’’ And when they had left the 

Avenue behind them, and reached the 
district of the bungalows and small wooden 
houses, she showed him gardens that he was 
forced to admit were “pretty.” But when 
they got beyond this, to where had been the 
broad stretches of woodland and meadow 
that Dan had planned for his “restricted 
residence district,” she insisted on her hus- 
band’s consent to the word “beautiful’’; for 
the woodland was still there, so that one could 
hardly see the houses; and long hedges of 
bridal-wreath were flowering everywhere, as 
if snow had fallen upon the shrubberies. 

“Hasn’t beauty come, Harlan?” she said. 

“Oh, it’s well enough here,” he grumbled 
as they swept into their own deep-shaded 
driveway. 

Then they descended at white stone steps 
that led them up and out upon a terrace, and 
there they found the other member of their 
household sitting placidly—‘‘to enjoy the 
bridal wreath,” she said. 

“Tsn’t it rather chilly for you outdoors, 
mother?” Harlan asked; for she was now so 
fragile that she seemed almost transparent. 
“Don’t you want to go in?” 

“No, not just yet,” she said. ‘I was just 
sitting here thinking how your father would 
have enjoyed all this. The town was pleasant 
when he and I were young, but of course it 
was never anything like this.” 

“No,” Harlan said with satire. “I should 
say it wasn’t!” 

“Tt’s a great change,” the old lady con- 
tinued. “I don’t suppose my mother could 
have believed how beautiful it would come 
to be.” 

“No,” Harlan said with a short laugh. 
“T don’t believe she could!” 


HE overlooked his sarcasm, or was un- 

aware of it, for she went on: “I don’t sup- 
pose I could believe how wonderful every- 
thing will be when my grandson gets to be 
as old as you are, Harlan.”’ But this thought 
made her wander from the subject. “I wish 
Lena would let him come home some day; 
I do want to see him; I don’t want to go till 
I’ve seen him again.” Her voice became 
querulous, and then, with a habit she had 
formed in her old age, she began to talk more 
to herself than to her son and daughter-in- 
law, but for the most part in indistinct whis- 
pers. Her subject was still Henry, who had 
done well in the war, had been twice “deco- 
rated,” and now lived in Paris with his 
mother. The old lady murmured of him and 
of Lena, for a little time; then fell into a 
reverie. 

Harlan joined his wife at the terrace wall. 
“Well, you’ve got a supporter in mother. 
She seems to think it’s beautiful.” He 
pointed upward to where an opening through 
the foliage of tall beech trees left a vista 
of the sky, and there, against the evening blue, 
the thinning end of a plume of smoke, miles 
long, was visible. “Do you, really? Even 
that?” he asked. : 

“Dan must have thought so,” she said. 
“T think he felt something in it that neither 
you nor I can understand.” 

“T think maybe he did,” Harlan agreed. 
“Then why couldn’t he at least have lived 
to see the fruition of what he planted, since 
he loved it and it was beautiful to him? Why 
should he be ‘dead and forgotten’?” 

“Listen!” Martha said. She was still 
looking up at the smoke against the sky, s0 
far above the long masses of flowering 
bridal wreath that bordered the terrace 
where she and her husband stood. “Listen! 
That murmur of the city down yonder— 
why, it’s almost his voice!” 


‘THE END 
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/ CHEVROLET Jf 





= 


There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 
Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars. 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the utmost 
dollar value in modern, economical transportation of 
people or merchandise. This group constitutes our spon- 
taneous market; its members walk right into our dealers’ 
places of business and buy Chevrolets. 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so good a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that, due to engineering excellence and 
full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and main- 
tenance costs average so low that during the life of the car 
it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transportation at the 
lowest cost per mile, including the purchase price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last 


two years has been due to the shifting of thousands from 
this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars with 
such operating economy that as an extra car it virtually 
costs them nothing, due to the reduction in their trans- 
portation expenses effected by it. 


Every 2-or3-car private garage in the country should have 
at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and from 
work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, taking 
the children to school, etc. 

ov - 


This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. Werespectfully suggest consideration, in- 
vestigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 
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Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


for Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 






Five United States manufacturing plants, 
seven assembly plants and two Canadian 
plants give Chevrolet the largest production 
capacity in the world for high-grade 
cars and make possible our low prices. 









Superior Roadster pate 
Superior Touring on ae 
Superior Utility Coupe - 
Superior Sedan ae 


O° -Se"e-8 


Commercial Models 








Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Appli- 
cations will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 









Superior Commercial Chassis - 
Superior Light Delivery - - 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 





Now Only $795 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


- 


- 
- 
- 


Superior Sedan 


$490 
495 
640 
795 


395 
495 
550 
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Molasses pie -- 


To make Molasses Pie pour 112 cups of 
scalded milk over 1 whole egg and yolks of 
2, slightly beaten. Add 2 cup Gold Label 
Grade Molasses, /% teaspoon each cinna- 
mon, nutmeg and salt. Line a tin with 

and fill. Bake until a knife comes out 
clean. Cover with meringue made of two 
remaining whites, and brown in hot oven. 


Brer Rabbit 
Molasses 


Send for recipe book''K”’ Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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Feet 


—or do they nag your every step — always make you stay 


home rather than go out? Go back to soft, supporting, 
gentle leathers and easy, yielding soles before it is too late. 
No need to sacrifice shoe shapeliness or good style. Martha 
Washington Shoes offer the best of styles for dress, for street, 
and for household footsteps. They support, and give youth- 
ful buoyancy to every step. They retain their trim 
shapeliness ‘and give the utmost wear. Through 
and through they are quality shoes. Insist on 
seeing the name “Martha Washington” on 
the sole or inside the shoe. 
Write for free booklet-—‘“‘For the sake of Youthful Feet” 
F. MAYER BOOT AND SHOE CO., Milwaukee 


@Martha Washington 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 










eMichael Angelos“ Ftoly Family” 


(Continued from Page 15) 


which the great figure of Moses in San Pietro 
in Vincoli in Rome is one, and the various 
prisoners in the Accademia, in the Boboli 
Gardens in Florence, and in the Louvre, are 
others. The tombs of the Medici are incom- 
plete, only those of 

two inferior mem- 
bers of the family be- 
ing there, and even 
these without final 
touches. The two 
tempera panels in the 
London National 
Gallery, which 
promised to be so 
tremendous, are un- 
finished. 

But how much re- 
mains! And what 
a range, from the 
giant David to the 
cloisters of Santa 
Maria Degli Angeli 
in Rome, from the 
frescoes in the Sis- 
tine Chapel to the 
Bacchus in the Bar- 
gello, from the dome 
of St. Peter’s to the 
picture which we re- 
produce this month! 

Before we come to 
the giant David, let 
me say that in the 
Bargello, that won- 
derful Florentine 
treasure-house of 
Renaissance sculp- 
ture, is the head of 
Brutus, which is re- 
produced on page 
15—that grave, un- 
derstanding head. 
You must go to the 
Bargello to compare 
the almost feminine 
charm and delicacy 
of Donatello’s David 
and Verrocchio’s 
David, both bronze 
masterpieces, with 
the gigantic figure hewn by Michael Angelo 
from a block of marble presented to him by 
the city. Michael Angelo’s colossal statue 
confronts one three times in Florence—in 
the original, outside the Palazzo Vecchio; in 
bronze in the Piazzale named after the sculp- 
tor, the pedestal of which has copies of his 





THE GIGANTIC FIGURE OF DAVID 
HEWN BY MICHAEL ANGELO FROM 
A BLOCK OF MARBLE PRESENTED 
TO HIM BY THE CITY OF FLORENCE 


famous Medici tomb figures of Dawn and 
Evening, Night and Day; and lastly in a 
cast in the Accademia. 

As I have said, he was a solitary. He 
never married, he had few friends and his 
patrons were un- 
stable. His chief 
consolation was 
reading Dante. 

The last years of 
his life were spent 
in exile. 

All his life his pas- 
sion was sculpture, 
although many 
years were perforce 
spent in painting, 
The frescoes of the 
Sistine Chapel are 
almost too vast in 
scheme and treat- 
ment to be assimi- 
lated; the light is 
not good and the 
conditions are rarely 
fortunate for quiet 
study. 

But one sees 
enough to be amazed 
by such energy and 

ower. 

Michael Angelo’s 
marble is destined 
for immortality, 
and one of the first 
duties of anyone 
visiting Florence is 
to see his works in 
the Bargello, the Ac- 
cademia and San 
Lorenzo; and in 
Rome, the pro- 
foundly beautiful 
Pieta in St. Peter’s, 
which—beginning, 
as he did, fully 
armed—he made as 
early as 1497, when 
he was only twenty- 
two. Dying in 
Rome, at the age of 
nearly ninety, he was taken to Florence 
and buried in Santa Croce. 

But Michael Angelo’s tomb, ornate enough, 
is unworthy. 

The date of his death was February 18, 
1564. On April 25 of the same year Shakspere 
was born. 


The Magic Touch of Blue 


(Continued from Page 36) 


moderation in blue is just as fine a precept 
as it is in anything else—and much more 
effective. 

It is easy enough to spread blue through 
a house and yet avoid the sameness of a too 
blue scheme, by combining it judiciously 
with other colors. 

In the living room, for example, there 
might be blue hangings, a blue chair, and a 
few blue accents in the form of flower bowls, 
pottery, lamp bases and books. But the 
room will hardly be even tinged with blue 
owing to the écru walls, the taupe chenille 
rug, the black-grounded printed linen cover- 


ing the sofa, whose color scheme furnishes. 


other suggestions: for additional touches of 
henna and gold, and owing also to the other 
colors of the books and flowers, the trans- 
lucent golden glow of the undecorated parch- 
ment lamp shades, the brown of the walnut 
and antique mahogany furniture, the rather 
neutral upholstery of some of the other chairs 
and the daring note of Chinese red seen in 
the lacquered tip-top table. 

In this dining room the furniture may be 
painted blue in one of its old tones, there 
may be écru and blue wide-striped curtains, 
the stripes running horizontally for special 
effectiveness, and with inner curtains of a 
soft greenish blue, thin fadeless material, 
or else silk muslin. On the floor there may 
be laid a Chinese oriental rug in blue on a 


creamy yellow ground—and just about here 
the blue should cease. 

So that the kitchen might be as decora- 
tively attractive as any other room and 
carry out with a bit of blueness the spirit of 
beauty in the dining room, I should be sure 
to achieve a blue floor, either paint or plain 
linoleum, and I should either have curtains 
of blue-and-white checked gingham with 
applied bands of dull golden yellow or I 
should select a yellow and blue cretonne. 

But for those who do not wish a house even 
so remotely blue, it is easy to learn to give 
expression to the newer uses of the color by 
means of lamps, bowls, vases, picture frames, 
cretonnes, plain upholstery fabrics, velvets, 
silks, gauze in wonderful changeable blue 
tones, tooled blue leather bindings on books, 
as well as blue cloth with gold; blue dishes 
that differ from the old days when only willow 
ware and Canton were to be had; blue furni- 
ture, blue rugs, even plain blue linoleum. 

Old blues, midnight, peacock, powder blue; 
bird’s egg, cornflower, Italian blue, per'- 
winkle, horizon, china, azure, hydrangea, sea 
blue—all are made in response to the vogue 
for contrasting notes of blue rather than the 
needs of the all-blue room. Blue notes do not 
have to match, chiefly because they are not 
usually placed only with each other but are 
seen in a scintillating combination of other 
colors and against neutral tones. 


—— . 
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Chase VELMO 
—the Perfect 
Enclosed Motor 
Car Upholstery 








| SS} ITH the mechanical construc- 

\\ sy) tion of motor cars having 
Wie i reached practical perfection, 
manufacturers are now de- 
voting deserved thought to detailed 
refinements which add immeasurably 
both to pride of possession and riding 
comfort. 


Chase VELMO—the Luxurious Mohair 
Velvet Upholstery—is unique among 
fabrics used for enclosed motor car 
upholstery because it is the one 
material in which is embodied ALL 
of the qualities demanded by this type 


, 


Chase VELMO is a pile fabrié 


of service. 
woven from the selector Chase VEEMO, as perfected by San- 
fleece of Angora goats; the 


basic material. the method m1 4] (ame ford Mills — America’s oldest and the 
of weaving and the experi- world’s “largest, weavers of mohair 
ence of its sponsorscombine ion 

to make Chase VELMO the ~ 
pre-eminent upholstery fab- 
ric—unrivalled for richness 














velvet—is luxuriously rich both to 
the eye and to the touch; it is so 
durable that, without showing appre- 
ciable signs of wear, it generally out- 
lasts the car; it is, doubtless, the most 
comfortable material on which to 
ride; cleanly; does not spot readily and 
will not soil even the most delicate 
garment; the colors are guaranteed 
fast. 


Manufacturers who upholster their 
cars with Chase VELMO point with 
pride to that fact. When selecting a 
new enclosed car ask the salesman 
what the upholstery material is. You 
can have Chase VELMO if you insist. 
The name and trademark are on the 
back of every yard, 


Sada MILLS, Sanford, Maine 
COMPANY, Selling Agents, BOSTON 


* erat 
‘all at Michigan Avenue. ie 


MOHAIR VELVET UPHOLSTERY — 





San Francisco _ 
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As soon as he drew near the settlements, 
he had no difficulty in getting an audience. 

The people were impressed, and, like Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, they asked, What shall we do? 
He gave them definite and practical instruc- 
tions in doing good, striking at the root of 
sin, which is selfishness. He was called John 
the Baptist because he immersed in the river 
all those who believed in his teaching, and 
who expressed a desire to live a better life. 
Baptism was his symbol of cleansing, of the 
removal of sin stains, of beginning the new 
way in purity. Little did John know that 
this rite, in various forms, would be the 
Christian symbol for ages to come. 

Many in the crowd thought that John was 
himself the Messiah; he set them right by 
saying there was One coming the strings of 
whose sandals he was not worthy to untie. 
I indeed baptize you with water; but he, 
mightier than I, will baptize you in the flame 
of the Holy Spirit. 

He told them he was a Voice crying in the 
wilderness. Then they demanded of him by 
what authority he baptized his converts; and 
he replied as before, that he baptized only with 
water, adding significantly, “but there stand- 
eth One among you, whom ye know not.” 

The very next day John saw Jesus walking, 
and instantly did homage. There was such 
holy radiance on the face of Jesus that John 
cried out, Behold the Lamb of God! After 
Jesus had been baptized by John we hear no 
more of the prophet until he was imprisoned 
by Herod. 

No one can tell how long John’s preaching 
continued; it was probably only a few 
months. Such a man was sure to get into 
trouble with the authorities. He had the 
audacity to rebuke Herod, because that po- 
tentate had divorced his wife in order to 
marry Herodias. This naturally pleased 
Herod little and his new wife less, and as 
John was then preaching in his territory, he 
had him arrested and put in prison. 

The solitude of the wilderness is not like 
the solitude of a cell. John beat out his heart 
against the bars, and for a moment—ouzly a 
moment, I think—his mighty spirit was 
broken, his confidence shaken. Instead of 
rejoicing that the Messiah whom he had cele- 
brated was now in action and his own prophe- 
cies gloriously fulfilled, he sent him a 
melancholy message—a bitter revelation of 
what a prison can do to the most puissant 
and confident heart—‘‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?” 

Sursum corda! Tf the greatest prophets 
can lose their trust, if men like Elijah and 
John can become bewildered and paralyzed 
by doubt, it is not surprising that we of little 
faith should not always be serene. 


The Divine Ambassador 


ff answer Jesus returned must have 
been like food and drink to the lonely pris- 
oner. John’s friends were to go back and 
report what their eyes had beheld; the blind 
restored to sight, the lame walking, the lepers 
cleansed, the deaf hearing, the dead alive 
again, and then, as the spiritual was always 
a climax to anything physical, the poor were 
having the gospel preached to them. This 
last, which to men of the world would seem 
little enough in comparison with material 
miracles, was in reality the most important 
fact of all. 

immediately after John’s disciples had 
started on the return journey, Jesus, as if to 
counteract any possible depreciatory thought 
of John in the minds of his audience—for he 
had been interrupted in the midst of his 
preaching by the messengers—turned to the 
crowd and pronounced a magnificent eulogy 
on the Baptist. He was more than a prophet; 
he was the divine ambassador, he was the 
greatest of all men in history; yet, he added, 
and I can see the smile on his face, The least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 

_ The death of the prophet was tragic, but it 
did not come until he had fulfilled his mis- 
sion. The morning star faded only in the 
sunrise, 

_The first incident recorded of Jesus after 
his conversation in the temple with the doc- 
tors when he was twelve, is his baptism by 
John. He began his ministry by observing 
the rite prescribed by John for all believers. 








The Voice in the Wilderness 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Many have wondered that Jesus insisted on 
this. He had no sins to cleanse away and 
needed no symbol of purification. Yet I see 
no difficulty and no inconsistency. Jesus set 
an example to his followers in this as in 
everything else; in every detail he more than 
illustrated his precepts. His life was even 
more eloquent than his words. Here the 
severest scrutiny fails to detect any ys | 
between conduct and speech. It was natural, 
therefore, that he wished to be baptized 

The baptism of Jesus is mentioned by ail 
four evangelists. It seems strange to me that 
there is no record of Jesus during his min- 
istry performing this rite himself. 

As Jesus came out of the water, he saw a 
celestial vision, heard a divine approving 
voice, and perhaps for the first time fully 
realized his direct relation to God. He imme- 
diately retired into the wilderness to reflect 
on these things, and there came the triple 
temptation. 

At the third retort, the adversary left him. 
Luke is the only evangelist who added sig- 
nificantly three words: he departed from 
him for a season. There is no doubt that 
throughout his career and up to the last 
moment on the cross, Jesus was subject to 
temptation. He was good not because he 
heard no insidious whispers, but because he 
never yielded to them. Jesus did not begin to 
preach or to win disciples until he had been 
tested physically, mentally, spiritually. He 
was now like a trained athlete ready to run 
his course. He was fitted to conquer others 
because he had domination over himself. 


The Platform of Faith 


FTER the ordeal in the desert, Jesus went 
northwest into the country of Galilee, 
and began his preaching. But he came unto 
his own, and his own received him not. The 
Light shone in the darkness: the darkness 
comprehended it not. 
What was the significance of the platform 
proclaimed on that day of days? 


He was anointed to preach the gospel to the poor. 
No matter how rich in money or lands or prop- 
erty one may be, one without faith is poor 
indeed. And those who have received in their 
hearts the good news brought by Jesus, they 
are passing rich; they have the illimitable 
wealth of love. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted. One 
does not have to experience unusual calamities 
to have one’s heart broken; every man and 
woman suffers more than once from heartbreak. 
It is impossible to escape that experience. Well, 
Jesus came to heal those broken hearts and 
restore them with hope and joy. 

To preach deliverance to the captives. We are 
all in bondage. We are slaves to our sins or to 
our fears, to our habits or to our anxieties; often 
to our pleasures. Christ came to remove these 
horrible shackles and set us free. 

Recovering of sight to the blind. We cannot 
see. The truth exists and it is hidden from us. 
Jesus came to open our eyes, that we might 
behold the most beautiful thing in the world. I 
suppose that after death, when we have un- 
blemished and unclouded vision, and we then 
remember the days on earth, we shall wonder 
most of all how we could have been so blind. 
There were signs everywhere that ought to have 
been convincing. Only the pure in heart shall 
see God. The reason why we cannot see Him 
now is because none of us is pure in heart. Jesus 
came to clarify our sight. A peasant with the 
love of God in his heart is more clear-eyed than 
the shrewdest statesman or cleverest man of 
affairs without it. 

To set at liberty them that are bruised. No 
accident is necessary to bruise us. Mere daily 
living is sufficient. As walking on a rocky 
road bruises the feet, so the pilgrimage of life, 
even under the most fortunate circumstances, 
leaves us scarred. Every man and woman has 
soul bruises, is weatherworn. Jesus came to 
give us liberty, so that we shall stand up and 
walk as freemen should walk. 

To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. To 
tell you that this should be the happiest mo- 
ment in your lives. 


Observe that in this program there is no 
warning, there is no threat; there is no toil 
or tax demanded. All that is asked is faith; 
the willingness to receive; the honest accept- 
ance-of eee te than the wind. 
The Physician is the remedy. 

Jesus never added a hair’s weight to the 
burden of care and woe. He is the only 


Conqueror who came, not to oppress, but to 
relieve. 





Pie-crust is not the 
whole pie—but a pie 
can’t be good unless the 
crust is good. 

Pie-crust made with 
Snowdrift is rich, ten- 


der and flaky. 





Snowdrift 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY 
AND FOR FRYING 








































Mail coupon for free 
7-day package 


“*S. O. S.”" removes all 
stains or dirt, and 
gives a silvery polish 
in one 10-second op- 
eration. 


See How Quick 


This New Way Polishes 


Dingy aluminum bright as a dollar 
in 10 seconds 


Scrubbing, soaping, scouring aluminum are things of the past. for two large packages— 

Now in one cake—fine soap for cleansing and soft wool for polishing. each package containin 
Wet an edge of the cake, and rub a couple of times. 6 cakes. 

Get rid of the meanest stains, the stickiest dirt, in 10 seconds. Stub- 
born, burned-in spots go, magically. And at the same time you get a 
polish of mirror-like brightness. 

Nothing else like it! 

Saves Hands—Shortens Dishwashing 


It doesn’t roughen or redden your hands. Shortens the time they 
soak in dishwater. 
The whole task of dishwashing is cut down 25%. 
cleaned just as quickly. 
Free Package for You 
The name is “S. O. S.” A free package—7-day size—is ready for 
you now. Mail coupon to the nearer of our two branches. 


At grocery, hardware 
and department stores 


If your dealer can’t supply 
“S. O. S.,”" send us 60 cents 


Ss. O. S. MFG. CO. 
3500 S. Morgan St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Other utensils 


Peo oe ee ee ee ee ee eee ae ey 








. If your wholesaler can’t 
Dealers: supply “S. O. S.,” write ; Address __ 
us direct. ae L.H.J.-1-24 





(Only one package to a family.) 
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“ap° | 77DAY PACKAGE FREE! 

Patent License No. 1253353, Reg. U. S. Patent Office a apt ae pea this coupon for a 7-day pa 

Cleans and polishes aluminum or other cooking utensils i ol » O. S. . ckage 
in one quick operation. } 
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Cook is leaving, Mother’s grieving, 
Everybody’s sore. 

Toss some Steero in the stew 

And hear ’em call for more! 


For a tempting flavor in warmed-over dishes, 
in gravy, hash, stew, or soup—add a STEERO 
bouillon cube. After a tiring afternoon, there’s 
nothing more refreshing than hot STEERO 
bouillon. Just drop a STEERO bouillon cube 
into a cup and add boiling water. 

Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube samples and sixty-four-page cook book 


Schieffelin & Co., 270 William Street, New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


STEER BOUILLON 


CUBES 
| ron Be | 





Oct. $1, 1911 














The 
Original 
Knit 
Waist 


Wouldn’t you accept the recommendations of 
millions of mothers regarding the right kind of 
children’s underwear to buy? ; 

Millions of mothers buy Nazareth Children’s \ 
Underwear for the unusually good service it 
gives, for its comfort and aid to health. 
Nazareth has been the choice of wise mothers 
for 38 years. The superior quality of Nazareth 
garments is due to specialization and con- 
stant improvement all of these years. 

You can obtain Nazareth Underwear in 
taped and untaped knitted union suits 
and knit waists for boys and girls, sizes 

2 to 15 years; infants’ shirts, sizes 1 to 6 

years. Follow the judgment of other 

mothers; ask for Nazareth Underwear 
and be sure to see the name in the 
neck of each garment. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us for catalog and men- 
tion his name. 

NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 








Buying Linens in the January Sales 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 


E Janu- 
ary White 
Sale looms 


upon thehorizon 
of the house- 
wife as impres- 
sively ag the 
beginning of the 
New Year. Buy- 
ing household 
linens is to her a 
duty and a de- 
light, for to the 
pleasure found 
in seeing lovely 
things is added 
the anticipation 
of bargains in 
remnants. Odds 
and ends of linen 
are now being 
bound with 
colors—often 
pieces left over 
from summer 
frocks—and 
many a delight- 
ful set of deco- 
rative linen is 





“Lace Mosaics,” they call these exquisite table mats made 
of left-over scraps of rare lace, buttonholed firmly together 


you will have 
to pay for a spe- 
cial laundress to 
do them for you, 

Beware of 
overbuying, 
Determine how 
many sheets 
and napkins and 
tablecloths you 
must have, and 
beyond that 
number do not 
buy. 

Here are the 
accepted meas- 
urements of 
sheets for vari- 
ous sized beds: 
For a full sized 
bed with a 54 
inch mattress 
sheets should be 
81 inches wide, 
If the bed has a 
large, high mat- 
tress and box 
springs, how- 
ever, 90-inch 


pret 4 at very with linen thread on a foundation of lingerie tulle or net. sheetsarebetter. 
gs Aor aol vend When completed, the net is cut away from back of lace. or. a 


each of white, 

orange and blue linen, a yard and a quarter 
wide, made three sets of entirely different 
aspect. The first was a white scarf with 
orange border, to be used as a breakfast cloth 
or bureau scarf; the second was a blue tray 
cloth and napkins, bound in white, for an 
invalid or for breakfast in bed; and the third, 
a set of four bridge doilies of orange linen 
bound in blue. The borders were all cut one 
inch wide. The scarf was 14x45 inches; the 
tray cloth, which is shown at top of page 121, 
20x15 inches, with two napkins 16x12 inches; 
and the doilies 15x12 inches. 

And now for the buying of household lin- 
ens that are already made. If you are a bride 
take this advice from the many who have 
gone before you: Don’t have your towels 
and linens so fine and so highly embroidered 
that you can trust none but your own hands 
to launder them. Remember that if you have 
everything bedecked, one of two things will 
happen—you must launder them yourself, or 


Baste the net on 
stiff blue paper, 
and on this pin 
your lace scraps. 
Entirely differ- 
ent kinds should 
be placed in jux- 
taposition to af- 
ford contrast, 
and one piece of 
net may be left 
uncovered as a 
relief. When 
finished, cut 
away paper. 





inch sheet, and 
for twin beds 63-inch sheets are right. A 
cot requires 54-inch sheets. 

In length the 99-inch sheet is probably 
the best choice for ordinary use, for it affords 
9 inches to turn back over the blankets. 
Protectors, such as strips of muslin basted 
over the ends of blankets or quilts, are super- 
fluous when sheets of this length are used. 
If the occupant of the bed is unusually tall, it 
is wiser to buy 108-inch sheets. 

Real linen sheets have been absent from 
the average American home ever since the 
custom of weaving one’s own homespun linen 
passed away. Some idea of the cost of a 
linen sheet made at home may be gained 
from the fact that 90-inch sheeting costs 
about four dollars a yard. Only ten to 
twenty cents is saved on any sheet by mak- 
ing it at home; that is, you pay yourself ten 
cents or so for making it, and the finished 


(Continued on Page 127) 


If the lace over- 
laps, cut off 
surplus, being 
careful that sel- 
vage or border is 
over a cut edge, 
or a motif used to 
cover several cut 
edges. These mo- 
saics makelovely 
insertions for 
luncheon sets or 
bedspreads and 
wear well if care- 
fully washed. 





Made by Ruth Sykes 


January, 1924 
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Buying Linens in the January Sales 


(Continued from Page 120) 


product is usu- 
ally not so satis- 
factory asare the 
ready - made 


ones. 

As for pillow- 
cases, if you wish 
to have them 
made of tubing 
you must con- 
struct them at 
home, for those 
sold ready-made 
are ordinarily 
seamed. The 
most popular 
width tubing is 
.2-inch. Ordi- 
nary sizes of 
ready-made cases 
are 36x36 inches, 
42x36 inches and 
45x36 inches. 
Perhaps quilted 
padding does not 
properly belong 
in a discussion of 
linens, but it does 
belong on the 
mattress. The 
72-inch width 
has been found 
a better choice than the 63-inch because it 
tucks in better. 

Bedspreads fall into four classes, not in- 
cluding the handmade varieties of muslin, 
Swiss and crochet. Real Marseilles spreads 
are extremely heavy and their cost is in pro- 
portion to the weight. The pattern is raised 
by means of heavy padding. Satin spreads, 
so-called, with Marseilles patterns are more 
often used. These are lighter in weight than 
the Marseilles spreads. They shrink when 
laundered, but look all the better for it, since 
the threads appear thicker. No padding is 
used to raise the pattern on these. 

Crochet is rather a misnomer for the third 
type, which is merely a coarsely woven fabric 
with designs loosely worked in by machine. 
A filler of starch is always present in these 
counterpanes when bought. They wash well, 
however, and appear thicker after laundering. 
Dimity spreads, in plain white or striped in 
fast colors, are a good buy. They weigh very 
little, an item to be considered if the family 
wash is sent to the laundry, and they do not 
require ironing. The most satisfactory sizes 
are 80x90 inches and 90x100 inches, the choice 
depending on the size of the bed. 


How to Fudge Linen 


EW housekeepers always want to know 

how many of everything to buy. Four 
sheets and two spreads to each bed and three 
cases to each pillow are a generous but sensible 
allowance. Medium-heavy muslin wears 
much longer and looks better than light- 
weight fabrics and is easy to launder. 

Table linens are considered according to 
the “‘count”—the number of threads to the 
inch--and to the weight. Irish and French 
linens are usually conceded first place for 
beauty of fiber and design. German linen is 
rather coarse with large figures. 

Wetting the 
finger’ and 
dampening the - 
linen is an old 
test, but a 
highly mercer- 
ized cotton 
wets through 
Just as quickly 
as linen itself. 

_ Good linen 
ls soft and 


Linen for the sets 
with colored bind- 
ings should be cut 
byathread. Baste 
the bindin g 
carefully, al- 
lowing enough 
to turn corners, 
then stitch on ma- 
chine close to edge. 








yielding in the 
hand, and never 
stiff and crackly. 
A strong round 
thread is best. 
If the cloth be- 
comes fuzzy 
when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers 
either cotton or 
short, rough linen 
fibers are present. 

Good linen, 
contrary to gen- 
eral belief, never 
cuts or breaks at 
the folds even 
when it lies on 
the shelf for 
years. Over- 
bleached linen, 
however, does 
break in this 
way. The pres- 
ence of starch 
on linen is likely 
to cause threads 
tocut at the folds 
in ironing. 

Double dam- 
ask, which is 
reversible, has a 
higher first cost than single damask, but it is 
much to be preferred both for beauty and for 
wearing qualities. It should be ironed on 
both sides and from selvage to selvage. 

It is often said that cloths with plain bands 
or large patterns are to be avoided, because 
the long-line fibers exposed on the surface 
break or wear through before the cloth itself 
goes to pieces. This is not a reasonable ob- 
jection, for in good damask there are no long 
fibers exposed anywhere. Figured damask is 
easier to launder than are plain band designs, 
because the latter are apt to become twisted 
and uneven in ironing. Pattern cloths— 
the ends bordered as well as the sides—cost 
about a dollar more per cloth than ordinary 
by-the-yard linen. The ends of either kind 
must be finished with a one-inch hem. 


Linen Versus Cotton 


ERCERIZED cotton cloths launder 
well, but they split at the edge of table, 
because cotton fuzzes up and the fuzz wears 
off. Half cotton and half linen wears well, but 
loses beauty in laundering. A large hotel ina 
comparison of the two fabrics found that one 
linen tablecloth outwears eight cotton ones. 
Pattern cloths two yards square may be 
bought for a 54-inch square table, or for the 
same table with one leaf. Other popular sizes 
are 2x2 yards and 2x3 yards. Round cloths 
are available with a 72-inch diameter, but this 
kind of cloth is not for formal dinners, and 
often ruffles about edge when ironed. 

For table linen bought by the yard the 
standard width is two yards. Four to six 
tablecloths should be provided if no luncheon 
or breakfast sets are to be used; three will 
probably be sufficient if these sets are used. 

Three napkins a week for each member of 
the family is agood supply. Dinner napkins 
vary in size, with 24-inch square ones most 
popular. They 
should have 
narrow hems 
put in by hand. 
Luncheon or 
tea napkins are 
from 14 to 18 
inches square, 
of art linen or 
damask, and 
hemstitched or 
not as desired. 


Made by Pauline Neff 


Bring binding 
to other side and 
hem by hand. The 
tan linen cloth at 
left—one yard 
Sqguare—has a 
two-inch red bor- 
der. Above, a blue 
linen tray cloth is 
bound in white. 
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G ELECTRIC CLEANER 


Whatever you want to clean 
Wherever you want to clean 


The day when housekeepers were satisfied with a machine that would simply 
clean their carpets and rugs is past. 


Perhaps the versatility of The Torrington Electric Cleaner will be a revelation 
to you. But it is a source of comfort to thousands of women who use their 
Torringtons for scores of cleaning tasks. The nine special cleaning devices 
enable them to clean upholstered furniture, hangings, mattresses, clothing, 
closet shelves, radiators and other unusual places or things, just as easily and 
quickly as they clean the carpets and rugs. 

Your Torrington Shop will gladly send a Torrington Demonstrator to your home for a Free Dem- 


onstration of “this most faithful servant.’ Drop a postcard request to Torrington, Connecticut, 
for a free copy of ‘“‘Three Things You Should Know About The Torrington.” 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 7° 2tisted sso 


The Torrington Electric Cleaner is demonstrated and sold in ‘‘Torrington Shops’’ everywhere 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis, Cleveland, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Baltimore, Omaha, St. Louis, Dallas and 40 other leading cities 
throughout the United States. _ Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 














Write, naming your 
favorite store, for book 
“* Bedroom I nteriors"’ 
and samples of ma- 
terials. No charge. 





QUAINT DESIGNS IN COLORFUL SPREADS 


HEERY on the dreariest of days, Novelite Spreads are as 
practical as they are lovely. There’s no laundry problem 
with Novelites—they’re so light and easily washed. 


oe stitch, basket weave blocks, prim rows of darning 
stitch, tufted patches—these are a few patterns, while rose, 
blue, gold, ecru and all white are the colors. 


All sizes and styles, shams to match, $3.50 to $15.00. 
There are Novelite Spreads of lovely weaves which 


you may em’roider yourself. Send 10c for book of 
colored designs and complete instructions. 


NOVELITE =~ 


REC. US PAT OFF 


SPREADS 


MARGRACE MILLS, Inc. 
A.W. BAYLIS CO., Dept. A, 66-72 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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[Roth E. Shindledecker, Lime, Onto. ] 
Mellin’s 
Food 


A Mellin’s Food 
baby isa happy, good- 
natured, contented 
baby, — unmistakable 
signs of a satisfying, 
well-balanced diet. 












Let us send you our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” 
and a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Will Make and Keep 


your hair wonderfully beautiful. 


Caressingly Soft 
Cannot Crack the Hair 


3 SIZES 
Short 25c — Medium 30c — Long 40c 


Ifnot obtainable at your dealer’s a sample package 
will be sent upon receipt of price and dealer’sname 


A:STEINPARES, .. °Erste~ 
Be a Nurse 


Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 


Every woman should learn. We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Established 25 years. 


Earn While ng 

If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 
Sample Lesson Pages with FREE details 
of Money-back Guarantee and FREE 
NURSE'S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 
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Appliqué Felt Rugs are Durable and Decorative 


haps, is one of the reasons why these 
felt appliqué rugs are so very popu- 
lar. One glance at them tells you 
exactly the amount of work each 
requires, for there is nothing 
deceptive about appliqué. 
You cut out and sew on, and 
there’s your rug. 

Very suitable for living 
rooms, halls and bedrooms 
are these rugs, for they supply 
the finishing touch in their 
careful matching of draper- 
ies or wall paper. Felt that 
is an eighth of an inch thick 
is used, and this comes ina 
variety of colors. The semi- 
circular rug at top of page is 
thirty-six and three-quarter 
inches wide and twenty-six 
and three-eighth inches 
deep. Therug made of rows 
of squares, shown at bottom 
of page, is included in the 
same design—No. 512—and 
measures thirty-four by 
fifty inches. Design No. 513 
includes transfers for the 
basket motif, twenty-six and 
a half by eighteen and three- 
eighth inches, which may 
be appliquéd on any size felt 
rug; the oval rug, forty-six 
by twenty-seven inches, and 
the eleven and a quarter by 
ten and a quarter inches 
motif for top of footstool. 

First, cut the rug itself, 
and then transfer the design 
to it. A clear outline re- 
mains on the tissue paper, 
and this should be traced on 
thin cardboard. Then cut the card- 
board design into units. Lay these 
units on the small pieces of felt left 
from corners and ends of the rug, 
trace around with a pencil or crayon, 
then cut the appliqué sections enough 
larger than the design to cover the 
stamped line on the rug proper where 
the units are to be appliquéd. 


Joining Flowers and Leaves 


HEN petals or leaves join in one 

design, sew to each other before 
the unit is applied to mat. For in- 
stance, in making the cover for the 
stool, first sew the petals to roses, then 
apply the roses to leaves, and third 
apply the whole unit to cover, which 
is boxed and piped with same felt. 

A little economy in the use of ma- 
terial will be realized if the border 
and band on the semicircular rug 
are cut from one piece, but for the 
oval mat the bands should be cut 
on curved lines and pieced where 


No, 512 





By Mase. Foster BAINBRIDGE 


O ONE likes to start anything with- 
out a rather definite idea of the 
work involved, and this, per- 











No. 512 


No. 513 








necessary. To piece, topsew bands together 
on the wrong side. The felt is so soft that 
it can be quite easily made to fit a curved 
surface if it is cut on a slight curve, 
The strapping on the rug with 


squares is interlaced. Cut the nar- 
row strips and lay them alter. 
nately over and under as they 
meet, making the outside bor- 
der cover all the ends. The 
little disks are great fun to cut 
and sew and can be made 
from all the little scraps. 
Place the cut-out felt units 
over the design already 
stamped, and sew on with 
a No. 1 needle and linen- 
colored carpet thread. Your 
stitches should be an eighth- 
inch apart and evenly 
spaced, for the light thread 
on the dark colors makes a 
very decorative finish. For 
the lining of rugs, lay the 
rug on a piece of burlap and 
pin around. Cut the burlap 
an inch larger than the mat, 
turn under this edge on the 
wrong side and hem close to 
the edge. 


Attractive Colors 


HE one exception to the 

rule of first stamping 
the rug itself is in making 
the basket design. Here itis 
simpler to transfer the bas- 
ket to the appliqué felt, and 
then cut out and transfer 
the various small pieces to 
basket. Last ofall, place the 
basket in the.center of rug 
proper, which may be round, 
square or oblong. 

You will probably prefer to choose 
your own color scheme to harmonize 
with the room for which the rug is 
intended. If you need any sugges- 
tions, the oval mat at bottom of page 
is of beige felt, with bands of magenta 
and a grayish-blue, the central motif 
being of beige, magenta and blue. 
The rug with squares is of blue and 
beige, alternating, the squares sepa- 
rated by dark blue strips, and the disks 
of dark blue around a green center. 

An attractive combination for the 
semicircular rug is deep mauve for 
the background, with purple bands 
and leaves about dull rose-colored 
flowers. The basket design obligingly 
uses up all the colored scraps you 
may have, the basket itself and the 
surrounding border being of dark 
green or beige felt. For the stool 
cover, appliqué any gay patches on 
a black background. 


























No. 513 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 
18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Small window-panes add greatly 
to the appearance of the house, 
and are quaintly suggestive of 
olden times. This is Curtis Win- 


dow C-1024. A free booklet on 
“Windows™ will illustrate many 
others. 


















































ENTRANCES 
by Curtis 


HE entrance shown here, 
C-106, lends itself very 
readily to the Colonial type of 
dwelling. There is plenty of 
glass in transom and sidelights 





to illuminate a large hall, even 
though the entrance be 
cloaked by a porch. 
Correctly designed panels 
give the door (C-224) its grace- 
ful symmetry. You have your 
choice of two thicknesses and 
ovolo or flush molding. 
Softwood is used through- 
out this Curtis entrance; be- 
cause of its ability to resist 
warping. The glass is double 





; mame) 


strength. This entrance 
comes complete ready to set 


in an opening. A free booklet 


will show you other designs. 

Curtis Service is available to home 
builders everywhere. Our plants are 
conveniently located to serve you ade- 


quately —your dealer, your contractor. 


and your architect. 


Curtis Sepatinn enpereed 


Curtis Bros. & Co. Curtis Fonts &Ruinaioe. 
opeka, Kans 


Clinton, Ia, V? 


Curtis & Yale Co, _ Cana Tale Holand Co 


Weusau, Wis, 


Curtis Sash & Door Co, Cartis Door & 4 Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sioux City, Ta. 


Curtis, fowts & Paine Co. Cartis I> 2troit Co. 
. Neb. Detroit, Mich. 


Linco 


Sales offices in 
Pittsburgh 





New York Baltimore, Md. 
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“Hail and Farewell” 


N old time towns full of historic homes, such 

as Salem in Massachusetts and Charleston 
in South Carolina, they knew the importance 
of entrances ... They framed their doors 
so as to suggest just enough reserve, just 
enough friendliness, just enough dignity .. . 
These entrances added warmth to the wel- 
come and sincerity to the good wishes which 
sped the parting guest . . . 

Recent years have seen great interest taken 
in the study of home details. The “fancy 
work" era has been followed by a return to 
sound principles of simplicity and harmo- 
nious lines free from frills. If Curtis has had 
a part in this renaissance of American good 
taste in home building we are gratified. 


A Nation-wide Improvement 
This improvement in the standard of homes 
is seen everywhere—in Detroit, in New York's 
environs, Kansas City, Minneapolis—wher- 
ever Americans are building themselves 
homes. It is national. 


Curtis Woodwork is identified by the 
mark at the right. Whatever you buy 
—sash, door, moldings or interior 


woodwork—see that it bears this 
trademark. 





URTIS 


bP oir the growing appreciation for Co- 
lonial, English, Southern and Western 
types of architecture, there is also a steadily 
increasing demand for Curtis Standardized 
Woodwork. This is true in homes of all sizes 
and all types. 


Curtis Woodwork a Safeguard 

And if leading architects and contractors 
more and more depend upon Curtis Wood- 
work, the home builder may be sure that 
he, a layman in building, receives both pro- 
tection and economy from Curtis intent. 
This intent has always been to manufacture 
quality woodwork of the finest material, 
according to the finest designs, and on a scale 
which insures reasonable prices and prompt 
deliveries through local dealers. 

Curtis Woodwork sets up a standard of 
value for ail woodwork, and through the 
trademark makes it possible for all who 
specify Curtis to be sure that only the genuine 
goes into their homes. 


We have a series of Plan Books 
showin: oman fig wane for homes in 
Colonial, English, tern and Southern 


architecture. Trowbridge & Ackerman, 
New York Architects, designed the 5-6-7-8 
room houses. 


(2412) 
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This mantel, C-617, is ap- 
propriate for the Colonial 
or Southern home. It is 
one of several Curtis man- 
tels illustrated in the free 
booklet on ** Permanent 
Furniture.” Write for it. 


Door C-305, illustrated be- 
low, is one of many shown 
in the 
terior 


ree booklet on © In- 
rsand Trim”. 


ey 








“ef. 
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The Curtis dealer in your community can 
secure these books free if you present this 
coupon. 

The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
231 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa 
Enclosed find ($ ). Please send me Plan 

Book on 
Bungalows 1% and 2 stoi ——- 
:? room 6 room 7 room 

8 room houses 
heck books desired and enclose $1 for each. 

I would like copies of your free booklets 

showin 
Rerassnens Furniture 

Windows 
Interior Doors and Trim 
Entrances and Exterior Doors 

Check the ones desi 





Name. 





Address 





City 








Russian Dressing 


Mix mayonnaise dressing with equal 
amount of Blue Label Chili Sauce. 
Add one or two tablespoons each 
chopped red pepper, green pepper, 
and celery. Serve with lettuce. 


Tomato Bouillon with 
Oysters 


1 cup Blue Label Ketchup 

1¥% quarts bouillon 

1 tablespoon chopped onion 

Yn bay leaf 

4 cloves 

Yz teaspoon celery seed 

Y2 teaspoon pepper corns 

1 pint oysters 

Salt 
Mix all ingredients, except oysters, 
and boil twenty minutes. Strain,cool, 
and clear. Add parboiled oysters and 
serve in bouillon cups with small 
croutons. 


Bean Croquettes 


Drain liquid from a can of beans, 
press thru a coarse colander. Add 
one tablespoon of melted butter, and 
several tablespoons of crumbs, mix 


well. Shape into croquettes and dip 
in egg yolk diluted with a little cold 
water. Roll in seasoned crumbs and 
fry in hot fat. Add to the diluted 
liquid from the beans, three table- 
spoons Blue Label Ketchupand thick- 
en with one tablespoon of flour. 
Serve as a sauce for the croquettes. 


Rice and Peppers 


3 cups of cooked rice 

2 peppers 

3 tablespoons Blue Label Ketchup 

2 teaspoons onion juice 

2 tablespoons butter 

1 cup canned tomato juice 
Put rice in baking dish. Make pep- 
pers tender by boiling in hot water 
ten minutes. Remove and fry in two 
tablespoons butter. To the Blue Label 
Ketchupadd peppers, after being fried 
and chopped, and other seasonings, 
and pour over rice hot. Bake in mod- 
erate oven. 














The unforgetable flavor 


The Gaiies' HOME JOURNAL 








of home-grown tomatoes! 


Luscious RED TOMATOES—ripened by the sun in old- 
fashioned gardens—picked in the early morning with the 
dew still upon them—delicately seasoned and spiced just 
enough to bring out the sun-ripened flavor of fresh tomatoes 
—lightly cooked on a “back-of-the-stove” fire, strained and 
cooled. That’s the kind of flavor you get in Blue Label 
Ketchup—the full flavor of home-grown tomatoes. 


Try this flavor test today 
Buy a bottle of Blue Label Ketchup and compare it with 


- what you have been using. Taste a half-teaspoonful of Blue 


Label—smack your lips over it—get the full sweet tomato 
zest. Now try the other. If it’s your own home-made, or 
Mother’s, you will see for yourself how well they compare 
and why Blue: Label is called the Ketchup with the full fla- 


vor of home-grown tomatoes. 


Just off the press— a helpful booklet of recipes 
entitled, ‘‘50 Ways to Use Tomato Flavor.” 
You may have a free copy by writing to 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO..ROCHESTER.N-Y. 
Dept. 30 
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MY Antique (oonvent Embroidery for the Dining Room 


ux 











Under the Direction of the Guild of Needle and Bobbin (rafts 


=|ONVENTS of many lands are so noted for 
¥Ai exquisite needlework that we have come to 
Na] associate convent work with only the rarest 
%| embroidery and stitching. Often the sole 
| revenue of a convent was the embroidery 
done by the nuns and sold for a sum pitifully 
f| inadequate for the many hours spent over 
paEoaxa! their work, but this in no way influenced 
them to sacrifice perfection, which was their goal. The 
antique convent embroidery shown here is distinctly Danish 
in character, though it may have had its source in Portugal. 
My great-grandmother, educated in a convent in Portugal, 
brought pieces of needlework to Denmark from there. Some 
forty years ago my mother published in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, some of this embroidery, and I still have a few designs. 
A particularly valuable asset of this embroidery is its 
durability, for it is so firmly worked that it withstands any 
amount of wear. Not to be disregarded, especially in these 
bustling days, are two other qualities—simplicity of design 
and celerity in making. I like, too, the background of dig- 
nity it lends to one’s festive board, and the dining-room set 


doilies. Material required for making scarf and six doilies 
is three and a half yards of eighteen-inch-wide material, or 
one and three-quarter yards of thirty-six-inch materia!. Allow 
more material for a longer scarf. A table runner for this set 
should measure seventeen by twenty-three inches to be pro- 
portionate. The table runner and two place doilies make a 
complete buffet set, and for these three pieces one and three- 
eighth yards of eighteen-inch-wide material are required, or 
three-quarters of a yard, thirty-six inches wide. 

The curtains are two and a half yards long, and require 
three large balls of mercerized white cotton, No. 5, or its 
equivalent in small balls or skeins. One spool of linen 
thread, No. 50, is used for.the inside of the diamonds, which 
resemble punch work, and are made with a blunt needle. 
The rows of plain stitches connecting the diamonds are three 
and a half inches long. On the sideboard scarf, which has 
three diamonds at each end, the rows of plain stitches con- 
necting diamonds are two inches long. On the place doilies 
and on the table runner, which is not shown, the diamonds 























illustrated is a special favorite with all who have seen it. are only at corners. 

The material on which it is worked must be of a firm and —— The doilies vary slightly from runner and scarf. They 
even weave, in order that threads may be easily counted. A With such a decorative dining-room set as this have only wes row of plain stitches running Roig dia- 
mercerized scrim of good quality is a wise selection, and so is convent embroidery one, the hostess must wear her monds. This is because the diamonds are smaller, having 
linen canvas. If the latter is used, be sure that threads are . genhnas ay only twenty-eight outside groups, instead of thirty-six. Di- 

é . . ’ § . prettiest apron while arranging the table. It is in : . . S, th il 
even both ways of material, so that design will work out cor- ; d Shih, oe h sid rections for making the design are clearly given in the details 
rectly. A round thread linen is excellent, for this reason. one piece, and fastens with a button on each side. of stitches, Nos. 1 to 5. In all diagrams, the squared lines 

The sideboard scarf in upper right-hand corner is seventeen The design, No. 3669, comes in one size only. represent scrim or linen threads, and stitches are shown 
by forty-five inches. The place doily in upper left is seven- worked over required number of threads in material. In 


making the groups of blocks surrounding punch work, it is 
important to have the corners exactly meet as shown in the 
detail of stitches, B. Then the second series of group stitches, 
begun six threads to left, will meet first group at two cor- 
ners and form complete squares. 

A runner of heavy natural-colored linen, embroidered in 
brown mercerized cotton, makes a handsome cover for the 
library table, and this same design is effective on a scrim set 
for the bedroom, embroidered in mer- 
cerized cotton in any color that hap- 
pens to harmonize with the draperies 
or the wall paper.—ELLEN MULLER. 


teen by eleven and a half inches, and is one of a set of six 
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Begin stitches in corner of dia- Pull thread tight, and repeat 
mond. Bring needle up from to end of row. Then bring 
underside of material. Insert needle up three threads below 


it three threads above and last stitch made, and work 
bring through three second row in same manner, 
threads below to right. going from right to left. 







I 










This diagram is a detail of design when 
begun at lower right corner of right-hand 
curiain. A and row directly below it represent the two center 
ros of plain stitches which meet corners of diamond. B rep- 
resents groups of six stitches worked over seven threads, verti- 
cally and horizontally around diamond. There are thirty-six 
oulside groups—eight on each side of diamond between cor- 
ners. Next skip six threads and make another series of groups 
inside diamond in same manner—this forming the little 
blocks around diamond. C and corresponding row at top 















4 5 


represent the so-called scallops between diamonds made by To make design on this set, follow diagrams 1,2,3,4and5. . Continue until diamond is Wor’ che second row and con- 
taking one stitch over three threads, one over six, one over On curtains allow for a one-and-three-quarter-inch hem, on filled, turn work so that right- _—_ tinue as before, and the re- 
nine, one over twelve, then decreasing to three and repeating. scarf and doilies half-inch, and make a row of stitches beside hand side becomes top, and sult will be a squared mesh 


Points of diamond should be one and a half inches from hem. hem—worked over six treads of material, as in A, Figure z. repeat Figures 2 and 3. similar to punch work. ' 





Made of heavy weight 


G. REIS & BRO., INc. 





APRON DRESS 
No. 2437 No. 2445 

Made of Artamo 

coral Jap crepe. fadeless blue linene. 
Sizes 1-2-3 


Price $1.80 


Sizes 2-4-6 
Price $1.50 


Mothers’ First Aid to Economy 


A little time spent in the pleasant 
task of embroidering makes smart 
ARTAMO dress designing available 
for everyone. 


Then too, every dress is all made 
up and is delivered sealed in a pack- 
age fresh from our workrooms. The 
package includes more than enough 
of the famous D.M.C. cotton to com- 
plete the embroidery design and full 
detailed instructions as to color 
combination and stitches. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with the styles 
illustrated write direct to the manufacturer. 


Dept. K 







DRESS 
No. 2441 
Made of fine 
quality tan 
ratine. 
Sizes 8-10-12 


Price 
$2.40 


Send for FREE Style Sheets 
of the new Spring line 


894 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
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NEED 
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A 


-‘THILE this is the beginning 


of a New Year, the extra 


money opportunity which we are 
offering you here is years old. We 
were the first publishers to pay cash 
to local representatives for forward- 
ing newand renewal magazine sub- 
scriptions. Andever since we have 
continuously been driving home the 
fact that representing the Curtis 
publications is aneasy, pleasant, dig- 
nified way of earning extra money. 


In Your Spare Time 


So we are offering you, not “a job as a 
canvasser, but a refined, spare-time op- 
portunity to represent, right in your own 
locality, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening. Post and The Country 
Gentleman—the three national publica- 
tions that answer every reading need. It is 
work of which you may justly be proud. 
And you may sell us just as much or as 
little of your: time as you wish. 


Without Experience 


One of the best features of our plan is that you 
do not need previous sales experience to succeed— 
but you do need the willingness to try. Because we 
feel sure you will want at least to know all about 
our cash offer, the “bell ringer” has arranged a 
convenient coupon. Mail it now. 





your cash offer. 


Name 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
640 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Though I assume no obligation in asking, please tell me all about 


hasasiieeatinmiiamiee ceeiiate . 








Street 





City 


State. 














The House Across the Road 


(Continued from Page 7) 


A small gray kitten—Orlando, was it?— 
had darted from her side and scampered 
across the grass to a birch sapling, up which 
it scrambled. But as quickly as it had leaped 
up the kitten jumped again, this time to a 
lower place; and instantly, it seemed to mej 
the girl had it. Holding it aloft she began 
to dance. I was spellbound. 

At last, breathless, she stopped, and sank 
down on the grass. Then I moved forward. 

“‘Please—don’t be afraid!” I said. “Please 
don’t run away.” I had an_ inspiration. 
“This is the Forest of Arden,’ I said. ‘I 
am—Jaques.”’ 

She stared at me for a moment, then she 
smiled. “Oh! Do you make-believe too? 
Then you must know how to read.” 


KNOW I opened and shut my eyes; I was 

not on earth, for certainly no girl on earth 
would talk like that. 

“Matilda knows how to read, and so do I, 
but Israel does not.’’ Suddenly she came 
closer, laid a hand on my arm, looked up at 
me with a shadow on her face. ‘‘Where did 
you come from?” 

I?’ Why, from Boston, of course!” 

“Where is that—Boston?”’ Thenher head 
drooped. ‘Oh, oh, I do so want to go out 
beyond the woods,”’ she said. 


There was no mistaking the utter serious-: 


ness of the questions, nor her guilelessness. 

“Who is this Israel?’ I asked. 

““Why—he is Israel. Don’t you know?” 

I shook my head. “Who was your father?” 

“He was my father!” 

“But his name?” 

“Oh! The master. That was his name. 
That, and father. He had two names, you 
see; and I have two names—Rosalie and 
Harneck. How many have you?” 

Oh, yes, the scene was far stranger, far less 
real than her impersonations of Rosalind and 
Ophelia had been. She sat down on the 
grass, and I took a place facing her. 

“T have three names,” I said soberly. 
“Robert—or Bob—and Henry, and Nicolls. 
Can you say them?” 

She could. ‘‘I like the Bob one best. I’ll 
call you that. It’s a nicer name than Mr. 
Cavendish Hard, isn’t it?” 

“And who is Mr. Cavendish Hard?” 

“Don’t you know him either? That’s 
funny, because he comes from beyond the 
woods too. He comes because he knows 
Israel.” 

oF see.”’ 

“Yes. But I do not like Mr. Hard. I do 
not like him at all, and neither does Matilda. 
He—he put his arm around me once, and it 
was’”—she shuddered—“it was not—not 
nice at all. Now Matilda makes me hide 
when he comes.” 

“Good for Matilda!” said I. 

“Ts it?” she asked. “Why?” 


HEN, asI did not answer, she drew her- 

self a little nearer to me and asked other 
questions, incredible questions, which I an- 
swered as well as I could. 

Certainly, she was not mad. Her mind 
was quick and eager, but all that I could tell 
her seemed to her only delightful fairy tales. 
Time had ceased to exist for me, but I sup- 
pose we sat there talking for several hours. 
Suddenly she turned her face toward the 
woods and raised her hand. 

“She is calling—Matilda is calling me,” 
she said, a frightened look on her face. 

““No one is calling,’’ I protested. 

But she jumped to her feet. “But listen! 
Don’t you hear? Oh, I must go. Israel is 
dreadful when he’s angry.” 

It was indeed true that someone was call- 
ing, though in tones too low for me to hear 
until she was close at hand. The under- 
growth on the other side of the little clearing 
parted, and I saw the same old woman whose 
face had been for a moment at the window 
of Checkrig’s house. 

The girl ran forward. “Oh, Matilda, look,” 
she cried, dancing. ‘‘It is a man, a real one, 
not a make-believe. He comes from beyond 
the woods, and he knows how to read. He 
knows everything, Matilda.” 

The woman took the girl by the arm and 
looked at me keenly, searchingly from old 
faded eyes that were sharp enough still. 

I made her the usual , aon of greeting. 


She shook her head. “Whoever you are, 


sir,” she said, ‘this is no place for you. [If | | 


my son Israel saw you there’d be trouble, 
He’s been—bee 
there the other day. I hope you will go quite 
away and not come again, sir.” 

“But I am staying here,” I informed her, 
“and I cannot go away for some time. | 
am staying at the Burnham house in the 
Hollow;” 

A curious change came over her face. She 
took a step toward me, peered up into my 
face as though scanning it for something, 
Then she said: ‘In the Burnham house?” 

“Yes. Doctor Burnham was my best 
friend, and ——”’ 

“Was?” she cried. ‘‘You said was, sir?” 

“He is dead, and he asked me ——’”’ 

Abruptly she thrust the girl back into the 
underbrush. I saw that her whole form was 
shaking. ‘‘Dead—dead!’’ she said, and 
whispered it again, ‘‘Dead!’ Then she 
started and stared at me wild eyed. ‘But it 
can’t be done, sir—not possibly. It would 
méan murder, ne less. Israel—he’s not just 
right in his head; he wouldn’t be responsible, 
but it’d be murder just the same. Oh, I hope 
you will go away. I beg you to go away, sir. 
Pléase, please go away and don’t come back 
any more. Come, come, Rosalie. Come, my 
lamb. He is looking for you. Please, sir, 
don’t follow us. Oh, please go away.” 

The undergrowth was fairly thick, but I 
managed to keep step with them. “But I 
am going with you of course,’’ I said. ‘‘ There 
is not a thing in the world to be afraid of. 
Certainly I am going to find out what you 
meant by ——”’ 

“No, no; I meant nothing at all. Don’t 
come with us. It means danger for us both if 
you do—terrible danger. I swear it, sir.” 


ELL, I stopped. There was nothing else 
to do for the time being. Her fear was 
unmistakable; her panic almost tragic in one 
so old. I stood and watched them out of sight. 
Then I went back to the clearing and sat 
down. I had much to think about—my in- 
credible, exquisite Ophelia of the pool, the 
dancing Rosalind, the girl who had never 
been “beyond the woods’’; the old woman; 
and Israel Checkrig. What could Rosalie 
Harneck have to do with those two? The 
man I had seen and put down as an utter 
brute; I dismissed him from my thoughts as 
some strange hermit who only deserved to 
be let alone. But the woman—from her 
manner of deference and her way of speak- 
ing, I should have placed her as some long- 
retired lady’s maid and unmistakably Eng- 
lish. What could such a woman be doing in 
that miserable house in the clearing above 
the grim Hollow? And what was a girl like 
that doing there with them? 

That evening I went to the mill, and, 
though it was rapidly growing dark, I 
mounted directly to the belfry. The stream 
looked very far below; frogs were singing 
somewhere along its banks, and a whippoor- 
will was calling. I seated myself on the plat- 
form and watched the stars come out; but 
my thoughts were only a tangled puzzle, and 
I presently went down, groping my way 
along with a hand against the wall. 

It was there. Tick, tick, tick-tock, tick, 
tick. . . . I stooped and put my «ar 
closer to the floor of the landing. It was 
there, under my feet, between those boards — 
tick, tick, tick, tick. . . . 


WENT into the rooms on either side of the 

stairs, into those on the floor below. I covid 
see no possible place where anything could 
be that might have produced that sound. /n 
one of the rooms into which I groped my 
way cobwebs brushed my face; yet there, 
too, the sound was—tick, tick, tick, tick — 
steady, persistent, relentless. 

Out to the hall again, down the last flight 
of stairs, into the room where the looms 
were—and as my hand touched one of tho:e, 
again the sound, tick, tick, tick, tick. 

The sound was following me, warning me 
out of the place, hunting me out of it, tick- 
ing out—what message? 

Needless to say, I lay awake a long while, 
thinking about that, trying to puzzle it out. 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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Can Carry 
a 


ears Supply 








If you could get a whole year’s supply of the finest toilet 
um paper, packed in a carton so compact that even a small 
child could carry it, wouldn’t you find ita great con- 
nut venience? 

My A four-roll carton of A. P. W. Satin Tissue will practically 
Look for this A. P. W. trade 


mark on the following brands, 
vas ranging from 5¢ to 50¢ per roll: 


last the average family a year—and longer in small families, 


And the reason is that in each tightly wrapped roll there is 
a guaranteed count of 2500 sheets, each 5x5% inches— 
10,000 sheets to the year’s supply carton. 


the 


ld A. P. W. Satin Tissue 
ild Pure White The paper is strong and fine in texture. In its manufacture 
my Fort Orange from pure spruce pulp and clear, tested well water, no pains 
* Ome are spared to produce the cleanest and finest paper it is 


Bob White ossible to make 
zht Onliwon Toilet Paper P ; 


oa and Paper Bowels If your dealer cannot supply you, send $2.00 for a four roll 
mi (year’s supply) carton of A. P. W. Satin Tissue. 
ck- 


ile, 


‘JA.P.W. PAPER CO. ALBANY N.Y. 
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Send for the Magic Crystal 
Booklet giving a hundred 
important household uses. 


Whenever you wash anything with soap and water—woolens, silks, 
cottons, linens, woodwork, tiling, dishes or glassware: wheneve 
you scour anything with a cleanser—pots, pans, stoves, sinks— 
always add 20 Mule Team Borax. 

It’s Nature’s Greatest Water Softener and Cleanser. It is a solvent 
and an antiseptic. It prevents woolens from shrinking. It protects 
colors from fading. It dissolves grease and dirt. It cleans antiseptr 
cally clean. 

20 Mule Team Borax is as valuable an addition to soap as soap is 
to water. In washing anything use soap and water AND 20 Mul 
Team Borax. Sold at Grocers’, Department Stores and Drugzgists: 


Any grocer you buy soap from has 20 Mule Team Borax. Ask him 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 100 William St. New York 
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The Ftouse Across the Road 


(Continued from Page 126) 


The—oh, well, the death tick—for no man 
could have made that sound, no man could 
have made it follow me. What was it? } 

| suppose I slept at last. I awoke sitting 
;) bed during that dark hour when the 


up i 
Ti ij is waiting breathlessly for the awak- 
ening sun. And there came a feeling of an. 
unseen presence, yet not unseen, for against 


the window, as my eyes became accustomed, 
a shaggy outline of a man’s head, the line of 





his houlders I leaped, but it was gone. 

1 do not know whether I would have tried 
to follow it, for as I stood in the middie of the 
floor I became aware of the unmistakable 
acrid odor of smoke. I dashed out of the 
room, down the stairs. It came from the 
back of the house. I went into the kitchen, 
the woodshed; a thin line of flame was al- 
ready eating its way up outside, brush 
against the wall nicely crackling. Half an 


But it was a close shave. 





hour’s work 
II 


ITER my morning plunge and breakfast I 
A decided to go into the mill by daylight 
and hunt down that mysterious ticking to 
its source. The sunlight and good second 
thoughts had utterly banished any supersti- 
tious feeling I had had the night before, and 
in my new fighting spirit I was ready for any- 
thing. I grinned when I remembered my 
fears of the night before; but just the same, 
when I got to the stairway and thought I 
saw something misty and gray in the shadows 
above, my scalp tingled again and my heart 
made itself heard in my ears. The gray 
thing wavered and was gone; I distinctly 
heard the patter of footsteps. 

I had no desire to have the man Checkrig 
leap down upon me from above; I went up 
slowly, as noiselessly as I could. On the 
second floor, on the third, nothing except the 
ticking—nobody. I went up to the floor under 
the roof; only shadows and dust and a few 
slanting rays that came through the inter- 
stices of the roof and along which the dust 
particles danced, and the ticking that went 
on steadily, jeeringly, as I was almost ready 
to believe. I went to the foot of the lad- 
der that led up to the belfry. Something— 
something fell on my face. A flower! 

Can I ever forget that laughing loveliness, 
the sound of that voice coming down on the 
breath of the morning, the magic of the 
words, often as I had heard them before? 


mer) It is not yet near day! 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine 
GF «6 8'5 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale!” 


She was leaning down, only the blue sky 
above her; she was smiling. 

I was speechless. Had ever mortal man 
met such a living Juliet? 


WENT up the ladder, stood there mute 

before her; and oh, but it was fitting that 
only the far sky and the mountain tops 
should form the background for a creature so 
unsullied by the grime of life. 

She laughed a little, almost shy, all wistful. 
“Bob! Why don’t you say the rest? Don’t 
you know the words? Why do you look at 
me like that?” 

_ My hands were cold. I bit my lip for an 
instant. “I think we had better go down 
from ‘this place,” I said. 

he drew away, looked up at me with mock 
seriousness. “Oh! Now you are cross with 
m. You do not like my making-believe. 
Matilda doesn’t either. She says it gives her 
the creeps.” 

‘We must go down from here,” I said. 

I‘ was not until we were out in the road 
that I had myself well enough in hand to 
turn to her with a smile. ‘“ Now look here, 
yenng lady,” I demanded, ‘‘how does it 
happen that you crossed the river? I 
thought you told me you had been forbidden 
to do that.” 

* But Israel has gone away,” she said con- 
te itedly, “And I love to cross over the 
dam, 

Gone away? Then the man at my window 
ast night ——- “When did he go?” 

“Oh, this morning—before I was down- 
Stairs. But I heard them talking. Matilda 
did not want him to go. ‘Oh, don’t, Israel; 


don’t you bring that man here again,’ she 
said. ‘Harm will come of it if you do.’” 

I thought of that for a moment. Then I 
asked: “Is it Mr. Hard that Israel brings?” 

“Yes. But I don’t think he likes him, just 
the same. I don’t like him either; when 
he comes I have to hide.” 

“And now I am going to take you back to 
Matilda,” I told her. “I want to talk to 
Matilda.” 

We crossed the bridge and took the path 
that led to Checkrig’s place, and as we went 
I talked to her again as well as I could of the 
world beyond the woods. When at length 
we reached the little house in the clearing 
the old woman was standing in the doorway; 
as we drew near I saw that she was nervously 
twisting her apron about her hands and that 
her face was working. 

“Oh, my lamb,” she said to the girl re- 
proachfully, “I told you not to go away.” 

“Mrs. Checkrig,” said I, ‘“‘I have come to 
have a little talk with you if I may.” 

“Please, sir, please go away,’’ she replied. 
“‘T beg you to go away, sir, and not to come 
back any more.” 

“What is'Miss Harneck doing here in this 
out-of-the-way place alone?” 

‘She is not alone, sir.” 

“Without her family, then.” 

“There is no family, sir—not a one of them 
left—not on this side of the water. And 
none that would—care.”’ Her old eyes filled 
with tears as she spoke. 


OSALIE’S arms were about her neck. 
“Don’t cry, Matilda; don’t cry, darling, 
dear Matilda.” And turning to me, her lovely 
face quivering: “You have made her cry. I 
thought you were good.” 

“‘T want to be good,” I told them. ‘I want 
to do what is right. It looks to me as though 
a great wrong were being done here.” 

Suddenly, as the words came from me 
without a thought of their significance, I 
started. A great wrong! I had been sent 
here to right a wrong. Was it—could it 
be-—— 

“What had Doctor Burnham to do with 
Miss Harneck?”’ I asked abruptly. 

The old woman looked at me. I have 
never seen such terror in human eyes. ‘Don’t 
speak his name here. Oh, go away. Go.” 

“T shall not go until you answer that 
question,” said I. “T shall not go until you 
have told me what you know about ——”’ 

“T know nothing. I know nothing,” she 
cried, and darted back into the house. 

The girl ran in after her, and I heard the 
scrape of a bolt. I did not see them again. 

I went again to the house in the clearing 
the next day, but the doors were locked, and 
my calls and knocks brought no response. 
After my noonday meal I walked out to the 
highway to collect the several days’ papers 
the postman had left there for me; I needed 
their assurance of a world of reality. I sat 
down in one of the brighter places in the 
woods to read them; it was late in the after- 
noon when I turned into the road before the 
house. 

There I stopped involuntarily. A man 
was coming from around the house, a tall 
man, loosely built, none too closely shaven, 
with a long neck and thin lips and eyes set 
too close together for my taste. 


SURMISED who he must be. “Good eve- 

ning, Mr. Hard,” said I, and from the 
fleeting look of surprise on his face felt that 
I had rather the better of the situation. 

He paused for only a moment, however, 
then came towards me with a somewhat 
swaggering air. We met in front of my door. 
“T have come to inform you, sir, that you 
are trespassing, and to warn you off these 
premises,” the man said. His voice was 
husky, sounding as though he were pos- 
sessed of a perpetual, severe laryngitis. 

I laughed—unpleasantly, I hope. ‘Oh, I 
think not,’ I said. ‘‘ Please let me assure 
you that it is not I who am trespassing, but 
yourself.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say. The property on which 
you are doing me the great honor to stand at 
this moment belongs to me, and when you 


(Continued on Page 130) 

































Can You, Too, Use 











$50.00 a Month Extra? 


AVEN’T you often wished for a pleas- 

ant, dignified spare-time way of earn- 

ing $5.00—$10.00—even $50.00 a 
month extra? Miss Ruth W. Taylor of West 
Virginia found such a plan several years ago. 
Though she is busily employed in an office 
we have, in a single month, paid her more 
than $75.00 extra. All you, too, really need 
to profit is a willingness to suggest to people 
that they give you their renewals or new sub- 
scriptions for The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. p 


In Your Spare Time 


We will pay you generously for results 
whether you sell us only an occasional hour 
or eight hours a day. Profits begin at once. 
We'll furnish everything costfree, even in- 
cluding a most helpful course in salesman- 
ship. Surely you have at least an afternoon 
hour which you would like to turn into real 
money? 


Then Send This 





Coupon Today 


rr rs re reser crs crs cer rer ree see ee ee eee ee 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


641 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, all 


about your plan. 
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HIS YEAR’S EDITION of the 

Gala Book is ready, laden 
from cover to cover with fasci- 
nating newideas forparty tables, 
favors, decorations and cos- 
tumes—even including some 
new games to play. 


All the Spring holidays are in- 
cluded, so whether it’s for a 
patriotic holiday, St.Valentine’s 
or St. Patrick’s Day, May Day 


Plan your next holiday party now 


The Dennison Gala Book 








MAKES IT EASY 


or Easter time, you will discover 
in the Dennison Gala Book sug- 
gestions galore. 

Your local Stationer or De- 
partment Store can furnish the 
Gala Book, as well as the 
Dennison goods needed tocreate 


‘the decorations pictured. 


Write direct to us if your dealer can- 
not supply the Gala Book. Send 10c to 
Dennison Mfg. Co., Dept. 1, Framing- 
ham, Mass. Use the coupon below. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 1, Framingham, Mass. 
I’m sending 10 cents with this coupon; send me my 1924 Gala Book right away. 


) pak aaa ee 








H Dennison 
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Beautiful TILES 


Tiles areexpressive. Ideas 
of pattern, color scheme and 
general effect may be work- 
ed out to perfection when 
they are used. 

Here is a floor and wall material 
that has nolimitations in decorative 
treatment. 

Add to the artistic value of Tiles 
the element of permanence—the 
absence of replacement and repair 
cost—the ease with which the mate- 
rialiskept in its original condition— 
and Tiles prove themselves highly 

ractical while possessing unequaled 
Seen 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
305 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Corns 


Just 









Bluejay 


The simplest way to end a corn 

is Blue-jay. Stops the pain in- 

stantly. Then the corn loosens 

and comes out. Made in clear 

liquid and in thin plasters. The 
‘ action is the same. 
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At your druggist’s 


Does Your Child 
ye Tee ? 


What is so embar- 
ressine, so humiliat- 
jog. as a naughty 
hild. Every mother 
Glows that people 
¥/ judge her by the 
» havior of her chil- 
dren—that parents 
* with unruly young- 
: sters are seldom pop- 
ular. Yet all this 
trouble and humilia- 
tion is now unneces- 
sary, for now there is a scientific 
mutbod of child training, evolved 
by Professor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. (Harvard 
and Columbia and president of the Parents Association). 
This new system shows you how to correct the cause of 













bedience, wilfulness, untruthfulness ag other dan- 


diiso! 
s habits in children of every 
HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS 'is?*y.2"¢. 
which been 
put into the form of an illustrated course y* 
especially for the busy parent, is peoduring remarkable 






and immediate results for thousands its in all 
s of E “B Or is endorsed by ing educators. 
FRE “New Methods in Child 
Training" is the title of 








a start’ E EB BO describes this system and outlines 
the work of The Parents Association. Send letter or postal 
book hate be Saker free—but come now as 


THE PARENT Ss ASSOCIATION 
Department 44 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 











or that sweet crony of yours up there in the 
woods come upon it uninvited you are tres- 
passing, and liable to the penalties of the 
law that you referred to.” 

His face grew livid. “‘ This is Harneck prop- 
erty,” he rasped out. “I am the Harneck 
attorney. I warn you not to fool with me.” 

“Pardon me. You are mistaken. This is 
not Harneck property, but my property. The 
safest thing you can do is to get off my prop- 
erty—and quick at that. And the next 
thing for you to do is to keep off and keep 
your pretty friend off. You will do well to 
remember the penalties of the law.” 

While we stared at each other his face be- 
came mottled with streaks and blotches of a 
purplish color, his eyes grew smaller than 
before, while his Adam’s apple went up and 
down. Then he turned on his heel and 
walked away. I watched him go through the 
covered bridge and up the path on the farther 
hillside; then I went indoors. 

So that was Mr. Hard, the Mr. Cavendish 
Hard who came because he knew Israel, who 
looked at Rosalie Harneck and wanted to 
touch her—that reptile! Yes, decidedly 
things were becoming more interesting in 
Factory Hollow. 


HAT evening it came on to rain, and I 

lighted a blaze in the sitting-room fire- 
place and tried to focus my attention on the 
newspapers. I think it was no more than 
natural that when a tapping sounded on the 
side door I jumped. 

Mrs. Checkrig stood on the doorstep, an 
old shawl about her head and shoulders. 
‘Please, sir, may I come in?” she asked. 

I ushered her into the room where the fire 
was and hung her shawl near the blaze. 
“Ts anything wrong up there?’”’ I asked. 
“Miss Harneck 

“Oh, no, she is quite safe, quite all right. 
I—I see to that, sir.” 

“That man Hard ” T began. | 

“He has gone away again, sir; and my son 
Israel is always out at night. I had to come, 
to beg you again to go away, sir. Oh, please, 
please go away from this place.” 

“You have asked me that before,” I told 
her as patiently as I could and as gently, 
“and I told you that I would not go until you 
had answered certain questions of mine.” 

“T cannot answer your questions. I don’t 
know anything.” 

“Oh, come now. We both know better 
than that. You certainly know who Miss 
Harneck is, for example, and why she is liv- 
ing with you.’ 

“She is Philip Harneck’s daughter, sir, 
and she has been my charge ever since she 
was born.” 








CONSIDERED a moment, then asked: 

“And do you think you are fulfilling your 
trust, if it is that, by keeping her here in this 
place?”’ 

She twisted her hands in the apron she 
was wearing. ‘‘No. No; heaven knows I 
do not think I am. But what can I do? 
It was the master’s will, all his doings.”’ 

‘“‘T think he must have been insane.” 

‘Oh, far from that, sir—unless being cruel 
and jealous and unforgiving and relentless 
and all shut up inside with grief and re- 
morse—unless those are being insane.” 

“‘But the man must have cared for his 
daughter.” 

“Cared! He hated her, my pretty lamb. 
He did not want her to come in the first 
place—jealous of her mother’s dear arms 
about her! And’ after—after—after what 
happened, he never wanted to see her.” 

“Ts her mother living?” 

‘She died after—after that—that dread- 
ful time. I can’t tell you ——” 

“‘ And did it never occur to you to take the 
child away from him?” 

“T tried. But I did not get beyond the 
woods. He had Israel set to watch me, my 
own son set to watch me. After he burned 
the old house down Ag 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“He did that, sir. He and Israel built that 
place back in the woods, and then they set 
fire to the old house and burned it—so that 
peo le would think there was no one living 

e Hollow. And when I found how de- 
tomniad he was I did what.I could for my 
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lamb. Not a book would the master have up 
there at the house; but I broke into this one, 
and though I’m an honest woman, sir, I 
stole a whole shelf of books so I could teach 
my lamb to read. You can see over there 
where they stood, sir. And I have taught 
her pretty manners, I have taught her to 
sew; all I know I have taught her. I have 
done what I could for her, my lamb, my 
precious lamb.” 

I stopped in front of her. ‘‘ Look here,”’ I 
asked abruptly, “‘what had Doctor Burnham 
to do with all this?” 

She sprang to her feet. “Oh, I don’t know 
any more, sir. I cannot tell you any more.”’ 

We were silent a moment or two. Then I 
leaned forward and asked: ‘ Mrs. Checkrig, 
will you bring Miss Harneck and let me take 
you both out of this place? I will provide 
for you : 





HE leaned forward, searching my face. 
“Who are you, sir?” 

I explained who I was, and how I had 
happened to come to Factory Hollow. We 
must have talked for over an hour; at last 
she said: “I cannot make up my mind to- 
night, sir. I cannot. I don’t know what to 
think. You seem like a kind, true gentleman; 
but how can I know what to do? And my 
lamb, she would be so frightened to go away 
without me. Oh, may heaven help me to 
know what to do!” 

“Very well,” I said. 
to come here again?” 

“T will. I promise I will.” 

“Tomorrow night?” 

“Tf that Mr. Hard does not come back 
again I will, after my lamb’s asleep. I don’t 
have to think about Israel, for he’s always 
off the first part of the night.” 

On that promise we parted. 

Next morning I had been for my news- 
paper and was walking homeward through 
the sparkling, fragrant woods when I came 
upon her. The moss was soft and deep under 
my feet; I think I made no sound. She was 
standing, in her frock of green, under a white 
birch tree; she was talking to a little furry 
creature set saucily on one of its branches. 


“Will you promise 


WISH I had a family, chipmunk. I 
haven’t. But there’s a nut for you to 
take home to yours. And 


For you there’s rosemary and rue; these ~— 
Seeming end savour re the winter long. a 


Sir, the year growing onciont, 
Not yet an summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter. ; 


Oh, chipmunk, I-don’t want winter to come 
again and the woods to be still. I’m—I’m 
so—so lonely.” 

I had come up behind her close enough to 
hear the break in her voice; I knew that 
today she was playing Perdita, and no child 
of even a happy queen could have been 
lovelier than she was, standing there. Were 
love born of pity, I should have loved her 
then, even if I had not loved her before. 

“‘Good morning, Perdita,” I said. 

We were quite close to the fallen chestnut 
that had blocked the way when my friend 
the. storekeeper had first brought me into 
the road; we sat down upon it. 

She sat there, looking off into the bosky 
woods, her face shadowed with brooding. 
Suddenly I saw tears well up into her eyes; 
she turned them upon me, as unashamed or 
unaware as a little child would have been. 
“Bob, I don’t want to play any more. I 
don’t want to make-believe any more. Those 
others— Rosalind and Ophelia and the rest — 
they are not real. They have been my 
friends, and I love them; but they do not 
talk to me, they do not really, really come 
out with me, nor look at me, nor—nor love 
me. I want to go out beyond the woods, 
Bob, where families are, and other girls; 
and—and where you live, Bob.” She 
paused; then she laid her hand on mine. 
““Won’t you take me out with you, please?” 

“Oh, my dear!” I cried; and, for one 
brief moment, I held her hand against my 
cheek. 

When I looked up at her again her eyes 
had widened, her lips parted; a flush had 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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FACE Powper 


ABLACH) 















Against Winter’s blustery 
snowy winds, delicate 
skins need protection, 
Lablache protects—is 
safe, pure, clinging, dain- 
tily fragrant, invisible, 
For fifty years the choice 
of fastidious women. 


Refuse Subsiitutes 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 50 cts. a box, large size $1.00, of 
druggists or by mail. Send for Free Sample, 




















Something New! 


Compact Lablache Rouge with a Puff. Giy. 
ing a natural color to the cheeks. 75 cts. a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 132 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
























































Dye OMd, Faded 
Things Like New 


Sweaters Waists Draperies 
Skirts Dresses Ginghams 
Coats Kimonos — Stockings 


Diamond Dyes 


Each 15-cent package of ‘ Diamond 
Dyes’’ contains directions so simple any 
woman can dye or tint any old, wom, 
faded thing new, even if she has neve! 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 


TELL TOMORROW'S 


» White’s Weather Prophet 
~% forecasts the weather Weather 
™, 8to24hoursin advance. 
Not a toy but a scientifically com 
structed i instrument ren tomati- 
cally. I d riasting. 


} An Ideal Poncent 
g Made doubly interesting by the Jii tle fig- 
€ ures of Hansel and Gretel and the WW’ 5 
douttotell you 
what the weather will be.  $ 
Size 614x714; fully guaranteed. 25 
- Postpaid to any address - 
Agents Wanted. U.S. or Canada on receipt of 
SPECIAL OFFER—Handsomely illustrated story 
Hansel and Gretel, in colors, given away free with each ordet- 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. 68, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fi RELESS CC Electric R 
Gives every facility of electric range plus every ad vantast 
of Reahess coker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts. 


Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off fo ape Attaches to Jom 
electric socket lo special wirin 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices. # 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 13 
Alliance,Ohio Georgetown, Ont. 
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eautiful as 


the day we married” 


LEAR, youthful, lovely skin, lustrous 

hair and sparkling eyes! How for- 
tunate is this woman who has retained 
these priceless possessions of her youth! 
She is. admired by all about her because 
she has learned to keep all the beauty of 
girlhood. Let us tell you her secret. 


Science has only recently discovered that 
those poisons which mar the beauty of 
your skin, eyes and hair originate in a 
clogged intestine. Faulty elimination is 
fatal to a clear complexion, says a famous 
health authority. The impurities which 
start from clogged intestines are absorbed 
by the blood. They thus reach the skin 
and inflame it, resulting in many unsightly 
blemishes. These intestinal poisons ‘even 
invade the hair and the eyes. The hair 
loses its sheen and silkiness, often turning 
gtay, and the eyes become dull, with a 
yellowish tinge, and lacking in brightness. 


Women are avoiding these dangers and 
preserving their loveliness by maintain- 
ing internal cleanliness through the regular 
use of Nujol. They have learned that 
Nujol by /ubrication overcomes intestinal 


clogging. It lubricates and softens the 
food waste and hastens its rate of flow. 
Thus it prevents the creation of those 
poisons in the intestines which cause 
skin and other disfigurements. 


As Nujol has helped maintain the beauty 
of these women, so can it help you. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush your teeth 
or wash your face. Nujol is not a medi- 
cine. Like pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
establishes the habit of internal cleanli- 
ness—the healthiest habit in the world. 


If you would be always attrac- 
tive, youthful and healthy, in- 
ternal cleanliness must be ha- 
bitual. Keep a bottle of Nujol 
in the bath room cabinet to 
help you acquire this health 
habit. For sale at all druggists. 


Nujol 


. AA A 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


For Internal Cleanliness 
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Faulty 
Elimination 


Intestinal clogging is so prevalent that it is not 
considered a serious illness. However, when one 
stops to realize that not only is intestinal clog- 
ging a cause of minor ailments, but the starting 
place of fully 75 per cent. of human disease, it 
is apparent that proper measures must be taken 
to overcome and prevent it. 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not overcome faulty 
elimination, says a noted authority, but by their 
continued use tend only to aggravate the con- 
dition and often lead to permanent injury. 


Medical science,through knowledge gained of the 
intestinal tract by X-ray observation and exhaus- 
tive tests, has found in /ubrication the best means 
of overcoming faulty elimination. The gentle 
lubricant, Nujol, penetrates and’softens the hard 
food waste. Thus it enables nature to secure 
regular, thorough elimination. Nujol is not a 
laxative and cannot cause distress. Nujol hastens 
the rate of flow through the intestine, pre- 
venting intestinal sluggishness. 


.. Nujolisused in leading hospitals andis prescribed 
by eens throughout the world for the re- 
lief of faulty elimifiation in people of all ages. 


Infants and Children: The mother who permits 
intestinal clogging in her baby or older child is 
jeopardizing the health, even the life of her little 
one. Fora clégged system is a weakened system, 
and leaves the child a prey to serious disease. 


Nujol, given to the infant or child, gently softens 
the accumulated waste, thereby speeding up to a 
normial rate its movement through and out of 
the body. 


Let your child have Nujol regularly—and see rosy 
cheeks, clear eyesand happiness return once more. 


Expectant and Nursing Mothers: Faulty elimination, 
almost invariably present during pregnancy and the nurs- 
ing period, is particularly dangerous at such times because 
of its effect upon the infant. The poisons formed in the 
intestine enter the circulation and soon appear in the milk. 
Laxatives or cathartics taken to relieve intestinal clogging, 
present a similar danger because they are also absorbed 
with consequent ill effect to the baby through the milk. 


Nujol is extensively prescribed by physicians for the ex- 
pectant and nursing mother because it is not absorbed in 
the course of its passage through the system and thus can- 
not affect the child. Nujol can also be given with great 
benefit to the infant in arms. 































Oil Co, 
(New Jersey) 





FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Réom 821—H, 7 Hanover Square, NewYork. For 
this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, to cover packin 
and postage, please send me a trial bottle of Nujol dod 
16-page booklet, “Faulty Elimination.” (For booklet only, 
check here © and’ send without money.) 


Name 
Address 
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SPECIAL OFFER OF 


TESTED SEEDS 


demonstrate the superiority of Hender- 





son’s Seeds, we have e up a special 

collection comprising one packet each of 

Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, 

— Tipped Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s 

re Pope Asters, Henderson’s Brilliant Mix- 

es and Spencer Giant Waved Sweet 

This feature collection will be sent you 

a extra charge if you write for our 1924 

Catalogue, stating where this advertisement 

was seen and enclosing ten cents for postage 
and handling. 


The Most Complete and Helpful 
Catalogue 


we.ever have issued is ready—without doubt 
the handsomest and most interest- 
ing horticultural publication of the 
year. It is a book of 176 pages, 
16 color pages and over 1,000 
photo-engravings, a book crowded 
with useful garden information. 
Send 10 cents today for the Cata- 
logue. 


Empty Envelopes Count for Cash 


The specialty collection will be 
sent in a coupon envelope which, 
when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order amounting to 
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$1.00 or more. 


PETER HENDERSON ECO 


35& 37; CORTLANDT ST. NEW. YORK 

























Guleoden, $1.10 


So that you may know the gorgeous 
beauty of Fenderd Gladioli, | I will send 
you one of my “Surprise” packages 
prepaid for only $1.10. Each package 
contains a collection of ten beautiful 
varieties, no two alike, but not labeled. 4 
If under names, each collection would § 
cost at least $3.00. These collections 
are made up from nearly one hundred 
of my fine catalog kinds. Do not send 
postage stamps. 

Send for 1924 Catalog Now 

Describes hundreds of my gladioli. 
Illustrations in color. Full cultural in 
structions. Write for free copy to-day. 


A. E. Kunderd, Box 8, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
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NEW 1924 MAULE 
SEED BOOK FREE 


176 Pages, completely illustrated, with beauti- 
ful, colored cover, and full of facts and sound 
advice for greater success in growing vegeta- 
bles and flowers. Maule’s tested seeds are sure 
to grow. Send a postal for your copy TODAY. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, In 
817 Maule —e Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


| Once Grown -Always Grown | 


























Standard varieties. 
Novelties. Bargains. 


Shade, ornamental and fruit 
trees. Shrubs, plants, flowers, seeds. 
feet Cgeality —low’ prices. Every customer 


be satisfied. 71st year of business. 
Waite for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 


PETER tye ened +d \ coped 























The House Across the Road 


(Continued from Page 130) 


come to her face. “You—I like you to do 
that. Why did you do that, Bob?” she 
whispered. 

‘Because I love you so,” I told her, and 
was glad that I had said it for all my con- 
science reproached me for even that faint 
touch on the exquisite aloofness of her soul’s 
innocence. 

“Love! Love—they talk a great deal 
about love, those make-believes— Juliet, and 
dear Rosalind, and the rest. I—I did not 
know ——”’ She looked off into the woods, 
looked again at me. “I think—I think 
I love you too,” she said. 


T FIRST I could not speak. She had 

jumped to her feet, poised, alert, radi- 

ant, lovely beyond any mortal creature that 
any other man had ever beheld. 

“T will take you, and as there is a heaven 
above us, I will make the world a happy 
place for you. But we cannot go today.” 

“Oh yes, yes. Now.” 

“Not today. It is not possible. You must 
go back for tonight. Tomorrow ns 

“You will take me away tomorrow?” 

“T will. Whatever happens, I will take 
you away tomorrow,” I promised. 

How little I knew —— 

When I reached Barker’s store I had made 
up my mind. I knew that Doctor Burnham’s 
devoted nurse, Miss Gay, was taking a well- 
earned rest and it was not long before I had 
her on the wire. Yes, she would come imme- 
diately—I might expect her as early as pos- 
sible on the morrow. 

I no longer doubted that my mission to 
Factory Hollow was about to be fulfilled, 
though what part Doctor Burnham had in 
it all was still obscure. I was determined 
that Rosalie should come away with me, 
with or without Mrs. Checkrig, though I 
believed I should be able to persuade the old 
woman to accompany us. Once “beyond the 
woods,” things would arrange themselves; 
and then after a while 








But that night Mrs. Checkrig did not 


come. Through the whole night I waited, 
and she did not come. 

As the first gray of dawn crept over the 
mountain I went through the covered bridge 
and up the path to the Checkrig place. At 
last I stood at the edge of the clearing. 

The house was not there. Not a wall 
remained; nothing remained, save black- 
ened embers, heavier timbers that still 
smoked, here and there a glow of fire still 
eating its way among the débris, taunting 
me like a vicious eye. 


I RAN to the hilltop where my lovely Rosa- 
lind had danced. I raced and stumbled 
down to the silent pool. I tore up the hill 
again to the black ruins, calling, calling, witha 
sob in my throat and sheer panic at my heart. 
But there was not a sign, not a sound of the 
Checkrigs, nor of my girl that was every girl 
and every beauty and every dream. 

I went up and down the stream; at last 
I stood on its bank opposite the mill, where 
the broken dam crossed. Her white feet had 
touched that crumbling masonry, those 
waters had kissed her ankles. Then 

A woman’s scream, a woman’s shriek from 
that grim building on the farther side. A 
cry of wild terror, a shriek that broke off 
short and sharp. 

I tore out on the rocks, waded into the 
water—slipped, and got a thorough drench- 
ing. But I made the other bank, drew my- 
self up into a window of the mill. Through 
the room where the looms were, up the stairs 
I dashed. The cry had come from above. 
Up and up I went, and even as I raced up the 
last flight I heard a sound of scuffling over- 
head, the hard breathing of men in desperate 
struggle. Then abruptly, on a level with my 
eyes, a head; a head with white hair parted 
in the middle, and a thin line of red trickling 
down on the step below. 

I stopped only long enough to lift the 
body, to place the poor head upon the floor. 
For they were there, under the peak of the 
roof, Hard and Checkrig, locked in each 
other’s arms, swaying, panting, reeling, gasp- 
ing; and over the floor—a sight stranger than 
any nightmare—clocks broken apart, cases 
and wheels and iron weights, shattered glass, 
springs; and mingled with those, gold pieces, 





coins large and small, scores or hundreds of 
them, all kicked and scuffled by the feet of 
the two men as they fought. But Rosalie 
was not there. 

Cavendish Hard fought like a man who is 
fighting for his life, but Israel Checkrig fought 
like an animal. Hard screamed aloud once 
as Checkrig’s teeth fastened in his arm. 
Then suddenly he went sprawling across the 
floor like a dirty rag, and Checkrig, swaying 
to hold his feet, his great arms hanging 
loosely, his head bent forward like an ape’s, 
looked at him. Neither had given me so 
much as a glance. 

Then suddenly Checkrig dropped to his 
knees and began to fumble among the 
wreckage on the floor, pushing the broken 
clocks and their parts aside, scraping away 
the gold pieces, making a sound like a whin- 
ing dog’s. At last he seemed to find what he 
wanted—a mere bundle of papers, as far as 
I could make out—and in another moment 
he was on his feet and coming towards me. 


E STOPPED when he saw me, his lips 

drawn back from his teeth, his head 
thrust out. I leaped for him. I had no in- 
tention of letting him escape without telling 
me where to find the girl. But he was the 
quicker, in spite of the struggle he had just 
come through. He made for the ladder that 
led to the belfry and scrambled up. 

From the floor of the tower he leaned 
down. ‘“Ye’ll never get it,” he cried, pant- 
ing. “He told me to keep it away from 
everybody. Ye’ll never get it, nor him 
either.” 

He disappeared from the opening. I hesi- 
tated, having no desire to feel him leap down 
upon me. Then at a strange sound from 
above, a wild scream, I went up. The plat- 
form was empty. I leaned over the broken 
railing. There was a blotch upon the rocks 
below, where nothing had been before. 

When I got down the ladder again Hard 
was kneeling as Checkrig had knelt, scooping 
the gold pieces together. 

“What have you done with Miss Har- 
neck?” I demanded. ‘Speak out! Quick!” 

“T don’t know where she is.” 

I do not know what I should have done, 
but at that moment I heard a faint moan 
from behind me. The old woman’s eyes were 
open, staring. I laid my hand over her 
heart. .She was living. I realized at once 
that my one hope of finding Rosalie lay with 
her. Hard and his villainy, the gold, every- 
thing else must wait. I lifted the woman 
and carried her down the stairs, out to the 
road, toward the house. A mananda woman 
who were standing at the door saw me and 
my burden and came running toward me. 

“Goodness!” said Miss Gay. ‘Is this the 
one you ‘ 

And my friend Barker exclaimed, with a 
look of disgust and disappointment on his 
face: ‘Well, I swanny!” But he held the 
door open as I carried her through. I stood 
up. “T’ll explain later. There’s a man back 
there that we’ve got to get.” 





HE man Hard was on the stairs; he 

darted back when he saw us, but we 
caught him and I tied his hands behind his 
back. Between us we took him to the house 
across the road, and left him securely bound 
and locked inan upper room. Mrs. Checkrig 
was still unconscious. 

Two men can search more thoroughly 
than one. We went back to the clearing on 
the mountain; we hunted through every 
thicket round about it. We found no secret 
place; our shouts were unanswered. 

We went back to the house, but no grilling 
of which we were capable got from Hard any 
information concerning the girl. 

“Well, anyway,” said Barker, “‘you’d 
better confess about the housebreakin’ and 
burglarizin’, to say nothing about what you 
done to the old woman and the arson up 
there in the woods.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about. 
What arson? And [I didn’t strike the old 
woman. Checkrig did it.” 

“Well, he’s gone. I guess it’ll be fixed 
onto you all right, considering the way we 
found you and all.” 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Our new Garden 
Color harmony 
Chart (which cannot 
be supplied by any 
other seedsmen) solves 
the problem of color group- 
ing. The price of this chart 
with other helpful material $2, 
Fully described in our catalog. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 




















Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 


; Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern Grown 





” Self-G wing Cele sane 

. Self-Gro' . 

. Early Arrow- ead Cabbage ° 

. Fullerton Market Lettuce . ‘ 
12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 
Write today! Send 10 cents to help pay 
postage and packing and receive the 


above “ Famous Collection” and our 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
218 Rose St. Rockford, Illinois 


BUISTS SEEDS 
Free Garden Guide 


This 138-page, fully illustrated book tells 
how, when and what to plant to have the 
choicest vegetables and flowers. 


Special Coupon Offer 
The coupon included in our Garden Guide 
saves you 25c. on seed purchases of $1.00 
or more. Write today for this book and 
money-saving coupon. 
Free flower seeds with orders of 50c. or more 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Established 1828 
Dept. I Philadelphia 
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Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
freest blooming rose plants in 
America. Grown on their own 


roots in the fertile soil of New 
Castle. We give you the benefit 
of a lifetime experience. and 
the most select list in America. va very desirable Rose 
now cultivated in America J included in our immense 


stock—and the prices are rig 

Our rose book for 1924, ROSES OF NEW CASTLE, 
tells you how to make rose growing a success. Published 
and elaborately printed in actual colors. Send for your 
copy to-day—a postal will do. Address 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Indiana 











D'S ROSES 


4, Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites 
j and newandrare sorts,thecream 
of the world’ 8 productions. 
“Dingee Roses” known as ‘i¢ 
best for 73 years. Safe delivery 
guaranteed anywhere in U. 5. 
own for a copy of 
ur “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1924. FREE. 









1 Irs 
Illustrates wonderful “ Dingee Ros«s" 
; in natural colors. It’s more than a cata! g 
4 —it’s the lifetime experience of the Oldest ud 
Leading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on r.s¢ 
and flower culture for the amateur. —— 500 varieties Ro-¢s 
= Bh other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow 
Edition Limited. Established 1 1850. 70 Greenhous:s. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD Co. Box 124 West Grove, a 














60 Acres of ROSES 


All sturdy, prolific rose plants, in nature's rich st 
shadings—just the kinds you want in 


OUR 1924 CATALOG, NOW READY 
These plants will produce flowers in three montis. 
Write for beautifully illustrated catalog to-day. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 376 Painesville, Ohio 
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“Fluffy Ruffles” 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 
ostrich-plumed type. Strong, 

ous, hardy—will grow and _ thrive 
in any home. Makes whole house 


- Fancy Ferns 5° 














Pos id for 


Boston, arched and 
interlaced with long, 
swordlike fronds; 
Emerald Feather, a droo; 
ing, feathery sort; an a 
Dainty Lace Fern, a fitting orna- 


ment for any nook or corner. 

All Nice Growing Plants. Will quickly oo 
in size and value. nd 35 cents today for 
four fine ferns together with our complete cata- 
log of desirable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. D, DES MOINES, IA. 




















om FF catalog, 
wonderful book in “colors, best ev 
published, big help to you in selecting 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Fruits, Ever- 


greens, etc. Filled with suggestions and 
collections for landscaping your property. 


many bargains like thefollowing: 100 Straw- 
berries $1, 20 Red or Black Raspberries $1, 12 4% : 
Blackberries $1, 12 Concord Grapes$1, 5 Indian sy 
Currants $1, 3 Roses $1, 5 Snowberry $1. 
Many other wonderful bargains in free 
catalog. Write now for Raspberry offer. 
Ferris Nursery Co. 
75 Bridge St. 


100 Evercreens | 
Northern Grown 





Hampton, Iowa 
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1924 
Catalog 
now ready 


Get this carefully planned and 
practical aid to garden growing. 
Every flower and vegetable seed 
that you might want for your 
garden is listed. Hardy perennials 
and ornamental shrubs for founda- 
tion planting or other decorative 


a, “4 purpose, and fruit and shade trees, 
descriptive, are shown in unusual abundance. 
interesting, Our 1200 acres have supplied pro- 
free. A post fessional gardeners, orchardists 
card will and nurserymen the country over 
bring it. for 70 years. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 years 
Box 414 


Painesville, Ohio 


CKS 2 
fori924.- «GUIDE 


s 
FREE 4 WORTH WHILE BOOK WRITE 

For vegetable growers and all lovers of flowers. Lists 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- 
able inst ructions on planting and care. Get the benefit 
of the experience of the oldest catalog seed house and 
largest growers of Asters in America. For 75 years 
the leading authority on vegetable, flower and farm 
seeds, plants, bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 





This book, the best we have issued, is ab- 
. solutely free. Send for your copy today be- 
fore you forget. A postcard is sufficient. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 1 Stone St. 

Rochester, N. ¥. The Flower City 
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The Ftouse Across the Road 


(Continued from Page 132) 


“Tt wasn’t doing any good, hid away. 
He kept it hidden in the mill. He was 
crazy; it’s a good thing he’s gone. He was 
crazy—kept it hidden in the mill, under the 
floor, between the walls, all over the place. 
Kept the clocks going, went down to wind 
’em every night so’s he could hear the 
ticks. and remember where he’d hidden the 
money—a clock in each place. Crazy!” 

Light dawned on me. “How did you find 
that out?” I demanded. 

“None of your business,” he returned. 
“‘They thought I went away, the Checkrigs 
did. I did, but I came back. I hid in the 
mill. It was—it was——— That infernal 
ticking anywhere, everywhere! I waited; 
last night he came to wind the clocks. When 
he had gone I found them all, got them and 
the gold to the upper room. I’d have got 
away with it, too, if he hadn’t come back 
this morning—Checkrig. Curse him.” 


E TOOK him out of the house, back to 

the fallen tree where Barker’s ancient 
horse was quietly cropping at the under- 
growth. “TI’ll be back before night with the 
doctor and—them, for Checkrig, y’under- 
stand,” the storekeeper said. 

He was as good as his word, and before he 
left again he put into my hands the packet 
that had been found near Checkrig’s body. 

When I was alone I opened the yellowed 
paper that was wrapped about the docu- 
ments—a title deed to the Harneck prop- 
erty; some thousands of dollars in United 
States bonds, with the coupons uncut; the 
wedding certificate—dated some twenty- 
eight years before from the town of Burnley 
in England—of Philip Harneck and Iris 
Rosalie Yard; and a small black-bound 
book closely written until near the end, 
where the pages were blank. 

I need scarcely copy some of those sen- 
tences in the diary, if it was that, for all the 
items were undated. I shall always remem- 
ber them too well. ‘She danced. Her 
beauty like the stars.” ‘‘Opera—Aida— 
people stared.”’ “The Mellings’ ball. Other 
men’s arms about her. I do not like it.” 
“Burnham. The one she danced with twice.” 
“T shall take her away.” ‘Factory Hollow 
again, after eighteen years. House good 
enough. I shall have her to myself.” ‘Old 
Burnham ill. I will not have her go there 
again.” “A child is coming. If she should 
die if 

There was an unquotable page written by 
a man in agony of spirit; then: “A girl. 
Will it take her away from me? A woman’s 
love ——” Next: “Old Burnham dead. 
J. B. here.” “I saw them in the road.” 
“They were down by the river.” “J. B. 
gone. I have her to myself again, except for 
the child. Why does a woman’s love “4 
“She writes to him! By heaven! I could 
kill him.” ‘Here again, in the house across 
the road.” And the last words in the book 
were: “Iris—Iris 

Few and broken as they were, what a pic- 
ture the words made of a man’s jealousy. 
I thought of that sweet face in the silver 
frame. I understood now—Iris Rosalie, and 
the girl Rosalie, her child. The house was 
suffocating. I stumbled out of doors along 
the road. I passed the mill; beyond were 
the ruins of the house where she first saw the 
light, my sweet Ophelia, Rosalind of the 
forest, the lovely Juliet of the belfry. And 
now—lI crossed the road and sat down on a 
bit of fallen wall. 











T FIRST I thought it came to me from 
another world, born of my longing. My 
heart stood still, then pounded in my ears. 
I sprang to my feet. “ Rosalie!” I shouted. 
‘“‘Rosalie!’”? From somewhere, somewhere 
among those black ruins. the voice came, 
faint and dim, but hers—oh, hers! 

I do not know how I found my way, 
groping, bruising myself, regardless of every- 
thing save that each time the voice was 
nearer. Under a leaning beam, over a 
crumbling floor—stone steps that led down— 
my hand on a door at last! 

“Bob! Oh, please let me out. I’ve been 
here so long. I’m so hungry.” 

“Oh, my darling,” I sobbed and laughed. 
Then: “Stand away; I am going to break 
in the door.” 


Was it too dark for my arms to find her? 
Too dark for me to feel her clinging to me? 
Too dark to hear her sweet voice reproaching 
me for leaving her there so long, her rippling 
laugh, her little broken murmurings when 
she felt the tears on my face? 

Yet it was two full weeks before we pieced 
together all the parts of that strange tale. 
We carried Matilda Checkrig back to Doctor 
Burnham’s house, now mine; and when the 
lawyer, Mr. Whitney, heard that I was back, 
he came and was introduced to Rosalie and 
gave me a sealed envelope. 


“ WAS to give you this when the three 
months were up, or if you accomplished 
your mission before then.” 
It was written in pencil on three sheets of a 
prescription blank: 


Bob—I know that you will do as I have 
asked. I was the cause of the tragedy of the 
woman I would have given my life to save. 
She did not love me, but I would not believe it; 
I went back again. He came upon us—I was 
kissing her hands, because she was sending me 
away. In the night she came knocking on the 
door. He had driven her from the house. It 
was death for her. I promised to look after the 
child, and I have never been able to. Do what 
you can. . B. 


That was all. The rest came from Matilda 
Checkrig and can be briefly told. Philip 
Harneck had gone to England to investigate 
an invention of Yard, the father of Iris. 
Yard died suddenly, and his daughter mar- 
ried Harneck, taking with her to America 
her maid Checkrig and the woman’s half- 
witted son. Harneck’s was a mad love for 
the beautiful English girl until the demon of 
jealousy entered into his soul. Then he 
opened the house in Factory Hollow that had 
been closed for years and took his young wife 
there. 

Harneck became more moody. At that 
time an old uncle of John Burnham’s lived 
in the house across the road, the only other 
occupant of the Hollow. Harneck even re- 
sented the kindness of his wife towards this 
old man. When John Burnham came to the 
place as his uncle was dying Harneck for- 
bade his wife’s going out of the house. 

What words there may have been between 
John Burnham and Mrs. Harneck we shall 
never know; it was as he had written me, 
that Harneck came upon him as they were 
saying farewell. 

“‘She came up to the room where the baby 
was,” Mrs. Checkrig told us. ‘‘‘Don’t you 
cry so, my sweet, don’t you,’ I said to her. 
And she looked up in my face. ‘Oh, Ma- 
tilda,’ she said, ‘Philip—and I love him so! 
I love him truly!’ And she did, sir, she did! 
She never loved anyone else.”’ 


"T’HAT day wore on. ‘‘Then,’’ Mrs. Check- 

rig said, “I woke up in the night and 
heard Miss Iris cry out, sir, something dread- 
ful. I ran to their room; she came out in her 
night things. He had a carriage whip in his 
hands; there were red marks on her shoul- 
ders. She was saying, ‘I am not, Philip, I 
am not. How can you say that of your wife? 
You can’t drive me away—oh, my baby!’ 
But he could, sir. He drove her out of the 
house, with the snow on the ground, just as 
she was. In four days she was dead in that 
house across the road.” 

Twice had John Burnham gone back to 
plead with Harneck to give his daughter 
proper care. At last, maddened apparently 
at Burnham’s attempts to do something for 
the child, Harneck built the house in the 
woods and burned the other. He must have 
converted a good part of his property into 
gold that he left to the care of his devoted 
slave, Israel. And Israel, half-wit that he 
was, knew that he would forget where it was 
hidden; therefore the clocks. 

Ah, well! That was a year ago, and it is 
June again. Between us all the old wrong is 
righted as far as it can be. On the desk be- 
fore me as I write there are two worn vol- 
umes in calfskin, between whose covers are 
the immortal words of Rosalind and Juliet, of 
Perdita and Ophelia, my wedding gift from 
my love; for tomorrow she is going to put her 
hand in mine for the long journey. 


THE END 
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Burpee’s Annual fells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 

The Best is the Cheapest 

Burpee’s Seeds are the best that 
grow and they are the cheapest— 
in the long run. 

There is very little difference in 

price between Burpee’s Seeds and 
seeds that are cheap, but Oh! what 
a difference in the resulting crop. 
* Burpee’s Annual describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds with color 
pictures of the best Vegetables and 
Flowers. 


If you are interested, Burpee’s 
Annual will be mailed to you free. 


Write for your “Annual” today. 
quae TEAR HERE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
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Corns 


Lift Right Off 





Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the “hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 

Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 








Ss ma 
100 Envelopes / 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME ANO ADDRESS 










SIZE of sheets 6 x 7; envelopes to match. Neatly 
printed in rich, dark blue ink on white National 
Bank Bond—a superior pa on. This nensguesd sta- 
tionery is used in better homes everywhere. To 
handle our enormous volume of business with dis- 
atch the U.S. Government hasestablished a branch 
Post Office inour plant. Remit bp order—or, if in- 
tatthe t, we wil try C.O.D. West 
of ‘Denver and outside of U. S. add 10 per cent. 
Money refunded if you are not wholly satisfied. 
as Pash a aaa co. 
Peru, Indiana 


AMERICAN Bi STATION ERY 











For Tiny Tots 
Too Young to Walk 


He's inquisitive (bless his heart)! In 
his perilous journeys along the floor he 
tries the taste of everything in sight. 
The GO-BI-BI keeps him away from 
draughts and dust—teaches him to 
walk early yet not too soon. 

It’s safe—won't tip and encircles him 
with a rubber cushioned hoop. Write 
for free booklet, “ “Building Strength 

= Into the Youngster.” 


If your department store can’t supply 
you order from us direct. 


THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 1G1 , Ohio 








Matchless Quality 
has given 


LIPTONS 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 
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The Age of Turmoil 


(Continued from Page 23) 


children, but if one notices the parents 
themselves one finds a change has crept 
over most of them also. 

Our mothers sat at home and kept us 
generally near them in our girlhood. When 
our fathers twenty or thirty years ago re- 
turned at the end of a long day’s absence it 
was to find wives who were ready to sit 
through a calm evening at the fireside. 

The self-respecting man of old, once mar- 
ried, would hardly dare be seen dining or at a 
party without his wife. Only wicked for- 
eigners were supposed to act thus. 

Before the war feminine rivalry was mainly 
in spending money to the best advantage. 
Jewels, houses, horses, clothes, yachts, enter- 
tainments, were on a growing scale of lavish- 
ness and originality. 

Then followed efforts to amuse guests in 
new fashions. Society was growing blasé and 
overweary in those days before the war. 
Bridge was an addition to possible distrac- 
tions, and poker, too, had its day. 

The country clubs, with the sporting diver- 
sions they offered, were introduced and grew 
in society’s favor. They brought about a 
variety of healthier competitions and gave 
good training to youngsters and elders alike. 
Out-of-door life, simpler and more normal 
than the overheated atmosphere of their 
usual city frames, probably prepared many a 


man and woman to stand successfully the © 


strain of their later war activities. 

The upper strata of our society had more 
money than the corresponding groups in 
Europe; but there was nothing fundamental 
in common between the lives of real leaders 
here and across the sea. Abroad any man or 
woman who did nothing but amuse himself 
or herself was rather looked down on. Yet 
Americans, who saw the gay world of Europe 
amuse itself in Monte Carlo or in Paris or at 
the racing parties to which American visitors 
were invited in England by the London 
smart fast set, knew nothing of the thousands 
of quiet, high-class Europeans who were hard 
at work. 

So the smart set of America tried to model 
itself more and more on what it knew abroad 
and supposed to be the best, and more and 
more our society developed in this effort 
along lines which were unwholesome. 


Bigger and More Expensive 


EFORE the war many of our women had 

given up home life in its old-fashioned 
forms. In leading families the children were 
anxious for changes too. American society 
was rushed from year’s end to year’s end, 
and it became more and more extravagant. 

With competition at white heat no one 

could afford to risk even brief relief from the 
strain of entertaining or being en- 
tertained, and the fatigue of so 
much pleasure caused many 
a breakdown. Housés, 
yachts and clubs grew 
bigger and more expen- 
sive, while the struggle 
to keep these up was 
more and more an 
irksome duty to the 
weary owners. 

The war and the 
desire or necessity for 
economy, together with 
a fine warm sympathy 
for Europe’s sufferings, 
led to many improvements 
in the lives of various rich 
American leaders. Some closed 
their big establishments, others sim- 
plified the forms of existence in these frames 
and reduced luxury very considerably. In- 
terest in clubs and living in these became 
more and more the fashion, while bazaars, 
concerts, operas and plays, dinners and sew- 
ing circles filled the days of the women to 
overflowing in the wartime. This interest in 
outside things has continued, and it is quite 
amazing to see what varied types of women 
now meet at clubs. The seriousness of the 
work they do, like its variety, gives a fine 
exhibition of feminine capacity, and is strik- 
ingly new. 

I have been on the whole deeply impressed 
by all the demonstrations of this phase of 
American progress. It generally represents 









association for good purposes. The women 
fraternize in their clubs on equal and neutral 
ground; they grow to understand one an- 
other, and they thus establish organized 
units which in times of trouble proved very 
useful. 

School and college girls make very attrac- 
tive audiences and. hostesses, and our girls 
have learned in the new generation to listen 
and to organize or entertain. From their 
teens on they grow in power, through vari- 
ous stages, ending with groups where the 
club’s members all look well over sixty and 
are still effective in the results of their labors, 
still keenly alive to questions of the moment. 

Of course there is the other side—the 
trifling and wasting in certain groups of time, 
energy and money. There are mothers, of an 
age to know better, who neglect their homes 
to rush about, finding any excitement or any 
new sensation worth trying. They grow hard 
and dull and selfish, wear out their health in 
their fight for cheap success, and look hag- 
gard in spite of dyes and paint. Once or 
twice I have had occasion to see some of these 
older women who, withered or overfat, angu- 
lar and clumsy, cling to pleasures obviously 
no longer appropriate to their years. 


Specters and Roues 


HE cabarets are full of tragic faces and 

figures. I suppose the roué and the woman 
who wants to hang on to her youth long after 
it has left her have always existed; but I am 
sure that when I was young I saw no such 
specters as one sees today on the floors of 
our ballrooms. I remember lovely old ladies 
then dressed in “princess,” long-trained 
gowns, with real-lace caps. White hair and 
cameos and mitts were very becoming; they 
had a taste for ancient courtly beaux who 
talked enthusiastically of politics and books, 
music and art or even clothes and scandal. 
They had cheerful enough spirits to sympa- 
thize with us youngsters, and they opened 
their homes and their hearts to their children 
and their children’s children. They didn’t 
want to compete with us for their success. 
Men crowded their mellow, shadowy salons, 
eager to pay them court, and these digni- 
fied, delightful older women were the rightful 
arbiters of society, gently autocratic and quite 
serenely certain of their power. 

I have seen almost no women of this type 
going about in society since I returned to my 
native land, and one can but deplore their 
absence and wonder why old and young 
should mix so little. Possibly the war strain 
broke up society, and perhaps efforts at 
reconstruction have worn on minds and 
nerves and bodies till it threw the generations 
far apart. Those who felt their age grew shy; 

and the rest found old normal ways 

too dull, and let themselves be 

carried off into the whirling 

eddies of any artificial ex- 

citement which seemed to 
promise relief. 

Doubtless we are living 

through a transition 
period, and gradually 
threshing out these 
problems we may see 

the chaff blow away 
and the finer grain 
will alone survive. 
There are certain very 
visible gains in our post- 
war habits, such as life in 
the open, and the health- 
giving sports. We have also 
learned to eat better, much shorter, 
simpler meals, and our houses are better aired 
and lighter. National taste has greatly im- 
proved in home decoration. We have gone 
back to Colonial days for our models, and 
many belongings of our ancestors have been 
withdrawn from garrets. All this has given 
the frames for our intimate life an old- 
fashioned air of dignity which is restful and 
quite charming. Possibly association with 
such objects will have a moral influence in 
time, and it may swing our children back to 
ways and manners of long ago. Who can say 
into what this transition period may develop? 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Another article by Princess 
Cantacuzéne will appear in an early issue, 

















= 
For Meals 
For Emergencies 


This Sterno Stove is a necessity in } 

for cooking meals in a hurry, for } ed oa 
sick room emergencies, for break/ast be- 
fore kitchen range is hot, heating baby’s 
milk, water at night, heating curling and 
flat- -irons — making soup, frying, boiling 
eggs, meats—thousands of uses. Stove 
folds flat, weighs 8 oz. No smell, smoke 


or dirt. 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this 

25c to Sterno Corp., 9 i, 37th St, MeN 
City, Dept. 81, and we will send “9 ve, Can 


of heat and extinguisher prepaid? Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 
Send now while offer lasts. 


Sterno 


Canned Heat 
‘For Winter Use | 


I/AGNER 


FLOWERS 


FREE CATALOG 
‘TO GARDEN LOVERS 
‘TELLS you how to make your 
home surroundings. beauti- 
f fu. Gives complete list of 
is cane Roses, Hardy Flowers, 
Shrubs, Trees and Ever- 
reens. Explains the mail serv- 
ice Landscape Department. 
Whether Pours s a small gar- 
den or a large estate, you will 
profit by the Wagner ame 
Write today for No. 350. 


Wagner Park Reinke 
Box 50 Sidney, Ohio 


Nurserymen — Agotecate Gar- 
Grown by 


SEEDS a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my New Early June As- 
ters. Largest,earliest and best.Continuous bloomers. 

I will send 5 liberal packages, 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 


Guaranteed to Please A4@ 

Order today, send 10c to help pay MA 

post: and packing and receive 

the ® new varieties of asters 

and my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines 

Dept. 13, Rockford, iilinots 


































1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
and shade trees, active vines and 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
ornamentals—guaranteed by our 70 

years’ experience as nurserymen. 
1924 Catalog—Better Than Ever 
You'll find it helpful. Write to-day. 


PUBS THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 396 Painesville, Ohio 





A real help to you in selecting the best flowers, 
vegetables, perennial plants and roses for your 
arden. “Sunrise,” a brand new Zinnia, new 
Snapdragon from England, new Asters, Seed 
Huckleberries, new Vegetables—all that is best 
in the new and the old. Send for it today. 











HarteVicks Seep Book; 





HART & VICK, 51 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hotels Need Trained Women 
chain) Nation- wide demand for trained 
4 Moye A, Seaeegecrod 


field; fine living, quick advance 
ment. Our meth is endorsed 














FRE 
HOOLS, Room 513, Washingt: aD 











MRS. E. S. CHILCOTT MADE $50.51 
IN A SINGLE WEEK 


You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress materials, Handkerchiefs, Bowery. etc. Expe 
rience desirable but not necessary. Write to-day for 
free booklet. 
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See how 
«ae the name 
is formed 
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} The name Lemco 
is a wonderful safe- 
guard and a real 
guarantee. It applies 
exclusively to the 
original and only gen- 
uine blue signature. 








Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The most highly concen- 
trated form of Beef known 































2 lg nus GENUINE 
4 RIHERN EA 


TRACE MARK REO 1925 


“STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
There is only one genuine Seel— 
ALASKA SEAL. 

Others are only imitations. NOR- 
THERN SEAL is the best imitation 
of the genuine article. NORTHERN 
SEAL is only the finest selected New 
Zealand LEPUS CUNICULUS. 

For information, write for booklet 
to NORTHERN SEAL, Pierini Park 
Springfield Gardens, L. 1, New York. 








— a 
Ask for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL s f 
Malted Milk are 
Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
e for All Ages 


w-Aveid Imitations — Substitutes 


Planning a 
NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your 
Guide. Beautiful California 
Styles, with Pictures and 
Pians for all-climate homes. 
“All-American Homes”’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms—$1 
“South-West Stucco Homes"’ 





Spanish, English, some 2 fam- 
ily—$1 
SPE CIAL OFFER: Send ke New Colonials” 
$2.50 for any three 60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 
B “West Coast Bungalows”’ 
ooks and Gare age Folder. 50 Houses—6 & 7 Rooms—$1 
Money back if not satisfied “Little Bungalows” 


75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—$1 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 105 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Become a Nurse 


Prepare by our home-study 
method for beginning and prac- 

tical nurses, mothers, religious 
and welfare workers. 

Double yourearnings—grad- 
uates earn $30 to $35 a week. 
Twenty-three years under con- 
tinuous management. 12,500 
graduates. Two months’ trial, 
tuition refunded if dissatisfied. 
, FREE awards of uniform and 
equi ment. Write today for catalog and FREE lesson on 

Massage of the Face.’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 N. Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 














Provides proper humidity for every home 
in the most efficient way. The SAVO protects 
health, fine furniture, pianos, py ol op 
house plants, Fill with water, hang on back of 
any radiator out of sight. Others forhot air reg- 
isters and pipeless furnaces, Tens of thousands 
in satisfactory use. Write for Free booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING oo. 
——_———_ Dept. D1, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. “| 


EDDING \2hers tara $1030 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 100 


not engraved $5.00. If you — quality and service write 
us for latest samples and correct forms. 100 Engraved Visit- 





















ing Cards $2.25. Royal wingCo., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Cfwelve Tests of Gharacter 
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died; his son became a leader among the 
profligates of the city; he was publicly ac- 
cused of treason to the government and was 
imprisoned more than once; his estates in 
England were ruined by unjust taxation; 
he was compelled to cede away all his hold- 
ings in America; and at last an apoplectic 
stroke ruined his mind. There is small won- 
der that starting power and staying power 
are two things, and that many lives highly 
gifted with the first fail for lack of the second. 
Here is the life story of a humble woman: 
“T was living at Sandy Hook when I met 
Jacob Walker. He kept the Sandy Hook 
lighthouse. He took me to that lighthouse 
as his bride. I en- 
joyed that, for it 
was on land, and I 
could keep a garden 
and have flowers. 
“‘Aftera few years 
my husband was 
transferred to Rob- 
bins Reef. The day 
we came here I said: 
‘I won’t stay. The 
sight of water 
whichever way I 
look makes me lone- 
some and blue.’ I 
refused to unpack 
my trunks and 
boxes at first. I un- 
packed them a little 
ata time. After a 
while they were all 








To a man who has had a fine start and now 
faces the possibility of a miserable ending, 
there is a stimulating challenge in these folk . 
who reversed the process, who started by 
— pitchblende and ended by being ra- 

um. 

The power to see life through to a great 
conclusion is obviously a matter of pa- 
tience, and patience is of all virtues one of 
the most difficult to achieve. Nothing in this 
world, however, is likely to get on without 
it, for the world itself is built on patient lines. 
A magician will thrill his audience by plant- 
ing in a pot of earth a seed which, under the 
waving of his wand, will produce in a mo- 
ment a fruit-laden 
tree. But God 
never makes trees 
like that. From the 
solar nebulz to the 
oak that shades our 
lawn is a long story, 
so long that our im- 
aginations weary in 
trying to measure it. 


AN, however, 

likes the ma- 
gician’s way better; 
he is naturally im- 
patient; as a pop- 
ular song puts it, 
he wants what he 
wants when he 
wants it; and in 
consequence he fails 








unpacked and I 
stayed on. . . 

“My husband caught a heavy cold while 
tending the light. It turned into pneumonia. 
It was necessary to take him to the Smith 
Infirmary on Staten Island, where he could 
have better care than I could give him in the 
lighthouse.” 


COULD not leave the light to be with 

him. He understood. One night, while 
I sat up there tending the light, I saw a boat 
coming. Something told me what news it 
was bringing me. I expected the words that 
came up from the darkness: ‘We are sorry, 
Mrs. Walker, but your husband’s worse.’ 

““*He is dead,’ I said. 

“We buried him in the cemetery on the 
hill. Every morning when the sun comes up 
I stand at the porthole and look in the di- 
rection of his grave. Sometimes the 
hills are white with snow. Sometimes they 
are green. Sometimes brown. But there 
always seems to come a message from that 
grave. It is what I heard Jacob say more 
often than anything else in his life. Just 
three words: ‘Mind the light.’” 

Mrs. Walker, still keeping the light, was 
seventy years old when the reporter inter- 
viewed her, and her husband had been dead 
thirty-two years. 

Something more than an eager getaway is 
needed for such living. Such living requires 
what the New Testament calls “patient 
continuance.” 

Nobody ever escapes the necessity for that. 
Without it bitterness, hardness, cynicism, 
hopelessness befall men’s lives. 


HE shame of a good beginning spoiled by 
a bad ending is emphasized when we re- 
call the many lives that have reversed the 
process. Many a man is like a well-pitched 
ball which has started with such ap nats 
lack of promise that the spectators 
have prepared themselves to cry “Wild ball % 
when suddenly it straightens itself out and 
crosses the center of the plate. 
In the realm of character this power of 


recovery is one of the central messages of re- * 


ligion. A book like Harold Begbie’s Twice 
Born Men is an inspiriting record of folk 
whose lamentable start was redeemed by a 
great conclusion. Fornicators, adulterers, 
thieves, covetous, drunkards, revelers, ex- 
tortioners—such is the New Testament’s de- 
scription of the raw material out of which 
many of the first Christians were made. And 
from that day to this, making Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, out of Augustine, the slave 
of lust, or Jerry McAuley, the man, out of 
Jerry McAuley, the drunkard, has been one 
of the Gospel’s specialties. 


to carry on to a fine 
finish. 

By this attitude we often unfit ourselves to 
live. Just now, for example, many folk are 
so impatient over the failure of the ideal 
hopes which we associated with the fighting 
and winning of the war that they are col- 
lapsing into cynicism. They were sure that 
the millenium would be none too good to ex- 
pect as the gain of such terrific sacrifice. All 
sorts of human unities and brotherhoods 
were to come in the wake of victory; every- 
body was to get together with everybody 
else; we were to have pan-Christianity, pan- 
Americanism, pan-nationalism—and what we 
have is pandemonium. 

As a matter of fact we had no right to ex- 
pect that war could cook and serve us such 
delicious dishes. War always has done ex- 
actly the opposite. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, in his Recollections, speaking of the days 
which followed the Civil War, said: “No 
nation can engage in a protracted war with- 
out suffering a serious loss of national probity 
and honor. The worst losses are outside of 
the army and after the war . the total 
effect of war upon the nation is disastrous; 
inevitably it lowers the moral tone; it scat- 
ters the seeds of moral pestilence; it results 
in just such disorders and corruptions as 
those which disfigure the pages of our na- 
tional history in the decade following the 
close of the Civil War.” 


T IS not only bad ethics, therefore; it is 

stupid to fall into cynicism because the 
Great War did not save the world. The Great 
War almost ruined the world, and there is no 
way out except as men get their second wind 
and tackle the problem of war itself, and, 
behind that, the evils which cause war. The 
only folk who are fit to live and work in this 
world are folk who have that kind of undis- 
courageable patience. 

As for personal experience, to what trium- 
phant endings has religious faith brought 
multitudes who have understood its power! 
If ever any one had a difficult conclusion to 
face, it was Jesus. Yet if he had given up in 
Gethsemane, unable to finish, all his teaching 
would have been forgotten, his works of 
mercy would have dropped into oblivion, 
and the life divine would have been wasted. 
His victory lay in his power to say on 
Calvary, “It is finished.”’ If ever a man might 
have been tempted to ove up, it was Paul. 
Yet if in Nero’s prison he collapsed, 
unable to finish, all his fine start on the Da- 
mascus road would have gone for nothing, 
and his long and arduous labor would have 
lost its fruit. The significance of his life hung 
on his ability at last to say, “I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith.” 





“T’m fine, thanks; 
how are YOU?” 





Happy, healthy babies use the 


Mizpah 


NON- COLIC 


Nurser 


The Nipple with the Safety -Valve 


A LAST, a nipple for sanitary, easily 
cleaned wide-mouth bottles that is really 
soft and pliable. Shaped like a natural breast. 
Made of pure gum. Yet it positively will not 
collapse. 


Safety-valve (A-B) admits air-as food is taken, mak- 
ing nursing easy and preventing vacuum which causes 
much colic. Ribs inside of tip insure free flow of 
food, even when baby bites sides together. 


Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly. Won’t leak or sli 
off. May be cleansed by boiling. Fits any wide-mouth 
nursing bottle. Exceptionally eas 
ut on the bottle. Recommende 
leading physicians, hospitals and a 
mestic-science institutes. 


Mizpah wide-mouth nursing bottle 
has straight sides, no nevx. Can be 
thoroughly cleaned like a tumbler. 


Mizpah Nurser, complete, 35c. Large 
nipple or bottle separately, 20c eac 
At your druggists’. 


To introduce large 


For those mothers who still 
use the narrow-neck bottles 
we offer the small Mizpah 
nipple. It has the same 
safety-valve (A-B), the in- 
side ribs and the firm- 
gipping rim which make aie sad, 
izpah nipples unequaled. 300835 
Price, 5c each at druggists’, ©. penta 8 
Large nipple —— pon Bag geen < oneal nipple 
o. or mar- 
$76 on Mizpah ‘mother or physician. row neck bottle 


The Walter F. Ware Co. 
phone ee Pa. 
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to show safety- 
valve (A-B) and 


broad rim (C). 1010 Spring St., 






A personal message 
to the woman who 
loves pretty clothes 


MY message is — 
forthosewho 
can benefit by ay experience in dis- 
covering how to have smart, stylish 
clothes at a fraction of what stores 
charge. ‘‘ Two-hour frocks,"’ I call 
them, because they are semi-made 
so anyone who handles a needle can 
put one ae in that time. My 
semi-made idea enables you to have 
a $50 hand-embroidered dress—the 
chentions of a famous designer —for 
as little as $8.50. Of course, I 
sonally guarantee you satistactio’ ion. 
Address DOLLY GRAY, Room 49, 
564 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FREE BOOKLET— 
“ THESECRET OF KEEPING UP 
WITH FIFTH AVE. STYLES.” 


Try fascinating new 
art of lepaging — 


. I have always known that LePage’s is a wonderful 
ear E 4 but I never knew until I got your book how 
many nice aera J could make with it. Am just more 
than pleased. . . 


LE PAGE'S CRAFT BOOK 


Send 10 cents (stamps or coin) to LePage’s Craft 
League, 2 x Avenue, Gloucester, Mass., for copy 


La 




















of LePage’s Craft Book, containing comp! lete direc- 
tions for making over 40 useful and attenctive articles. 
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The Rose Carnival is a picturesque part of the New Year’s celebration at Pasadena, California 


“The California 


The California—a smart, dressy, coat sweater—is knitted 
with Columbia Floss and Columbia Vigola. A folder giv- 
ing full directions for knitting it may be obtained with- 
out cost at counters where COLUMBIA YARNS are sold. 


A DAINTY new sweater—how it 


brightens up the mid-season wardrobe! 


Knit it with Columbia Yarns. Their 
smooth, soft texture and rich coloring 
make knitting a pleasant pastime, while 
the distinctive beauty of the finished 
garment is a practical reward for the 
time so agreeably spent. 
























Three generations of discriminating 
women have selected Columbia Yarns 
—famous for their brilliant array of 
colors and the unvarying high quality 
that assures the success of the knitted 
creation. 


Wm. H. Horstmann Company 
Established 1816 
Philadelphia 
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Fust Papa 


ELLO, Central, what’s the 
matter? 
Shut that door, there’s such 
a clatter. : ; 
Central, can’t you get me Main? 
This phone’s enough to turn one’s 
brain! 
Johnny, please stay in or out, 
Can't hear daddy when you shout. 
Is that you, dear? What? No! No! 
Central, I said 5 5 0! 
Baby, leave the ink alone, 
Come and listen to the phone. | 
Johnny, stop that, you'll get dizzy. 
Hello! Busy! Always busy! 
Guess I'll try the market now; 
Children, I won’t have this row. 
Jimmy, don’t pull baby’s hair, 
Give me 59J—Montclaire. 
Now she’s crying, go away! 
Come to mother—S59J. 
Is this the market? Will you please 
Send some chops—you’re such a tease! 
Mother’s lamb! Did brother hurt ’er? 
And string beans, two quarts—and butter— 
Yes, six chops will be all right, 
Mother’ll hold her darling tight. 
Central, please don’t cut me off! 
That last steak was rather tough. 
Yes, there’s something else—don’t cry, 
I'd like some haddock—no, to fry. 
Hold the line, I’m not through yet— 
Let mother kiss it better, Pet— 
Who’s that laughing? Who’s that? Who? 
Oh, you fiend, all right for you! 
I could kill you—yes, you are! 
No, my dear, it’s Just papa. 
— BEATRICE HERFORD. 


An. Evening of Relaxation 


se ELL,” asked the man who had stayed 
home, “how was the show at the 
movies tonight?” 

The woman in the case removed her hat 
and wraps and dropped them temporarily on 
a chair. 

“Oh, it wasn’t good at all,” she said. 
“Tn the first place I had to wait ten minutes 
in the lobby before Mrs. Blah and Miss 
Terwilliger got there, and then there weren’t 
any seats and we had to stand up inside the 
ropes. Of course we wanted three good 
seats together, but finally two people got out 
in next to the last row and Miss Terwilliger 
and I sat down. Mrs. Blah insisted 
that we should. She got a seat a few 
minutes later, but there was a spoony 
couple with their heads together right 
in front of her, so she couldn’t see a 
thing. Wekept looking about the house 
for people who were just about to get 
up, but it seemed as if nobody was leav- 
ing except on the other aisle. It’s al- 
ways that way, it seems to me. 

“At last we saw two seats about ten 
rows down and what seemed to be an- 
other vacant one in the same row, and 
we thought perhaps the people in be- 
tween would be obliging enough to move 
along, but there was a woman there 
who had piled her hat and her furs on 
the seat next to her, and —— Well, I 
should certainly have called an usher 
ond complained if the comedy hadn’t 
cuded just then and a lot of people be- 
van to go out, so Mrs. Blah and Miss 
| crwilliger and I ran down the aisle 
just as fast as we could, but just too 
lite to get three nice seats in about the 
vilddle of the house. I’m sure I don’t 

now why people are so rude at the 
,Ovies. They push and shove as though 
ere was a fire and they were trying 
o get out instead of to get in. Well, 
‘nyway, we had to be satisfied with 
ne seat on the side aisle and two seats 
‘iree rows back, or two seats way down 
ront near the screen—and you know 
iow that hurts my eyes—and one seat 
ehind a man with terribly broad shoul- 
Jers and a high, bushy pompadour. 

“While we were trying to make up 
our minds in a hurry, Mrs. Blah said 
oh, she had dropped her bag somewhere 
up the aisle, and by the time she found 
it—it was hanging by a doodab on her 
skirt and wasn’t lost at all; she’s the 
luckiest woman — there weren’t any 
seats at all left except at the top of 
the gallery, where it’s so hot and stuffy 
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I wouldn’t go if you paid me; so we went 
back and stood behind the ropes until the 
usher said there were two single seats down 
in front if we wanted them. By that time I 
was so exhausted I would have been glad to 
sit on the floor, so Miss Terwilliger and I 
went down. 

“Mrs. Blah said for us to leave her, as she 
wouldn’t trust herself with her bag in that 
aisle again. At last we managed to catch 
her eye by waving when there were three 
good seats all together and she did manage 
to come down, all of a tremble. 

““By that time there were seats to be had 
all over the house.” 

“‘Well, well,”’ said the man who had stayed 
home, “and what was the picture?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t even begin to 
look at it until the people all around us were 
putting on their hats.” 

—ARTHUR H. FoLweLt. 


The Rescue of Matilda 


ATILDA was a wage slave and she sat 
from nine till four 
Typing endless business letters, all begin- 
ning with “In re ——” 
Her salary was good but still she felt she 
should have more, 
For she had a firm conviction no one 
worked as hard as she. 
Economic independence drove her close to 
mutiny: 
The voice of the alarm clock and ensuing 
leap from bed; 
The rush to get there promptly and the 
things her bosses said 
On punctuality; the whirring phone that 
drove her almost frantic, 
All made her long for married life. Matilda 
was romantic. 


Josephus was her suitor and Josephus got a 
raise. 
He murmured to Matilda, “Dear, it gives 
me deep distress 
To see the way a lovely girl like you must 
spend her days 







In toil. Wed me and keep my house and 
live in idleness.” 
Matilda blushed and said, substantially as 
follows: “‘ Yes!” 
She changed her yoke of labor for a golden 
marriage ring 
And free from dull, commercial toil, she 
doesn’t do a thing 


But rise each day at seven and awake her 
peevish spouse; cook the breakfast, wash 
the dishes, make the beds and sweep the 
house; do the dusting and the marketing 
and fix herself some lunch, and darn some 
socks that wait for her, a limp and hole-ful 
bunch; wash windows, scrub the stoop and 
put the supper on to cook according to direc- 
tions in a large and cryptic book; make some 
jelly and then wonder why the stuff won’t 
ever harden; do some sewing for herself and 
weed her little flower garden; fill the lamps 
and on the table put the tablecloth and 
dishes, and in the day’s remainder, she does 
anything she wishes. 


Josephus, when he sees her, in a silent, 
thoughtful mood , 
Thinks she’s filled, the while she ponders, 
with a wifely gratitude. 
—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


Love Song 


OUR husband licked me yesterday. 
That makes no difference. I know, 
Despite that recent, sad affray, 
You love me—and I love you so! 


No man can keep us two apart; 

No force my passion deep can smother. 
Ah, press me closely to your heart! 

You really should, since you’re my mother. 


AncArtist Must Have a Studio 


“CO YOU have rented a studio apart- 
ment?” 
“Yes, my daughter insists on a room with 
a north light when she uses her rouge and lip- 
stick.” 











Vea ¥Piae 


ouNu— 








‘*G-GOOD HEAVENS, ALFRED, THIS SECONDHAND CAR IS AWFUL!”’ 
‘*y-YES, AND THE WORST OF IT IS THE DEALER SAID IT WOULD LAST 


FOR YEARS!”’ 





as | 


Menu for a (Children’s Party 


With Accompanying Remarks by 
«Mothers on the Side Lines 
NoopLe Soup 
(Oh! Fine, hot soup! So good for 
boys and girls.—Quietly, Billy, 
dear!—Yes, every drop.—It’ll make you big, 
strong mans.) 





OLIVES 
‘(No, Charles. They don’t agree with you.) 


Roast BEEF 


(Let mamma cut it for her baby boy.— 
Slowly, Willie.—Gracious! On the table- 
cloth! Papa ’pank when we get home.) 


MASHED POTATOES 


(Mother doesn’t eat potatoes because they 
make her fat, but you must, Peggy.) 


CARROTS 


(You must, or you can’t have a bit of ice 
cream.— You don’t know what’s good. Watch 
mother eat them. Yum-yum!) 


IcE CREAM 
(Don’t be a piggy. It will be passed 
again.—Louise! Right in your lap! Your 
party dress too. Of course your forehead 
hurts. You simply bolted your ice cream.) 


CAKE 


(Farnsworth Jones! Put right back on the 
plate two of those three slices you grabbed. 
Nobody will think I’ve taught you any man- 
ners at all.—No, Ann. The candles aren’t 
good to eat.) 

CANDY 

(Just one piece.—Yes, if you promise to 
be a good boy for a whole week.—What, 
Davey? Your tummy hurts? Well, say 
good-by politely and tell your hostess how 
much you enjoyed the party.) 

—FarrFrax Downey. 


eA Practical Anthology 


HERE are the songs that to you were so 
dear, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago; 
But not quite the same as you once used to 
hear 
Them long, long ago, long ago. 


Oh, believe me if all those endearing voung 
charms 
Should begin now to vanish away, 
Pray renew them, and come to your 
fond lover’s arms 
All blooming and freshened with clay. 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt? | 
Sweet Alice, whose hair was so brown? 
It began to grow gray, but the way 
it’s restored 
By Restoro’s the talk of the town. 


Gone were the days when my heart 
was young and gay, 
Gone all my friends from the cotton 


fields away. 

Back came my pep, with Ten Minutes’ 
Fun a Day, 

I heard the little record calling—Come 
and Play! 


Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet?. 
Buy our Rubbo Overshoes 

And walk through water if you choose. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
But the pledge will be larger if thou 
wilt but use 
May Dewdrops to make thine eyes 
shine. 


I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls, 
With serfs and vassals by my side; 
And of all who assembled within those 

walls 
That I was the joy and the pride. 


And the whole dream came true from 
the very first day 
That I sent for that volume on Eti- 
quette, 
For now that I no longer eat with my 
knife, 
Of society I am the darling pet. 
—ELIsABETH SANXAY HOLpING. 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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Y Baby Could . ny 


Of course he’d naturally ask 
for the nursing bottle with 


Qualitol 


Safety Nurser 


Handles make it easier to hold, keep 
bottle from rolling; easy to tie to 
crib or carriage to prevent falling, 
breaking and spilling. Of finest 
pressed glass, easy to clean, special 
sanitary nipple. , 

If your druggist or other dealer can- 
not supply now, send 40c with your 
preferred dealer's name for one 
complete Qualitol Bottle and Nipple; 
$1.00 for 3 Bottles and 2 nip- 
ples — Guaranteed satisfac- 
tion or money back. De- 
scriptive folder free. 


Keiter-Qualitol, Inc. 


32 Pine St. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








































For Your Health's Sake 





Cleaner clothes, more quickly, and with a fraction 


of the labor, is what the Automatic offers you. 


No wonder clothes come out of the Automatic so 
Here in one 
washer we have combined the three actions that ac- 


much quicker and so much cleaner. 


complish perfect results— 
—The rubbing action 
—The flushing action 
—The whirlpool action 


The soapy water surges through the mesh of each 
garment, loosening and flushing to the surface every 
particle of dirt, which is then gently removed by the 


washboard sides of the Corrugated Copper Tub. 


If you have an electrical socket in your home, you 
should have an Automatic. If you haven't electricity, 
you should have your home wired, so you can have an 


Automatic. 


Now Priced Very Low 


The new prices on the latest model Automatic are 
surprisingly low—much lower, we believe, than any 
other washer of its class. Easy payments may be ar- 
ranged through your local dealer. Send post card for 
circular, illustrated in colors, of the complete line of 


Automatic Washers. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WASHER CoO. 
Newton, Iowa 


300 West Third St. 








HAIR NETS 3¢ each 


Best quality sterilized Human Hair Nets direct from 
the Factory to you at the following prices post paid:— 
ROUND CAP NETS. Full size single hair 35 for $1, 
double hair 25 for $1. Extra large size double hair 
18 for $1. Double Grey 10 for $1. 

LONG FRINGE NETS. Full size single hair 20 for 
$1, double hair 15 for $1. Double Grey 9 for $1. 
Send $1 note by registered letter and you will receive 
the goods by return mail. Be sure to state color wanted. 


EASTERN SUPPLY CO., Shanghai, China 














Take orders for our beautiful Dress 
Goods, Silks, W: 


‘ash Fabrics, and 


NATIONAL IMP. & MFG. CO. 
573 Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 















You can open one in your own home—and 


salaries 

shortage acute. 

**Pouring Tea For Profi 

LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 516, Washington, D. C. 







Prestenssare being made in Tea Rooms, Cafete- 
rias, Motor Innsand Coffee Shopsevery where. 








money "ead over fist, pe ag one already go- 


¥,. to trained a 
‘e teach you entire business 
in your _— time. Be independent. Write 
for Free k, “Ags 











PLEASANT WORK~—GOOD PAY 
Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc., make good money. 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
719 Fitscharles Bldg. TRENTON, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 137) 


IERE in former years there had been 

jostling thousands, one lone man stood 

in the open space of the great city square, 
drinking in the New Year chimes. 

A policeman eyed him suspiciously. 

“Don’t tell me you’re here to listen to the 

bells,” he said with a mocking laugh. “Have 
you no radio at home? Move on!” 


“There’s a new face at the door, my 
friend,” wrote Lord Tennyson, apropos of 
the infant year. But to thé taxpayer it’s 
the same old face—the internal-revenue col- 
lector’s. 


Mother Nature is a kindly old soul. De- 
spite the prices of roses and violets, if you 
have but a pane of window glass she will 
say it with frost flowers for nothing. 


Janus returned to earth in the month that 
bears his name. 

“A delicate compliment indeed,” quoth 
he as he paced the avenue. “Nearly all of 
them are two-faced.” 

Considering the vogue of powder and 
rouge, not to mention eyebrow pencils, one 
could forgive him his little mistake. 


Receiving New Year calls in these days of 
limited living quarters is difficult. Young 
matrons might announce that they will be 


at home to their friends from two to six 
in D row at the movies, center section. For 
refreshments there are always the chocolates 
on the back of the seat in front. 


Modern Complications 


*TT°WAS the month after Christmas and 
Santa was sore 
At the letters of protest. Each mail brought 
a score. 
“Dear sir,” they informed him, “your sleigh 
made a wreck 
Of my radio zrial. Send me a check.” 


The Age of Specialization 


SAYS, if him you seek to question, 
His ailment is a head congestion, 
And B, whose nose a woeful sight is, 
Has fallen victim to rhinitis, 
While C and D confide in you 
They’re sufferers from Spanish flu; 
Catarrh on E has taken hold— 
But no one has an old-time cold. 


NG, Credit 


“@-~OD rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay.” 
He never heard of charge accounts 
Who wrote this Christmas lay. 
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WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
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A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HoME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 
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IGHT years ago, Mrs. 
M.A. Lilly, of Missouri 
became a local representa. 
tive for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Coun, 
try Gentleman. And for eight years Mrs. Lilly has 
had extra money to spend—money which she 
easily earned when it suited her convenience. 
Because we know of no more pleasant, dignified 
way for you to earn more money, we've prepared 3 
handy coupon which will bring you facts, showing 
how, even without previous experience, you may 
easily earn up to $1.50 an hour. Here it is: 





642 Independ- 
ence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please 
tell me, though I as- 
_Sume no obligation in ask- 
ing, all about your cash offer. 

























Golden Buttercup 
Poppy 


Flowersof puregold, 2inchesacross, 
on long stift stems. Bushy plants 18 
in. high. Bloom freely July to Oct. 

Easy to grow. 

Fine for Cut Flowers 
Keep five to six days in water. Send 
10 cents for packet of 200 seeds, 
with Seed and Nursery Catalogue, 
also illustrated booklet, 


“Planning and Planting 
the Home Grounds."’ 


Templin-Crockett- 
Bradley Company 
5701 Detroit Ave.,Cleveland, 0. 


Maternity 
MaAteRnity apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats, corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion, Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion, This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Sane Bryant s625%.7% & New York 


KNITTING WOOL 


Highest Quality —Lowest Prices 
330 Samples Upon Request 
COLONIAL YARN HOUSE, 1231-R Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOINTO BUSINESS For, xourser 

Establish and opet- 
ate a “New System Specialty Candy Factory" in your community. 
We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 
men or women. Bi ak Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't 
put it off ! W. HILL GSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N.J. 


Our ad is small. Our discount is big. W rite for 
illustration and discount list. We buy from trap- 
pers, manufacture and sell direct to you. The furs 
are of the best, the saving is considerabl.. Write 


HERMAN REEL CO., 201 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
© Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
e 100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $3.50, 100 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1038 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 15th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 122 days $1000 
up; 65 days $609 up. Shore excursions included. 
FRANK C. CLARX, Times Buiiding, New York 
Dialogs, ‘Comedies e Vaudeville Acts 












































Musical Comedies How to Stage « Play 
and Revess, eS War me see? coke 
stre in; oruses, iar ays. a’ i A 
T. 8. DENISON & CO. 628 So. Wabash. Dept. 115, CHICAGO 


STUDY NURSING 5,293) 


Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS $2i.i0'sot 

15c, Reeds, raffia, wood- 
en bases, chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, woodet 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dye 
Louis Stoughton 


Drake, inc., 39 Everett St., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
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FOR EVERY OCCASION 


? informal dance at home, an after- 

noon tea, an evening of bridge— 
whatever the occasion, you will find 
“Uneeda Bakers” delicacies which ex- 
actly fit that occasion. 


Take NABISCO, that aristocrat of 
dessert wafers, with its two crisp wafers 
enclosing a delicious creamy filling. 
Then there’s HARLEQUIN, with its 
three layers of delectable wafers and 
its tasty filling And FESTINO—a 
sugar wafer of exceptional charm which 
looks and tastes like an almond. 


Ask your grocer for these favorite 
sugar wafers today—and ask him to 
tell you about the many other delicious 
varieties made by “Uneeda Bakers”. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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Tune in—the air is crowded! Fun — Tune in—then shut the doors. Sit back and listen to 
music —education— big, exciting ‘ ; : r 
side (bales Wc theme oh dh a the music that’s being sung a hundred miles away. , 
Radiola. Listen to fine orchestras playing in the big cities. 
Ready for a winter of fun—with a Radiola! ; 
on an ] 
RADIOTRONS Radiola I[V—in the picture—is a great achievement. 
Look for the name It is enclosed in a fine cabinet—with all its workings 
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INVITES YOU. 
to the enjoyment 


of thse NEW SALADS 









THE LIBBY SERVICE PAGE 


IT Is OUR PURPOSE, IN A SERLES OF PAGES 
SUCH AS THIS, TO INTERPRET THE 
SPIRIT OF AN ORGANIZATION WHICH IS 
DEEPLY CONCERNED WITH YOU IN YOUR 
pAY-IN-DAY-OUT PROBLEM OF “FEED- 
ING THE FAMILY WELL.” WE BELIEVE 
yoU WILL FIND THIS PAGE HELPFUL, 
LIKEWISE THE ONES TO COME. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 





“Write Me 


| you're planning a party and 
want some new ideas on things 
to serve, write me. Tell me, 

of course, just what the occasion 
is, so I can make my letter most 


helpful. 


T you find this page of more 
than usualinterest, as 1 think 
you will, of course I'd like 
to know it. It will give us a defi- 
nite basis on which to work so that 
we may make our other Service 
Pages equally interesting from 
month to month. 


aN 


| you have a recipe, using 
Libby’s Foods, that you are 

particularly proud of, per- 
haps you would like to send it to 
me. I would love to try it. 


aN) 


| you want an interesting vari- 
ety of ways to serve desserts, 
salads, etc., write me for 
booklet entitled, **Libby’s Luscious 
Fruits? I'll send it free. 


LY 
I you think of any other way 


I may be of service to you, 

don’t hesitate a minute, but 
TELL me about it. Address your 
letter to me personally, 
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‘vor Nile Unatar 


Cooking Correspondent, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
151 Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











NTERESTING salads, salads of fruits 
and vegetables with the flavor of summer 
in them—have you lately been racking your 
brain to ‘‘think them up’’? 


It’s likely you have, because you know 
what zest is added to your meals when 
tempting salads are served. 


You know the zecessity of fruits and 
vegetables now—that they supply those 
protective elements of nutrition so often 
lacking in the heavier meat-and-potato diet 
—that they 4a/ance the winter menus, as 
the dietitians put it. 


So let us consider together, here, the sub- 
ject of salads—the kinds to make and how 
to make them. But, first, the ingredients! 
Salads depend so much upon the quality and 
freshness of the ingredients, and it is salads 
of distinctive goodness that you want for 
your table now. 


Finer foods to start with 


To bring you these fruits and vegetables, 
it has not only been necessary for us to 
have facilities for canning on a large scale, 
but—we have also searched the world to 
find that place where each product grows 
at its finest. 


Finding fruits of surpassing texture and 
ftavor on our Pacific Coast, we have placed 
our kitchens in the orchards there, so that 
we may pick the fruit at the moment of per- 
fect ripeness and sea/ in all the natural flavor. 


Finding asparagus of rare tenderness 
growing in the Sacramento River Valley, we 
have placed another kitchen there. 


With these Libby Foods tostart with, then, 
you can more than meet the mere necessity 
for variety in your January menus. You 
may treat your family and guests to some 
really unusual food delights. 


You'll like these 


Peach Surprise. Mix chopped nuts and 
mayonnaise with Neufchatel cheese. Place 
a spoon of the cheese in one half of a Libby 
Peach. Cover with another half peach and 
serve on lettuce. This salad may be served 
with mayonnaise or French dressing. 







Asparagus grows 
finest in the Sacra- , 
mento River Valley 
in California, 
Libby packs it there. 
A new way to serve 
it is given above 


It isn’t alone the novelty of these salads 
that will delight your family and guests, 
Libby Foods give them surpassing flavor 


Some people think Libby's Apricots even 
finer than the famous Libby Peaches. 
They vo have wonderful favor 














Jetuepv Apricot Satap. 1 can Libby’s 
Apricots, 1 tablespoon gelatine, 4% cup cold 
water, % cup boiling water, 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice. Soak the gelatine in cold water 
and dissolve in the boiling water. Cool. Add 
lemon juice and the apricot juice. Garnish 
individual moulds with four halves of apricots 
and cover with the liquid. Chill until firm. 
Serve on crisp lettuce with mayonnaise. 


Cuerry anp PingappLe Satap. Serve 
a ring of Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple on 
head lettuce; place a spoon of mayonnaise in 
the center, then cover with Libby’s Cherries. 


A NEW way For asparacus. Serve Libby’s 
Asparagus on a bed of shredded lettuce. 
Garnish with chopped pickied beets and 


cover with French dressing, 


Desserts, too 


Of course, Libby’s Fruits with their full nat- 
ural flavor make delicious desserts. In fact, 
you will probably serve Libby’s Peaches 
most frequently just as they come from the 
can, rich with their own sweet juice. With 
whipped cream maybe when company 
comes, 


The apricots seem ideally adapted to the 
breakfast meal, too—the very first taste in 
the morning, or with the breakfast cereal. 





Libby’s Cherries 
and Libby’s Ha- 
waiian Pineapple 
together make an 
especially delight- 
ful salad, Just 
how to do it is told 
in the recipe above 


Libby’s Peaches, big, golden, juicy peaches, firmand unblemished, make 
possible this novel salad. To all appearances a luscious California 
peach picked fresh from the tree, then carefully peeled and pitted. 
But inside there’s an added treat! See the recipe for Peach Surprise 







Free recipe booklet 


Many other suggestions for tempting and 
inexpensive dishes are contained in a book- 
let we'd like to send you, ‘*Libby’s Luscious 
Fruits’? —ask for it; it’s free. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 
101 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


The Libby Kitchen 
at Sunnyvale, California 


Little knacks in making salads 


So many salads call for lettuce that every woman 
should know these little knacks in fixing it. To 
separate the leaves in those heads where they curl so 
tightly, to do it without tearing and to freshen the 
lettuce as well, try this: 


Cut out the stem an inch or so and let cold water 
run into the hole about a minute. The leaves will 
separate themselves ! 


And to overcome the flat appearance of leaf let- 
tuce on the plate, simply shred the lettuce. Your 
salad will look far more tempting. 


Of course you know that French dressing will keep 
indefinitely, but have you thought you must make 
fresh boiled dressing or mayonnaise every time you 
want them? Many women do, and yet it’s wholly 
unnecessary. If they’re well mixed, either boiled 
dressing or mayonnaise will keep perfectly in the ice 
box for days. 


French dressing should always be shaken or beaten 
each time it is used, so it’s mighty convenient to 
keep it in the ice box in a bottle, Drop a clove of 
garlic in it if you want a Continental variation for 
vegetable salad. Paprika adds to the appearance of 
French dressing and to its flavor. 


Eo 






























Good Cheer 


Makes cleaning easier all the year 





eet one 


A Merry Christmas 
A Happy New Year 





